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The Secret of 


(Beauty jor a 


Fve, the eternal woman, aweke with the dawn. 
Her eyes, clear as crystal pools, opened with enger 
anticipation that another day had come. Pink 
tongued, with breath as sweet as rosebuds in the 
dew of a summer morning. she stretched her tirm, 
white limbs, glorying in their lissom beauty. Eve 
Was a Woman such as nature desigued ber. 


And when, rising with a song on her lips, she 
glanced in her mirror, she laughed with glee. For 
the reflection showed a radiant face, its contour 
firm, its texture sottly beautiful with the roses and 
lilies of health. Even her hair, whieh formed a 
dusky frame to her laughing face, was vibrant with 
life and beauty. 

Eve could laugh at the salons of beauty doctors. 
She teared no fees to medicine men. Each new 
day came to her as an adventure, filled with 
glorious possibilities Pul-ing with splendidly 
vital energy. she faced the yeurs, fearing nothing, 

For Eve was healthy, and when woman is healthy 
she is beautiful. 


No beauty doctor in the world, no expensive 
complexion cream, powder, or rouge-pot can work 
the wonders due to perfeet health, which gives the 
impression of youth even when birthdays deny, 
Which provides that vibrant teeling of LIFE, so 


Tasteless in Tea 


Put as much in each 


breakfast cup as will 


lie on a sit pelice 
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Farthing a 


that be a woman seventeen or seventy she holds 
the power to charm 

What was Eve's secret ? 

Why was it that she never suffered from depres- 
sion, headache, nerves, sluggishnuess, slackness ? 
Why could she face a woman's day with confident 
optimism?’ How could she laugh at her mirror 
and the passing years? What was the secret of 
that splendid health and vital energy which kept 
her young? 

Listen, sisters of Eve. 

The story runs of a silver sixpence and a bottle 
of crystuls. Every morning when she took her cup 
of tea Eve heaped her sixpence with the magic 
erystals, and took them in the fragrant beverage. 

rhe erystals were KRUSCHEN SALTS. 

What Kruschen Salts did for Eve they can do for 
every Wwoman—send healthy blood coursing through 
her veins, drive out poisonous matter that is clog- 
cing her system and stealing her beauty. A 
heaithy woman IS a beautiful woman. 

Every woman can keep her youth and beauty. 
Every woman can be her own beauty doctor. 

And allfora farthing a day! 

Kruschen Salts cost only Is. 9d.a bottle, and a 
bottle lasts three months. Goto your chemist now 
and get the magic erystals, which will keep you 
young because they keep you healthy. 


Good health for a farthing a day. 
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MO is a boon to all who seek 
to maintain the charm and 
whiteness of tablecloths, serviettes, 
afternoon tea cloths, and the caps 
and aprons of those who wait 
at table. QMO makes such things 
a feast of delight to the eye. 
NOT FOR COLOURS, 
WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS. 
Pat the white things into cold water with 
OMO, bring to the bo:l, let them boil 
for hal/-an-hour, rinse and hang to dry. 
IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
R. S. Hupson Limrrep HUDSON'S 
LIVERPOOL, WEST! BROMWICH AND LONDON, 
O 157 
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REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


THE BATH PREPARATION PAR EXCELLENCE 
Cures Corns or Stops Rheumatic 
Callouses & Aches & Pains 
All Foot Within Ten 


Troubles 


MAY 
MOORE 
OUPREZ 


SIR HARRY LAUDER 
PHYLLIS 
MONKMAN 


WORTH 


POPPY 
WYNDHAM 


Unrivalled 

Muscular For Gout 
Strains & Sprains Lumbago 
Chilblains, Eczema, = Sciatica Neuritis 


Rashes, Insect Bites 
& Similar Tortures. Disorders, Skin Diseases, Etc. 


Price 2/.&3/5 size) Obtainable at All Chemists. 
THEY ALL USE & HIGHLY RECOMMEND 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


as also do EUGENE CORRI, J. B. HOBBS, ERNEST BARRY, ABE MITCHELL, 
GEO. CARPENTIER, T. DESCAMPS, BILLY WELLS, JIMMY WILDE, JOE 
BECKETT, ALFRED SHRUBB, TOM PAYNE, and hundreds of other preminent people. 
To produce a pain-relieving and refreshing medicated and oxygenated bath or foot bath having 
dissolve Reudel Bath Saltrates powder in plain water 


vondertul curative powers, merely 
This saltrates compound exactly reproduces in concentrated form the essentt ul constituents found in 


waters of Carlsbad, Aix les Bains, and Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


the well-known medicinal bathing 


| SALTRATES LIMITED, Euston Buildings, London, N.W.1. | 


evoudte, Northland Studios, Valerie, Swaine, Foulsham & banneid, Vobson, ‘batly Sketch,’ btage PhotoGo 


Protos hy Hana, berothy Wildirs 
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UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with for 10/-, 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
Defiance Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Cc atalogue of 
** Defiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH C0, | 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 


No Small Achievement 


To warm a house comfortably, ensure 
cooking that is dependable, and hot water 
in plenty—all without extravagance— 
is no small achievement. 

Yet all this can be done with perfect 
ease by using gas. 

For useful information write for Leaflet 77 to 

The 
British Commercial Gas Association, 
30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


ont Cooker 
eemM CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. 


Ask Tronmonger or Gas Company for it, 
If they do not sto k, -end Be for Bt post free, t per tin 
THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 
London, E.C.3. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, 
Colds, Spasmodic 
Croup, Coughs, In- 
fluenza, and Nasal 
Catarrh. 

For more than forty years 
we have received grateful 
testimony to the virtues of this thoroughly tested 
and proved treatment. 


Est. 1879 


stops violent coughing and difficult breathing, assuring restful 
sleep because the antiseptic vapour carries hes aling with every 
breath, 
Send for our booklet, which tells how and why the diseases 
for which Cresolene is recommended yield to this simple and 
dependable treatment. 

Sold by chemists. 


ALLEN & BANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, F.C. ,@ 


Gnly 6 Rules and 29 Characters. A Knowledge of 
tthand will enable you to MORE MONEY 
Send stan ip for ao-paye 
COLLEGE Wok 42), SKEGNESS. 


Cate 


HAPPY FACE. 


ear, soft, at velvety ¢ 
plexion secured by the regular use ‘of 
M.F. SOCIETY SKIN 
Ir 
t 
fa 


refines away wrinkles and gives the 


It prevents hair on 


HAPPY 


Thompson's Foot Joy Corn Plaster ‘ | 
quickly cures Corns, Bunions & Swollen 
Joints Large Sheet. post tree, 1j& 
M. F. THOMPSON, + 


a 


om of youth. 
ace. Jars, 2- and 46 
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Have You Sous 


How this test beautifies the teeth 


Millions of people have 
accepted this offer have 
made this ten-day test. They 
have found a way to whiter, 
cleaner, better teeth. 


We urge you to do like- 
wise. Watch how your teeth 
improve. Learn what this 
new method means to you 
and yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a 
film. By that viscous film 
you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and 
remains. Old ways of 
brushing do not end it. 


Pepsad 


ent 


Film absorbs stains, 
making the teeth look dingy. 
It mars the beauty of millions 
and is now regarded as a 
potential source of most tocth 
troubles. 


Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth and the acid may 
cause decay. 


How to fight it 
Dental science, after long 
research, has found ways to 
fight that film. Authorities 
have amply proved those 
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methods. Leading dentists 
everywhere now advise their 
daily use. 


They are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And cther most important 
factors are included with 
them. 


New prctections 


Pepscdent combats the film 
in two effective ways. It 
also aids Nature in ways 
considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary 
flow- Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch 
depesits that cling. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids 
as they form. 


Twice a day, Pepsodent is 
bringing millions these much- 
desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Note iuw 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other 
good effects. 


You will realize then that 
this way means a new era in 
teeth-cleaning. And we think 
you will adopt it. Send 
coupon now. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere. All ; 

druggists supply the large tubes. vive full 


10-DAY TUBE FREE. 


whose every 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 163, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to— 
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NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In Tins of 100-5,10 In Tins of 50-2 11 


Player's Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-48) Incard boxes 50-2 5 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of Lhe linpersal Dovacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireiand), Ltd. Pig 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


The Aged and | 
their Diet RED 


The sluggish circulation of aged WHI i E 


persons is due to thickened or over- 


charged arteries, brought about by 
heavy, indigestible foods. Dr, Ridge’s BLUE 


“00 ood is heht. dain 
Patent Cooked | hght, dainty, For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
and wonderfully sustaining, and be 


, cause of the Scientific elimination of in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
all harmful elements, it promotes much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 
an easy flow of i orated blood 


CURED MYSELF AFTER 20 VEARS 


through the person 
| STAMMERING 


LEAST one meal per day ot 
i 20 years teachers’ 
schoo 8 t in vain ditcovered 


the real c:re : vere 
simp’ © cured myself, no could 
tel you 
can be quickly cured the I ‘ ‘ 

Guararteed, | 


60 YEARS’ TEST 7 southsmptcn Row, London, wie. 


STILL THE BEST 
Chest For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &€ 


GOddard’s 
Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- | Plate Powder 


ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON. N.16 Sold everywhere V- 26 46 


Goudesd & Sons, Station Street, i 


“Beautifully cool and sweet smoking. 
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FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., 


WITNEY 


Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 


Fill 

WITNEY BLANKET CO., Ltd., Manu- 
up-to-date 
mac 


is wanting Witney Blankets. Get the 


{4 


real 


Our Blanket Looms Working 


THE WITNEY 


great for dealing with 
Di ttrom Watney 
scheme of se ling Witney Blankets, the 
World s Best, on the system of “ Seeing 
Before Buying which has been s 
populartor many years. This DIREC! 
FROM FAC BARGAIN 
OFFER 1 interes’ all who 
have the care homes. WIITNEY 
HAS FAMON S FOR BLAN 
KETS FOR CENT URIFS. © um 
is to tu with the 


<t valve in the WORLD'S Pest 
BLANKETS 


You ger 
article dh 1 
and you may ve first a 

inty set un w h 


THIS IS “EVERYBODY'S 
BEST WAY” TO BUY 
BLANKETS. 


\ 
COMPORT 
WITNEY BLANKETS ARE 
PROTECTED BY LAW. 

No Blankets made elsewhere can 
be cailed WITNtY BLANKETS, 
THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., 
LTD., deal only direct with th- 
Therefore. your orders 
should be sent to THE WITNEY 
BLANKET CO., LTD., direct, who 
have no agents, 


bhe reputation THE WITNEY 
BLANKET CO tt 


GREAT OFFER BY 


to THE 


in Coupon and send 
WITNEY, whose new and 
Factory with the latest 
hinery, is now working. The world 


article at cnce, direct from the looms. 


Our Blanket Fin nishing Dept 


BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 


to all parts of the world on the System 
of * Periect Saustaction or money back 
in tull. Sensational bargains are being 
offered by the Company. 
WITNEY IS FAMOUS 
FOR BLANKETS 


Anticipate your requirements for the 


Our Blanket Packing Dept. 


futur It wall save you money and 
time, he great convenience of buying 
in your home will be appreciate All 


goods are se tcarrings paid and can be 


deliv 
“WITNEY BEANKE 
LYID., Witney, Oxtordshire, allow vou 


al articles. 


Thousandsof Bundles 
Wa of Dainty Miniature 
Blanket Sampies 


Fi PON below 
Direct fr Wi will « 
el of ity Miniatur 
Bla aS Samples of t 
t 1 1 le vea 
your Vn th 
variety, and valu 


| The Deuga.ed Purchaser | the Wi y good 


~ SPECIAL COUPON 


FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY 
BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. 


To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers, 
WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


nd me, post free, Miniature B! ts as patte 


Please s 


13 of Blankets 


di from Factory (which I will return within FOU R DA AYS). 
NAME... 


ADDRESS 


| 
iz 
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| 
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= 
CAR 
TORY PRICI bhvery 
HE t 
ted on VALUE, QUALITY, and 
Aik LING r t : 
have been sending thei inkets 
THE WITNEY BLANKET C2 LIMITED WITNEY. 
Vil 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYST S 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOUS 


TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


{ SMELLING 
sorne | 


| AL FIA/R 
TINT 
For Grey or Faded Hair. 
A great Physician said he never 
had aCold although consta: itlyinthe Tints grey cr ne d } air any 
way of infection, simply because he narur i shade sired—brown, 
KE. PT HIS NOSE IN ORDER, dark brown, | et row r block. 
Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics.” | It is pe tand wa Mats 
—Daily Mail, Vet, 18th, 1919, | no gre dows ne rn the 
t ise ver three- 
To avold Colds and Influenza, use | quarters of mil 
Dr. MACKENZIE \ | each bottle. Or all Chemists, 
Stores, and Hairdresser the 
SMELLING BOTTLE. the soperiate : 
P erits of Hindes Hair Tur nts atrial TRIAL d 
O/ all Chemists and Stoves or post free in 
U.K. for 2/3 (stamps), from Mackenaie's ttle mailed for rod. post BUTTLE 10 
Laboratories, Ltd., Reading. pee 
| HINDES, Ltd, 1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


Telephone : Hop 746. 


Telegrams : Economical, Rothlow, London, 


Established Over 
40 Years. 


CONTRACTORS TO 
ALL BRANCHES OF 
H.M. GOVERNMENT 


OUR LONG AND 
COMPREHENSIVE 
EXPERIENCE 
ENABLES US TO 
GIVE TO OUR 
CLIENTS THE 
BEST AVAILABLE 
SERVICE, 


Illustrated 
Brochure on 
Application, 


W. HARBROW 


/IRON, WOOD and _COMPOSITE_ 


BUILDINGS. 
‘ 


HALL No. 29, accommodating 130 persons. Price. 


delivered and erected on Purchaser's foundations: | 


In Corrugated Iron 
In Asbestos 


£340 .0.0. 
£410 .0.0. 


| DESIGNS & ESTIMATES FREEON APPLICATION 
| Offices & Works 


SOUTH BERMONDSEY 


LONDON, S.E.16 


| OFFICES 


BUNGALOWS 
GARAGES 
WORKSHOPS 
BILLIARD 
ROOMS 
FARM 
BUILDINGS 


SHEDS 
SCHOOLS 
HALLS 
CHAPELS 
GYMNASIUMS 
CINEMAS 
STUDIOS 
FOOTBALL 
STANDS 
PAVILIONS 
GOLF HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 
SHELTERS 


THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 


| 
| 
| MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED SOLD BY 
crock 
GROCERS 
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RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA. 


YouUR 


SALTRATES 


Act Quickly DORUGGING. 
neglect of this toade to Rheumatic y, HER 


ana Uric Acid troubies innumerabie. You CAN FEEL LIKE THIS TOMORROW 


IF YOU FEEL LIKE THIS TODAY 


LKIA SALTRATES isa curative compound containing the essential medicinal constituents found in the waters of 
famous mineral springs. It enables you to enjoy the benefits of spa treatment in your own home. Alkia Saltrates 
i acts naturally by quickly dissolving, neutralising and washing out of your body the uric acid and other impur- 
ities that directly cause Rheumatic or Gouty torture, Kidney disease, etc. ete. Millions of bottles of Alkia Saltrates have 
been sold during the past ten years, every bottle under our unqualified guarantee of absolute satisfaction to every user or 

money back immediately and without question. The sale 1s increasing daily. This means something, 
he price is but 3 3 at all Chemists everywhere. A liberal supply (special 1 9 trial es) 

size) will be sent free on receipt of sixpence to cover postage, packing, etc. 


SSALTRATES LIMITED (Dept.186.D!}. EUSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, N.W.1. 


on YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


By Naunton’s National Music System 


yyy 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
whether you are So vears of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonder!ul and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 
“You cannot fail." All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our 
music and play it at one Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
If they can do It so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the dithcult 


or if you are atraid ry, jet us tell you all abo 


this wondertul, sim} n, which ts a real ed 
The word ‘ educat “to draw 1."" It does not 
mean “to cram in.’ Onur system draws out the mus ty first lesson. Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and ht tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play thus you can prove for yourself t accuracy of our 
statements. ‘This small outlay will open up the delights ¢ to you and give yon many years 
of purest pleasure. No one need ever say again, 1! wish i could play"; everyone can do it, to-day. 
To the Manager, Nauntons National Music System, ey ee 
7 Newman St., Oxford St., W.1. tae 
Reng a reader of 11 k, and desiring to test vour system, I send herewith postal orfer for ONE SHILLING AND 
SIXPENC bh, i return for wht please send me your “Special No 1,” published at 26, contaming eight tunes, with tstructions how 
1 can play them at the first sitting, aiso your special Booklet an 1 particulars of how I can become a thorough musician, 
NOTE.—/vease A“ Ovacr Naunion's National System, Lia, 
Co 1 eat Bora rae? my accepicd 
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Correct Footwear of Special Quality 
From the leading Brogue Builders—-Norwells of Perth 


If you are one of the number who appreciate the highest-grade. footwear - ~ - who 

appreciate its style-economy and wear-economy - - - you will be delighted with the Norwe'l 

range of boots, brogues, and plain shoes. The Norwell prices are the 


lowest possible for hrst-grade 9 
quality - - - and it is being well. 
constantly proved that Norwell or’ S 


footwear long outlasts ordinary ‘Perth’ Footwear 


“ Direct from Scotland” 
The ‘‘Mcray,”’ Style DL440. The *‘Ardenlea,” Style N4. 
A sports or ¢ untry boot for refined ey, 
? tastes Solidiv constructed from 
stoutest materials tor real hard 
wear and protect on aga nst the Wi 
weather Made up on tul'- 
toed last wth extended heel 
seats, giving the miiximum 
of comfort, Upper ot 
best quahty Black Box 
Calt; high 
ot selected Scotch 


tanned Jeather. 


One of the prettest brocues we 


have designed. | 


al t 7 
lustrous Patent ‘ 
gl ve wce 

hned, ensuring 

perfect grip 4 

the ankle 
‘Thisnewstyle 
is proving» 
most at- 


P Oo S tractive. 


42/6 FREE 


THE NORWELL CUARANTEE.—To refund purchase money in 
full should there be the least d'ssatisfaction. 


Single shoe sent on appro. anywhere in United Kingdom u ah 
f gd. postage. Special atten ion ts Pate 
ders (rom abroad postage abroad extr: 

Write for Free Catalogue, mentioning incorp vated o r list. The Ardenlea 
this magazine to of our latest de cor egat 


NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR. LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. @ 


| 
~ < 
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Whenever you are 
One of a Crowd 

y ’ ; Wherever that crowd may be, you are in danger 
Bee the Raived Bar of infection. 
anal Bh ponte Evans Pastilles are the surest safeguard you can have. 
cive to Evans For Evans’ Antiseptic Throat Pastilles, made to a formula of 
the Liverpool Throat Hospital, act as an effective precaution 


ary measure against bronchial ailments and the microbes of 
lniiuenza, Catarrh, ete. 


PER TIN FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
Manu acturers 
Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., | 


Liverpool, London & New York 


EVANS’ Pastilles—\ 


x 
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| 
36/6 
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If you are making a new jumper, have you thought 
of using *eri-Lusta 2 It is inexpensive and has 
all the appearance of silk, Peri-L or #6 is made in 

a delight! a ranve of colours suitable for al! classes 
of wi =m and will ensure the best results by its use. 


PERI-LUSTA 


CROCHET & EMBROIDERY THREADS 
will find ancw ple asurein urwork 
if, be greatly admired if you use “p ERI-LUSTA 
PI RI-LUs I \ PE ARL KNIT No. 3 is. THE 
SU ITABLE THREAD FOR JUMPERS, 
tor SPORTS COATS, ETC. 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT 

in et 

i; “PERI. ‘LUST A ‘LID. 84 Queen "Viewed St., 
London, 


a 
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GET ONE 
FOR YOUR OWN 
TABLE. 


MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND 
SATISFIED USERS OF THIS 
WONDERFUL LAMP ARE EN- 
THUSIASTIC IN ITS PRAISE—NO 
SMOKE— NO SOOT— NOTHING 
TO CLEAN OR GO WRONG, 
ENJOY THIS NIGHT-TIME 
DAYLIGHT IN YOUR HOME 

TOO 


Cleman QuickLiie 
Most Brilliant Light in the World. 


‘ 


COSTS HALFPENNY PER HOUR 
al | BURNS ORDINARY PETROL 
Hf | LIGHTS WITH MATCHES 

Ht NO TORCH REQUIRED 

CANDLE 

300 | POWER 


(Post Free Complete) 
Q 307 Ribbed Shade 
7936 
CQ 329 As illustrated 
82/6 


2 


318 Decorated 
324 


90/6 
| HURRICANE LANTERN 


Clean as a 
NEW BIN" 
the modern 
WASHWORD 


Babys 
Garments 


OUGHI 
WASHED 


You cannot do better than use the 
“‘NEW- PIN. -TRIPLET 
THE BRITISH SOAP CO., LTD., 


WILMINGTON, HULL 
w THE BRITISH OIL & MILLS, 


TO BE 
BEST SOAP 


No mncclion with anv other wtacers. 


| .. 


THE COLEMAN 
| QUICK-LITE Co., Ld. 


1 Electric Parade, 
West Norwood, 
London, S.E.27. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


an it easily in 3 pr 
life. » mor att 
weakness. ain Manly ‘Wigour, uw 
t ew, get my interes tobace 
wold, postec if Aduress— 


EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 167 Strand (485 T.A.T.), London, W.C.2. 


| A LASTING IMPRESSION I8 PUT ON YOUR LINEN BY USING 


JOHN BOND'S 
; | CRYSTAL PALACE” 


| MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 
| Of Stati . Chemists & Stores, 6d. & Is. 
den Boned | Used in the Royal Households. 


DHAWING FOR ‘‘ THE 


and other famous journals is a well-paid 

profession. Lean teach you todraw 
story illustrations, ad 
veriisements, fashi t 


thoroughly by 
eourse for becinners (Fee 21 - el 

ad (Postage) for my new prospectus. It 
is illustrated iu full e-lour, and describes 


my two courses. Write me personally 
¥ GERRARD, The Northern School of 
Press Drawing 


32), BRADSHAW, EOLTON. 
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Nourishes 


and 
Sustains 


Brown bread is simply bran 
bread. It hasneither the rich- 
ness nor the digestibility of 


which is made from the finest 
wheat flour enriched with 
valuable organic phosphates 
and nitrogenous body- 
building elements. 


Always ask for HOVIS, therefore, 
and you can be sure of getting a 
food with a known 
dietetic value. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


( RETAIN THE VIGOUR OF youtH ) 


by using 


for Neuralgia, Headache, Rheumatism 
and Influenza. 


13:3. 
LimiteD, SLACK 


Write to- SAMPLE, mentioning 


ne Quiver.” 


Peach's Carla aivs 


Just Publisned est are | lowest prices 
DIRECT FROM THE L 0% 3. 


Nottingham Net Curtains | 
Casement Nets Fabrics, Madras, Cretonnes ets 
Linens Underwear, Blouses | hee I 


6) years reputation i secure the ow Curtain 


Book Buyers Gus de Free 


s. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural ¢ 


LOCKYER'S suns = RESTORER 


t t 
2- “Everywhere, 


make 


SULPHOLINE 


ping rit hes rate ec rena, by ap 
py LINK, lersthe sk pote soft, C.car, 
ttabie. bor g2 years has le t tor 
Eruptions | Psoriasis | ozema Biotchee 
Pimples Roughness Sourf Spots 
Redness Rashes | Acne | Rosea 


by the great Skin S }. PRPPER 
i Laboratories, | bis sont 
t can be mt 


| 
wa 
3 A y 7 This splendid nery 1, tonic, restorative is one of the \ 
most effica is remedigs known to medical science tor 
— | the treatment 
of muscu arand — 
fh ji rhe mat n WES 
and kindred 
trouble It Ne 
soothe and Gal 
st athe 
nerve and 
whole 
ornarcotics. Itis absolurely safe reliable, a an 
be cep upon giv and tasting reise 
fs I ts 7 4 t Drug Stores, and 
, 13 3- 
. 
stur 
| ¢ scalj — t perfect 
famed Hair Restorer prepared by the great 
Ha J. PRI kK & » Led € 
atones, Lond >. ican be uned ect from the 
m Lente tldamt3 
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One spoonful 


of this 
golden 
AMIN 


CONCENTRATED 


| 


‘SUBSTITUTE | 


goes all the way to ensure success even to beginners in baking. It is 
an absorbing interest for growing girls to begin to make small cakes, 
rock buns, lunch cakes, puddings, etc., with Bird’s Egg Substitute. 

It is a good start in housewife training, because with Bird’s 
Egg Substitute, what was onee anxious and uncertain work, is now 
simple and successful. 


Birds 


E Substitute 


**One spoonful—one cake!” 


replaces eggs, and saves time and money. It also imparts 
lightness and richness to all kinds of cakes, buns and 
puddings. No baking powder or self-raising flour required. 
The Recipes in every tin of Bird’s Egg Substitute are an 
introduction to suecessful, economical home baking. Buy a tin 
to-day, and begin to save money on cakes and puddings. 


NERVOUS TIMIDITY, 


BLUSHING | 
- LART 


conquered in 7 days” 


‘ ‘ A 
Annes-on-Sea. Charming Pictures by means 


Complete Outfits: 24, 43, 83, Post Free 


for how many years. hom HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LIMITED, 


ils. A 
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Ask your draper 
to show you 


“HERCULES. 


\ 
4 


No need to worry about their clothes. the prices are decidedly reason- 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 


(Dept. D.F.), Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 


HERCULES 
FROCKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR 
THE YOUNGSTERS 


because HERCULES fabric 
stands any amount of wear. 
The designs are simply delight- 
ful, and there is a charming 
variety to choose from. The 
material wears well, washes 
well and always looks well, and 


ablee HERCULES Frocks 
are acknowledged to be the most suitable and 
the most economical dress for children obtainable. 


HERCULES OVERALLS 


for women have the same characteristics. Ask 
your draper to show you HERCULES garments 
so that you may judge for yourself—-and 


remember, HERCULES material can also be 


bought by the yard for making up at home. 


OUR GUARANTEE 

Every genuine Hercules garment 
bears the “ Mother and Child” ticket, 
and is guaranteed. Should any 
Hercules garment prove unsatisfac- 
tory in wash or wear, your draper 
will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


If your draper does not stock Hercules, 
please send to us for patterns. 


(Wholesale and Shapping only supplied.) 


| 
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FINE SHOES .tFACTORY PRICES 


Order by posi from Barratts and get 30/- quality for 18/6 


Ladies ' 


wish 


Direct by Post. 


18/6 


Post Free, Postage © In Brown 


Overseas Extra. Calf, 
Stute Style 2477. 


If not appr d, return un iled. 
M ney retu | 


why let the totally unnecessary middleman’s profits compel you to choose 

shoes of inferior cut and quality when you can buy as stylish a shoe as any lady need 

for at one-third less than shop charges ? 

sold in first-class establishments, but as it is sold through the post direct from 
the factory to the wearer you pay one modest factory profit only. 


Read these facts about this High-grade Shoe. 


Barratts’ fine footwear equals any 


Notice the graceful gise of the arch up over the Cuban heel. 
It rises from the wide part of the sole, which is correctly 
placed immediately under the big toe joint. That ensures a 
giove-like fitting from under the arch up over the instep, 
The ne at, 


ornamentil punching is smart-looking, and the 


leather stitfenc dt iwel grip stops the heel rising and keeps the 

nstthe ankle. The patent leather blocked 
toe is the correct fashionable model The material and 
making leave n to be desi ed. The ire fine 
quality polis kid; the soles are best et nglish sole 
leather, stitc by hand sewn principle, and solid 
leather insoles give firm, easy tread and inside smootines 
Write for this shoemyou will be as delighted with its 
smartness as you are pleased with 


its low price. 


Style 2558. 


your order now—this way— 


Give usual size worn. Sizes stocked are 2, 2}, 3, 3}. 4, 43, 
5, 54, 6, 64.7, 74, and Size 8 aj- extra. If unce:tain ot size, 
send footshape, got by running pencil round stock- 
inged toot which rests (with normal pressure) on 
paper. Stae style. Enclose cheque or money 
order for 15/6 for home orders and overseas orders 
where C.O.D.is not used. Postage extra over: 
seas. Send 10/- deposit only with Cash on 

Delivery orders 


Crder from W, BARRATT & CO., Ltd., 76 “ Footshape,” Eng. 


Write for Barvatts 


page Likustrated Catalogue or igee (posta 


3d.) 


Healthy Women 


Mothers, 


The CORSET. of HEALTH 
The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
8 11 - POST 

/ pal’ 
\ Compleie with Special 
| Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
from 2010 30. Made 
in finest quality Drill, 


if it SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


cy 


No bones or steels to draz, hurt or break 
4“ No lac ng at the bace 
Made of strong, durabie drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders detachable for washing purposes 
Ac is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely when 
breathing 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps 
it has a short busk in tr nt which ensures a perfect sh» pe 
& is fasten dat the top & bottom with non :usting Hooks & Eyes 
It can be easily washedat home having nothing to rust or tarbiech 


ree every tle giving Leauty 
ever wor 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 


Treasure Cot 


This Dainty Cot is so Cosy and Warm— 
Hygienic—Well Balanced— Wash atle— Light 
to Carry—Folds up. 


No. 0. Plain Wood 34°6 \ Canopy 
No. 1. Stained W or 366 Drepery 
No.2 White Enamel, 39/6 ) Extra. 

Cox nt on 7 days aa , carr. vaid UK 


ge beaut 


EVERYTHING for GARY NURSERY 


The TREASURE COT CO., LTU. (Dept. M.2) 
124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1!1 


AV 
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The 4d. Drummer is the best 
Home Dye _ obtainable 


. the best value and the best dye; the 
proved reliable home dye of highest quality. 
Requires no preparation, needs no addition — 
no salt, no vinegar, etc.—_nothing but hot or 
boiling water for perfect home-dyeing results 

You srend most wisely in buying 


Drummer Dyes 
Complete absolutely ready for use. 
d Just follow the simp'e instructions on the packet, and 
you may rely on splendid results. Serd:o Edge’s, 
Bolton, for Free Booklet on Drummer-Dyeing, 
Drummer Dyes Even and Fast: uniform depth of 
colouring and equal success secured on all mate- 
FACH rials —S.|k, Cotton and Wool, mixture fabrics of 
COMPLETE. Corton and Wool, Silk and Wool, ete. 
The Reliable 25 Fast Colours——each one true to name 
Dye for all S.ld by all Grover Store, Oimen, and Chem-sts 
Fabrics Makers: WM. & SONS, Boston. 


“ My New Suite?” 


“Oh! this isn’t a new suite—it's the old one re- 
upholstered . . . . No, it isn't leather—it looks 
exactly like it, doesn't it 2—it’s “Rexine’ Brand 
Leathercloth. 


“ Expensive 2 Why, no; it's only about a quarter 
the price of leather, and John says it Wears ever so 
much longer—they have it at the club, you know. 


Easy to get? Well, we just asked the upholsterer Bond Leathercloth is 
tainal in ¢ ains 
to show us samples—we were almost spoiled for 
: and col. urs suitable for antique or 

choice—there were such lovely colours and grains modern furniture. 
but | think this just matches the reom, don't you? “Rexine” Brand Leathercloth is 
. «+ And it is entirely British made.” ideal tor all upholstery—it is dust 
an! germ proo!—saves the house- 


work, too. It can easily be washed 
when soiled. 


Ask your furnishing house to 
show you samples. 


REXINE LTD., 


Rexine Works, Hyde, 
Nr. Manchester. 
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SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


4 iJ / / FLUXITE" || 


| Bring 
'FLUXITE. 


A DISASTER AVERTED 

by the ever-ready FLUXITE. Leaking 

tanks, burst pipes, and huudreds of those 

everyday trials and troubles can be easily 

overcome by keeping FLUXITE handy. 
All mechanics will have 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES ‘SOLDERING 


liardwar Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in tins, price 
84., 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ask your Ironmonyer or Hardware Dealer.to show you the neat 
little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 


tal handle, a Be ix 
structions Proce 106, Sa et, ‘ited King 


CLEANS CARP:TS LIKE NEW 
One Jablet will 
Large Carpet. 
Sample 2d 
*. CHIVERS & Co. Ltd. 
Aloauy Works, 


Presiient: H.R H, The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


which dea sith larger :umbers children than any other 

Hospita ned with applications for 

aduiiss ! 

URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
Cot. Lorp WM. ¢ GLENTON KERR, Se 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


‘ACTURING CSI 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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You're carrying a dangerous 

as well as an unnecessary 

load if you have. Don’t drift; 

get rid of yourburden asthou- 

sands of others have done! 
Digestive trouble may manifest itself in 
many ways and may be termed indigestion, 
dyspepsia, gastritis and many other things, 
but it always starts in the stomach, and is 
due to excess and harmful acid. That's 
the key to the whole situation, for if you 
can get rid of this dangerous acid you 
can get rid of the whole disorder! 


And you can get rid of the excess 
acidity simply and with ease and safety— 
by taking Bisurated Magnesia. The in- 
stant this preparation enters the stomach 
all trace of discomfort goes and the 
digestive organs, relieved and thereby 
strengthened, proceed with their work 
normally and healthily. 

The benefits derived from the taking of 
Bisurated Magnesia are noticeable from the 
outset; not only in the absence of pain, 
but in the quicker step, the brighter eye 
and the more cheery glow in the cheeks 
There's health for Cyspeptics in every bottle 
of LBisurated Magnesia; it is the stomach- 
rufferer's sure aid and stand-by. 

Doctors recommend Bisurated Magnesia 
hospitals use it and chemists everywhere sell 
it at 1/3 a package for either powd-r or tablet 
forms: when buying, it is wise to look for the 
name ‘‘ BISURATED," as this insures your 
getting the one thing that WILL do you good 


Bismag, Ltd. London, N.W.1, 
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Days with the Bovs and Girls 


Daddy pays his weekly visit to the village tuck-shop to the 
unconcealed delight of the children . . . for it means the 
weekly tin of Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. 
In 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose by weight, 
Confectioners everywhere are selling the original 
delicious quality of Toftee-de-Luxe at 8d. per } lb.— 


a price reduction that is entirely beneficial, the quality 
of Toffee-de-Luxe remaining the best possible. 


Eggs and Cream-de-Luxe, Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe, and 
all the flavours are favourites with everyone everywhere. 


Mackintosh’s T offee-de-Luxe has 
the largest sale in the world. 


TOSHS 


Toffee-de-Luxe 


The Quality Sweet reat 


xvili 


(Halcyon Days OSL 
A | G 
CAs 


PARFUP1 


HIS original creation 

is a ‘ poem in per- 
fumes ‘— fresh, fragrant 
and lasting. Parfum 
Grekis never cloys or 
palls. It is captivating 
and entrancing with a 
refined, delicate, clinging 
fragrance of unusual 
attractiveness and charm 


4, 6 per Bottle. 
Savon. per Tablet, 
2/6 box of 35 Tablets. 
Poudre Riz 2* per Bos 


Drop wed by Girard ef Ge. 


and abfoinads/e only from:— 


CHIEF 


LONDON BRANCHES:— 
182 Regent Street,w.. 
112-118 Edgware Road, w2. 
15 New Bond St, w.1. 


Over 100 Branches in London Area. 


Over 600 Branches 
throughout .he Country. 


tat 
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[ 


Ladies are cordially invited to visit the 
nearest b-anch of Boots The Chemists and 


inspect the many dainty perfumes and 
accesscries. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD 
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Soap 


LOORS and tables scrubbed 
* regularly with Hudson’s Soap 
prove that nowhere is wood- 
work cleaner than in_ the 
homesteads of Britain. Year 

in and year out this good old soap 
maintains traditional cleanliness without 
additional work or worry. “It’s much 
For washing better to use Hudson’s than it is to 
clothes—for live in dirty surroundings,” that is what 
cleaning home the British housewife says of this 


—for washing- 
up after meals. wholesome and sweet-smelling soap. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich & London, 


xx 
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CAN A CRIMINAL MAKE GOOD? 


Is it possible for a man who has served a term in prison to 
make good, or will he inevitably drift further into criminal ways? 
This important question is dealt with in a fascinating article 
which forms one of the features of my next number. There will 
also be an article entitled ‘‘ Jew or Arab,” dealing with the question 
of who has a right to the Holy Land. 


The question of the Anglo-French Entente will be dealt 
with in a frank and interesting manner by 


Stewart Smith, and there will be thrilling {) 
short stories by Alice Garland Steele, Michael 


Kent, Watson Dyke, Anne Weaver, etc, ~ 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, ae 

All MSS. submitted to the Edutor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed enveiope. Address, The Edttor, THB QUIVER. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibilsty for MSS, 


Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 148. der annum, 


Just a touch on the handle 


Clean your carpets as you dust- and it 
iessly sweep the easv Whirlwind Sw 

way. No electricity required. eeps 
Just a touch on the handle and while it 


the automatic Whirlwind motor 
sucks up the deep-cdown dust 
while its automatic brush re- 
moves all surface litter and 
renovates carpets. 


Suction Cleans 


‘WHIRLWIND 


Suction Sweeper 


Booklet Free 


The Whirlwind is supplied on the 
rental purchase svstemif required. 
You pay 15/-a month rental fora 
few months and the machine be- 
comes your own property. Write 
for hancsome c rcular giving full 
pa ticulars., 


Dept. Q, 

The Po table Utilities Co., Lta, 
Vacuum Cleaner House, 

7 & 8 Fishec Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, Feb., 1922 


Proud Miss Hartington. Story _by 
BRENDA EvizaBbeTH SPENDER. [ilus- 
trated by P. Hick.ing 


The Future of Germany. Revenge— 
or Revival? ky a DipLomar . 


The Flat Opposite. Story by Anne 
WeAVER cliustrated E, Briault 


Peter's Progress. Story by Micuact KENT. 
Tilustraid by Charles Crombie . 


The Palace of Westminster. Some Little- 
known Departments. By F PRIMROSE 
Stevenson, Jllustrated from Ph. tograghs 


The Y.M.C.A.: A Straight Talk, Must 
th: Ked Triangle Go Back? By E. 


Whispers in Ink. By Cuartes INGe . 


The Vagabonds Story by H. Mortimer 
BaTren. by Warw:ck Reynolds 


“The Man in the Iron Mask.” No.4 
of Hist rical Mysteries." By J. A. 
BREN on, B.A., F.R.Hist S.. 


THE DARK HOUSE. Serial Story. 
By I. A. R. WYLIE. 
W. S. Bagdat pulos 


Illustrated by , 
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The Home-made Violin 
Story by ** QUARMBY.”’  Jilusivated by 
De Walton . i : . 363 


PAGE 
Beside the Still Waters. ‘' Is Goodness 
Hercditars ?"’ By the Rev. Jouy 

A. Huttox, D.D. . 


Between Ourselves. By Tue Epitor . 354 


Rails and Romance. Sidelights on Post- 


War Transport. By FRANK ELIAs. 


Grand Doll-Dressing Competition . 362 


Western 


The Whole Art of Saving. Expert Advice 
on Thrift. By ARTHUR BROOKE ~ aoe 


The Cutting Down of Education. 


Another Opinin by a‘ Quiver’ 
READER ‘ ‘ 370 


The New Army of Helpers. Conducted 


by Mrs. GrorGe STURGEON. ee 


Hot Water—Ever Ready. By P. W. 
GoopenouGH. IJliustvated from Photo- 


graphs . 374 
A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION. 

SenalStury. By Vioter M. MErHLEy. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN 


A 
= 
» 


FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS 


| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


Cuts short attacks of 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHCA, 


and other bowel 


SPASMS 
HYSTERIA 
PALPITATION 


COLIC, 


complaints 


THERE {S NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3]- 
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THOSE STARVING 
CHILDREN OF 


How can We 


Help Them? 

3 Y LET US START 

a FOOD BIN in 
a MONEY BOX 


IN IT WE COULD PUT 
THE PRICE OF 


cigar—or even a cigarette. 

magazine—or even a newspaper. 

box of chocolates—or even a stick. 

taxi fare—or even a bus ride. 

cup of chocolate-—or even a cup of tea. 
twopenny stamp—or even a post card. 
concert ticket—or even a seat at the pictures. 
plant—or even a few flowers. 

book—or toy or box of matches. 


ALL WOULD HELP TO FILL THE BIN! 


And when full we can send the contents to Lord Weardale, 
Chairman, SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, 
42, Langham Street, London, W.1. 


“THE RECORD” of the SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 
(Twice Month.y THREEPANCA) 
will keep you in touch with the work and the eenditions which make 
that work neces ary. 
Write to the MANAGER, 26 Colden Sguare, Londen, W1, for 
FREE SPECIMEN. 
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Thousands of infant ine 
saved yearly. 


Join in the fight against the waste 
of child life. 


Since 1914 the death rate of infants, under one year of age, has 
been reduced from 105 to 80 per 1,0C0 births. 

In other words, as a result of the fight against the waste of child life, thousands 
of infant lives are now being saved each year. 
In this great work SCOTT’S Emulsion continues 
to play an important part. 

Each year SCOTT’S Emulsion brings health and 
strength to thousands of weakly children and 
saves from the grave many little ones, who 
suffered from mal-nutrition and debility. 

Give SCOTT’S Emulsion regularly to your 
children during the trying winter months. 

You are helping in the fight against the waste 
of child life when you keep your children nou- 
rished by this lung-healing and body-building food. 
You can daily see your children grow more 
robust and contented, as they reap the benefits 
of the pure cod liver oil and tonic hypophos- 
phites, which SCOTT’S Emulsion contains. 
Isn't it worth while to take home a bottle of 
SCOTT'S Emulsion—TO-NIGHT? 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


SCOTT'S Emulsion may be safely relied upon, in cases ot 


COUCHS, COLDS BRONCHITIS WASTING WHOOPINC-COUCH 
CONSUMPTION PNEUMONIA MEASLES AND TEETHING. 
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Destiny 


We are all subject to the decrees 
- of fate. Chance plays havoc with 
our best laid schemes. Yet be 
firmly persuaded that no man is 
the mere puppet of circumstances, 


the pawn of fate. 

Your future can be forecasted 
—so can the weather. But not 
with any certainty in either case. 
Because, when all allowance is 
made for outside influences, there 
is a power in YOU to falsify 

prediction, to alter the 

destiny that seems marked 
out for you. You can do 
better than people expect—or 
worse. You can choose the 
influences that shall mould & 

your life. It is not 7 

your destiny to be a 

straw floating down the |; 

stream. Use the 
powers you have—- 

and don’t murmur 

at fate. 
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**She threw down the knife and stood up, tacing Drawn by 
him as he rose across the untouched breakfast ’’—p, 205 a 
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‘Proud Miss Harti 
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KEFFINGTON SMITH woke up be- 
cause the train stopped, as it had done 
half a dozen times before, dozed and 
again the stop was so much 
He yawned, swung his 
from the seat of the first- 
class compartment, which he had to himself, 
and thrust his head out of the window. 
Heads and bodies were appearing from car- 
left and right of his, dimly seen 
1 the dark of the wet autumn night, 
voices were raised in inquiry or protest, and 
sounds from the engine—a diminishing hiss 


woke 
longet 
long 


because 
than usual. 


legs down 


riage s 
throug! 


of steam, an occasional clink of metal 
against metal—came faintly to the ear 
through the patter of the rain, 

‘By James!” said Skeffington Smith, 
waking up more completely with his 
head thrust out of the window and the wind 
and rain buficting him, “it looks like a 
breakdown or something on the dine. 
What's the matter?” he asked of the nearest 


of his fellow-passengers. 
Something 
think,” 


gone wrong with the works, 
boy's through the 
interrupted by impatient interjections 
in another which suggested that dis- 


and delays which spell romance to 


/ 


dark, 


came a voice 
voice, 
comtorts 


the 


young are only irritations to the elderly. 
“I'm going to see,” said Skeffington 
Smith to himself, and opened his door. It 
was safe enough to drop down on to the 
permanent way, for, like most of the little 
lines which carry one to the loneliest and 
least frequented parts ot Devonshire, the 


Barnmouth and [xstaple line is a_ single 
track st of length, and the train 
which stood incongruously brightly lit on a 
curve which crossed the 
heather-clad, 
either 


for m its 
shoulder of a lonely 
wind-swept hill was the last 
way to-night. 

Smith, joining the little group around the 
engine, in time to hear the 
final “Tere she'll "bide 


gang comes over from Exstaple.” 


was driver's 


verdict, till the 


BRENDA ELIZABETH SpENDER DER 
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“That’s cheery,” said the boy, 
followed Skeffington’s lead. “We must be 
miles from anywhere; Barnmouth’s another 
ten miles at least. My, what a wind!” 

“But there’s another station before Barn- 
mouth.” Smith had to shout to make him- 
self heard, as he turned to the guard. “We 
are not very far from Hunter’s Bay, are 
we, guard? Isn’t there a village there— 
an inn or something?” 

The guard conceded that there might be 
something, that the station was less than 
half a mile away, and that once there the 
station-master might be expected to be able 
to do something for them, and that 


who had 


there 


was nothing for it but to trudge along the 
permanent way to Hunter's Bay station, 
through the wind and rain, slipping and 
stumbling along the stones between the 


sleepers. 

It was an uncomfortable walk, and at the 
end of it not even the schoolboy, who had 
been for adventure, was sorry to 
the lights of the station, to feel the 
platform under-foot and some shelter over- 
head. 

“Tt’s not a fit night to drive even if we 
could get a car,” said somebody in the little 


so eager 


see 


group crowding round the station-master 
and demanding his assistance, and that 
worthy snatched at the words, “There's 
only one car in the village, Dr. Cobble- 


dick’s, and ‘taint likely anyone would drive 
over torn roads with horses in this weather. 
You'll have to ’bide.” 

The station-master, 
son with a 


a fat, pink-faced per- 
that matched the 
line of gold braid on his cap, looked upon 
the victims of the inefficiency of his com- 
pany’s arrangements with an air of helpless 
indignation, as though he himself was the 
chief sufferer. An elderly gentleman, 
an impossibly large white muffler, 
splutter. 

“What's to be done, 


moustache 


in 
began to 


” 


then? 
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\ woman in a 
laughed. 


jong grey overcoat 
“Why, there’s nothing we 
make the best of it.” 
Skeffngton Smith liked both her voice 
and her spirit, and took his cue from her. 
“Can't you put some of us up for the 
night, station-master ?” 


can do only 


“There's a fire in the waiting-room.” 
“But 
“You might get beds down in the village, 
knock folks up. There's the Boar and the 
Cart and Horses. I can’t do nothing here.” 
“Sulky brute—means he wont,” said 
Smith to himself. “Well then, who is for 
the village? It seems the best thing to be 


beds?” 


done.” 

He found again an agitated elderly lady 
clutching a jewel-case, who had been his 
charge on the walk from the train, and 
offered his arm. The party moved off away 
from the dim station lights into the dark- 
ness of a country lane, grumbling a little, 
a little excited at the that had 
befallen them. 


adventure 
It was not until the Blue Boar and the 
Cart and Horses had proved accommodat- 
ing, and a sleepy hostess in curl papers was 
previding hot drinks and preparing shake- 


downs on floors and couches, that Smith 
realized that the woman in the grey coat 


was missing from their company. It was 
no affair of his, but he did not care to think 
of her alone at the station with that surly 
brute of a station-master and the dark, lonely 
Janes between her and any possibility of de 
cent companionship. Perhaps if she had been 
old and plain he might not have been so 
chivalrously 

spending the 


concerned about her 
night, but standing 
her, though he had not seen her face, he 
had been aware of a sleck, fair head, and 


way of 
behind 


slight shoulders, which promised well, Just 
such another fair-haired woman had meant 
more to him a few years ago than anyon 
on earth, and perhaps it wa 
of her back again to the 
station to persuade this other to come down 
to the hospitable slue 

The station was darket 
back to it, the 


some 


THEMIOLS 
which sent him 
Boar. 

suull when he got 
station-master’s house a 


blank, a glimmer from. the 


‘ shining 

Waiting-room window. 
Skethngton Smith hesitated, then knocked. 

The Te Was a 


sound of 


moments silence 
The 
the light streamed cut into his e 


him. 


, then the 
Ope ned and 
es, dazzling 


footsteps, 


. Mr. Smith! Isn't 
this extraordinary!" He saw her hand held 
frankly out in greeting, and though he 
could not clearly see her face, knew that it 
had not been her likeness to Phillipa Hart- 
ington which had brought him back, but the 
fact that it was Phillipa herself. He stam- 
mered following her into the 
lighted room, and they stood facing each 
other, she self-possessed—only the light in 
her eyes betraying her excitement—he red- 
faced and awkward, fastening and unfasten- 
ing the gloves he had pulled off as he came 
in and held clutched. in one hand with his 
cap. 


something, 


“| thought you had gone down to the vil 
lage with the rest.” 

Then she had recognized him and had 
not spoken. It hurt him as probably she 
had not guessed that it could. His  self- 
assurance had always 
guessed that she regarded him in spite of 
his money as “not quite a gentleman, by 
birth at least,” and had cursed himself for 
his own fumbling etforts to please her, even 
while he 


grew even less; he 


persisted in them, until her en 
gagement to some fellow abroad had demon 
strated their futility; vet the old 
persisted. 


habit 


“T did go down to the they're 


quite decent people at one inn, and there] 


village; 


be a bed of some sort for evervone. I came 
back to tell vou.” 

“To tell me?” 

‘] didn't know it was vou, though | 
thought it was like you.” 

‘L knew you directly you spoke. Thi 
station-master is quite willing for me t 


spend the night here.” Phillipa 
and their eves met. “He isn't 
ounds; he 


laughed, 
is bad as he 
married to 
that he won't be 


pt 


Was going ott to bx 
now he’s 
able to go, and his 


morrow, atraid 


house is all and 


garnished ready for the bride, and he simply 


couldn't face the idea of having it, as he 


said, ‘all knocked about and dirtied by 


ruck of passe neers.’ That's whv he didn't 
ask us in. He said that he would have 
asked me, only he didnt know ‘how 
Maggie’ that’s the bride-to be, I suppose 


‘would like itl” 


“Swine!” said Skeffington Smith, long 
ing to kick station-master. “Come 
down to the Blue Boar.” 

“Td rather stay here.” 


He loovked round the 
rug spread the 
where she 


bare room, at her 


hard wooden bench, 


had heen “Ying 


***Can't you put some of us up 


for the night, station-master ? 


“You'd be much more comfortable at the 
inn,” 
She shook het head. 


not.” 
He hesitated a 
the door. 


‘I'd rather 
moment, then turned to 

“If 1 can't persuade you, at least I won't 
keep you talking. He looked 
down at her left eves fol 
his. The engagement ring still 
sparkled on her finger alone. “Good night, 
Miss Hartington.” 

“Good night, Mr. Smith, and thank you.” 
She stood in the bright doorway watching 
him go, but presently, when he had heard 
her close the door and the key turn in the 


Good night.” 


hand and her 


lowed 


lock, Skeftington Smith came back from 
Where he had waited round the nearest 
corner 


Karly in the morning when, atter a cold 
and night, the young 
woman opened her door again there he was 
still. 

“Why, Mr. 


restless perverse 


Smith "—a faint flush rose to 


WAITan 
ROU! 


Crawn by 
P. B. Hickling 


“vou haven't been here all 
mean 


her pale tace 
night the 
early?” 
Smith laughed uneasily. 
“It was nothing; there’s a very 
bench quite sheltered in that corner by the 


rain—l you are up 


decent 


weighing machine.” 
“But did 
necessary.” 


why you do it: Tt wasn't 


“IT know it wasn’t, but I didn't like leav- 
ing you here alone.” 

His devotion and his 
touched her. 

“{ didn’t mean to be tiresome last night, 
refusing to hotel...’ 
truth is, I haven't much money with me. 

I thought we might have to hire to-morrow 
to get on. I'd better economize.” 

“And you wouldn't borrow from m¢ 

They looked at each other, and each tired 


obvious discomfort 


come to the 


face reddened. 

“Tt ‘isn't that really. ..... on my 
way to take up a post, but, you know, when 
one hasn't been trained for anything one 
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has to accept a low salary, and I don’t want 
to begin in debt if I can help it.” 

Smith stared down at her, so moved that 
he forgot for the moment even to be awk- 
ward, 

“In debt! Great Scott, and I’d give you 
inything on earth that you'd take from me.” 

His emotion struck them both dumb, and 
while he sought vainly for words with which 
to bridge the chasm his impulsive speech 
had made she took the initiative. There 
Was pride in every line of her delicate face, 
so much so that you might have thought 
her cold if you had seen her with the tell- 
tale eyes, which let you into the secret of 
her character, downcast, and perhaps it was 
pride now which dictated the condescend- 
ing humility of the words with which she 
ignored the real meaning of his. 

“Well, you shall give me breakfast... 
as soon as you like . . . and perhaps *I 
could have a wash... I suppose a bath is 
out of the question? Sleeping in waiting- 
rooms leaves a very frowzy feeling behind, 
I find.” 

With a laugh she put her hands to her 
ruffled hair, tucking back a tendril here 
and there. It was obvious that she intended 
to keep him in his place; her very natural- 
ness rebuked his misplaced emphasis, and 
he was ready enough, a little ashamed of 
himself, to follow her lead. 

They gathered up her belongings between 
them, suit-case, rug, umbrella, and maga- 
zine, and went out into a world that was 
white with autumn mist, now promising a 
fine day after the Their footsteps 
sounded loud in the narrow lane, the dew 
on branches of red-hipped wild rose and 
berried bramble flicked off upon them as 
they passed, and above all the stir and 
flutter of excitement, of which each was con 


storm, 


scious, they kept up a screen of conversa- 
tion upon unimportant things. 

“Tt is a long while since we met,” from 
her. 

“Five him—he felt at once 
too glibly, and pretended a hesitation, “I 
think so. Let me see, the last time I stayed 
at your uncle’s was just before I went out 
to France the second time, after I had my 
commission, 


years,” from 


“After you were wounded.” 


“That's it: that makes five years. And 
your aunt and uncle, how are they?” 

She laughed. 

“Very well, but rather sorry for them- 
selves just now. Uncle Fred’s nice im- 


portant War Office job came to an end with 
the war, of and he is sore 
about it. He's nothing else to do now, and 
his investments are not paying as they did; 
he feels quite poor.” She laughed again. 
“Hence at last I am allowed to take a post 
. . both my cousins are married.” 


course, very 


“And you... when is your... when 
are you ....” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“When am I going to be married? 1 
don't know: 1 don't know at all. It de 


pends... 

It must have been this way of re 
garding her engagement which emboldened 
him, instead of taking her to the Blue Boat 
or the Cart and Horses, stutled to over 
flowing with their fellow-passengers, to turn 
in at the humbler Rose and Crown, where 
the innkeeper’s wife could be scen on het 
knees before the bar parlour fire coaxing it 
into a blaze. 


Cary 


“Tf we could get something to eat here 
it would be more comfortable, 1 expect 


not such a crowd,” said Smith to his com 
panion, and with her consent explained the 
situation to the woman on her knees, who 
turned at their approach. 

“Good morning. We're passengers by the 
midnight train that broke down here last 
night. If vou could give us some break 

“And me a wash,” said Phillipa. 

The innkeeper’s wife, on appre ing the 
situation, proved equal to it. 

“A woman of infinite resource and 
sagacity,” said Phillipa ten minutes later, 


door behind her and 
making Smith, who had been staring out of 
the window while 
with a start. Having once turned, he stared 
so hard that Phillipa, as though hei 
fresh trimness, the shining sleckness of her 


closing the parlour 


he waited for her, turn 


new 


litthe head, the morning fragrance that clung 


about her, were somewhat embarrassing het 


consciousness, went rattling on: “She got 


me a delightful wash—-such a jug of hot 
water and a beautiful lavendery towel 
and here’s breakfast already—fried eggs” 


veeping under a shining dish cover—-“and 
ping 8 


real butter.” 
said Smith, 
fastening his eves upon her slim bare 
petal-pink on the white table-cloth. 
Miss Hartington’s eves followed his, 
she sat behind the teapot instead of 


flying to recover her lost property as he 


You've forgotten vour ring,” 


hand, 


and 
down 


had expected. 
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‘TL haven't,” she said. “I left it off on 
purpose; it’s in my pocket.” 

“But why? Why leave it off? Won't 
fiancé 


‘He's dead,” said proud Miss Hartington 
behind AT 

Ske fineton 
silent. 


teapot. 


Smith sat down was 
You could hear the tea gurgle now 
and then as it left the spout of the pot, and 
once the spout itself clinked against the cup 
that filled. Distant household 


noises cart in the road outside only 


was being 
and a 
seemed to emphasize the silence of the bar- 
parlour, with nothing 
more than a pair of china dogs, some late 
Victorian and framed_ plates 
from Christmas numbers of old magazines. 


which they shared 


photographs 


Miss Hartington shot a glance across the 
table at his gloomy face, and her own was 
curiously disturbed, not sad at all, but a 
litthe frightened. 

“You needn't be sorry for me, you know,” 
she said at last. 


He raised his eyes at her brusque tone 


and looked at her as one awaking from a 
painful dream 
But I am when did he die?” 
This morning,” said proud Miss Hart- 
ineton Do you take sugar?” 


Sketlington Smith, his two hands on the 


table, his honest, plain face a study 1n in 


terrogation, ignored her question, stull 
staring t 
n how... only this morning 
lo you know about it?” 


ud Miss Hartington applied herself to 


killed him.” 


cause—! 


mwn the knife and stood up, 
him as he rese across the untouched 


ause—well, because I 


made him come alive too, so I had the right 
to. He wasn't real. It’s such a shabby 
story, so vulgar, but when [| came to live 


with Uncle Fred after father died they were 
always teasing me because | wasn't engaged 
you can't, horrid 
nice can be about 


don't know, 


—you how 
women who are not quite 
that sort of thing, I oughtn’t to say it, but 
Uncle Fred’s wife really ésn’t. 


Being mar- 
ried is success 


the sort of marriage doesn't 
matter as long as there’s money—and then 


you came and’—her cheeks were flaming 
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now, but she held on without flinching— 
“vou came, and they thought you liked me 

. . they began to plan and scheme so that 
you should ask me... I was feeling almost 
terrified.” 

Skeffington Smith had come a little nearet 
to her, 

‘You could always have said ‘No.’” He 
spoke gently, but his face looked suddenly 
old and lined. 

She shook her head. 

‘You haven't understood—I didn’t really 
myself then, I only knew that if they— 
they caught you for me it would have killed 
me, and [I had that ring—they'd never seen 
it. I put it on one day when I'd had a 
letter from a girl in the Malays who used 
to be at school with me, and [ made him 
up... my lover out there. I was so afraid 
they would make you marry me. . . some- 
how.” 

“Because was very pale now; 
something in his very attitude conveyed the 
etlect of millions of miles between them, 
his eyes were sad, his voice quite steady but 
quite toneless—“ because it would have been 
just ‘any sort of marriage,’ not the right 
one? Money and nothing more?” 

She braced herself for the last most pain- 
ful phase of her confession. She was not 
proud Miss Hartington for nothing, nor for 
nothing the owner of those warm tell-tale 
eves. 

“T thought so then,” she said. She turned 
away, her arms on the mantelpiece among 
the china dogs and the late Victorian photo- 
graphs, her face upon them. Smith 
over to her in a stride. 

“And afterwards 
afterwards?” He 
now: she 


came 


. please, Phillipa, 
was very her 
hear his sharply drawn 
breath, and her answer, whispered as it was, 
reac hed him ¢ learly. 


close to 
could 


“After you had gone I knew it wasn’t. 
that it was because I was afraid to find out 
that they had interfered, and it hadn't been 
alone and me 
other.” 

“Phillipa,” said Sketfiington Smith again, 
but this time his tone added so much to the 
simple word that it told her exactly what 
she had wanted to know. 

Her mouth trembled into a smile, her 
hands went out to meet his. 

“Dearest,” said proud Miss Hartington. 


vou alone—loy ing each 
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The Future 
of Germany 


Revenge—or Revival ? 
By 
A Diplomat 


This striking article gives the unofficial opinion of a prominent public 


man on a matter of vital importance and absorbing interest. 


It calls 


for earnest and careful consideration. 


ROPHECY But 
no form of prophecy is so dangerous 
historical History, de 


the itself. 


is alwavs dangerous. 


as prophecy. 


spite not 
Neithe 


can argue 


old adage, does repeat 


the 


historian nor the meteorologist 


airly by analogy; the historical 


future like the atmospheric tuture, ts 
I 


governed by an infinite variety of possible 


combinations and permutations which none 


can foresee, none can control 


Still, there are certain broad ‘tendencies 
in the ordering of civilization which afford 
legitimate scope for speculation. Civil- 
ization, history—use which word you will 

is essentially in motion. Week by week, 
day by day, hour by hour, we are approach- 
ing some end. It behoves every thinking 
man and woman to bear this constantly in 
1 ind, and to trv to form some clear idea 
as to the general direction in which we are 
moving Failing this, w nerely drift: we 
become opportunists, with n onvi ms, 
no ideals, prey d only to deal with the 
immediate emergencies of the moment 


The Future of Western Civilization 


Now, at present time Germany con 


stitutes the cssential factor in the future of 
Western civilization Phe tuture of Europe 
depends, for good o l, largely the 
future of German 

The autumn of tot iw 6 Germany 
crushed, humiliated, beaten: she had made 
a bold bid to dominate the world, and had 
been foiled. Some fous there were wh 
then looked forward to a future when the 
nations of kurope would live in harmony, 
on an Imost OP tt ( the chiet 
disturbit ent emed, had been 
removed, 

“World power or downfall during the 
war we heard this dramati phrase of 
Bernhardi so often reiterated that manv ot 
us e to think that e deteat of Ge 
many s accressive 
ably te the extinction G ! 1 first 


class power. In consequence, we are now 


surprised at the country’s stabilitv. and 
ysperity, 

But if history teaches anything, it teaches 
that the causes of a nation’s downfall are 
not naval or military, but economic. The 
collapse of Rome was economi rhe col- 
lapse of Spain was economic. A military 


alone will never suftice 


set-back 
the growth of an active, virile 
Now, of all 


] 
peopie, 


the nations of modern Europe 


the Germans unquestionably are the most 
active and the most virile. Their recovery, 
therefore, so far from being a matter for 
surprise, is merely proof ot the working ot 
an immutable law, 


The Rising Germany 


For some time after the termination of 


thaps, to 


Cat 
Disorder 


seemed, 
that 
Austria, 

The 
their entity as a ona 


the State appeared likely at 


hostilities at the super- 


ht go the 


server 
le 
ot awiessness 


oven ral, 


German people appeared 
and 


to 


} 
ave hos uon, 


nent 


crumble into its Component. parts. 


But Germany was merely stunned by the 
blows she had received. Her tality. was 
unimpaired, and soon we began to see her, 
slowly but with increasing enerev, strue 


eling to res watching 


now—and not without anviet 

Vhat is this rising Germany 

Is she the ich Cat an Did we endure 
these tour wful vears of suffering and 
laughter all to no purpose, only that the 


old menace might aeain hane over Europe? 


is she a new and chastened Germany ? 
If so, what will be her pe 


be her influence: 


ition mn the world, 


Two Great Camps 


\t the time of writir the forces of re 
action and progress are fairly evenly 
livided, Germany is split into two great 


$ 
— 
— 
= 
29% 


In the are those who and 
plot tor a war ol 
this 
restoration, and of Germany, 
ent, 


her Treaty 


one still hope 
rhe 


Hohenzollern 


revenge. leaders of 


Visions of a 


party have 
at the psycho 


logical mon springing to arms, repudi 


ating obliga and regain 


ing in one short, irresistible campaign all 


that she has lost. 


An Economic Revenge? 


who 
The 
(aermany to 
They 

can 


In the other camp are those strive 


for a more subtle revenge leaders 


restore 


her old position as a military power. 


to-day the economic weapon 


be wielded with much ereater effect than 


the sword. Their purpose is to enable 


Germany to usury Britain, and 


to become, as even Britain never has been, 
the financial and industrial centre of the 
world. 

And the latte ire eaders who \ 
direct the destin G n 
thing points to this cor S10 The re 
actionaries 1 clink tl purs and rattle 
their os bb sut yhards for th 
Most pa are « PU 


pressive displavs of arms, but she has not 
nor ha st means etting, munition- 
of war in the givantic quantities requit 


odern cendition 


she has not the time or the money to pro 
duce the These nes cannot be it 
n lates n 
slowly and at ereat 


Reduced to Impotence 


The n-istence the san 
i i nt | redu st part 
Virtual i \ dy inds 
ais t t I eye ’ ny who 
on ts s I idheren nd the n ‘ 
of dese rs increast Liohen 
erns Wo ad the 
throne tinally n s the B 
bons or the Stuar Ci nv, 
State, is dead 

And on { interreen 
during which po ' ver lay n the 
hands the nd revolution 
aries, an Cat in i n i 
1 b n econ State, governed 
great) merchan \n indus 

| ry oligarch 

hese new t inv, 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 


which is peculiarly suited to the genius of 
her people? 

There is no why, backed by 
prospering economic interests, they should 
stable administrations and— 
without struggle— 
reactionary and revo- 
The German is tem- 
discipline and 
rule; he has a strong respect for established 


reason 
not establish 
though not perhaps 
triumph alike ovet 
lutionary tendencies. 
peramentally amenable to 


Institutions, 


The Makers of New Germany 


The makers of new Germany, moreover, 
count and 
support. Women now hold nearly 
a halt of the voting power in the country, 
omen are notably conserva- 


will be able to more more on 


el nine 


i Phey represent largely the home 
ndpoint. Military adventures and revo- 
mn experiments are equally hostile to 


stability counts most 


work and 


Industrial 


long run will 


Vavs vote on the side of reguiatl 
such, 
The 
taxed to the 
revenue will not 
But the 


budget deficits as 


fo Germany 


importance need be attached. 
true, Is now 
the national 


onal expenditure. 


<ers of new Germany are spending for 
ne purpose only—the fostering of trade. 
Money wrung f the pockets of the tax- 
pave is m hrown away—as mil- 


unds are now being 


squandered in Britain on wholly unproduc- 


ventures and experiments—it is being 
eliberate sted in national trade. 


shipping is sub- 

Post Oftice is subsidized 

simply and solely in order that the German 


ve coal, transport, and 


}) ( a } which gives him a com- 

anding advantage in the markets of the 
a 

Faken ) he point of view of imme 

e national finance the policy may be 

bad. Undoubtedly it is hitting the indi- 


and 
ially. But if it prove 


professional 


o be the means of establishing trade, as 


it may, on an unshakably firm basis, 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 
Frade is the foundation of national pros- 


risks must 
akers of new Germany are 


‘o restore German trade 


taking enormous risks. But they impress 


business men of vision and 


h = 
the hone. 
with women In t 
al 
middle class man es} 
| 
aly 
republican guise, that strong government one as being 
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imagination who know 
risks they are 


and understand the 
incurring. 

We no longer 
many re 


serious talk of Ger- 
pudiating the Treaty ot Versailles. 


hear 


The makers of new Germany, as business 
men, have accepted the Treaty and the 
burdens it imposes as business labilities. 


They will see to it that reparation 1s made, 


that indemnities are paid. They recognize 
that these obligations cannot be avoided 
without incurring grave injury to national 
creat. 

Indemni‘ies 


The demands of the 
a heavy strain on their 
that 


demands some ad\ 


Allies will impose 
resources, but they 
fulniment of those 
be reaped, 
be paid largely in’ the 
As such they need not be 
unmitigated evil, for they can be made 


see even trom the 


antage may 
Indemnities must 
form of exports, 
an 

though at a heavy price—to foster Ger- 
man trade and at the same time injure the 


industries of France and Britain. 


German manufacturers, we are often told, 
can under-sell British manufacturers only 
by exporting at a loss. The legend was 
popular before the war; it continues to be 
popular; but from beginning to end it is so 


The 
ells the British manu- 


much moonshine. rman manutac- 


turer, when he under 


facturer, is still able to make a substantial 
gain. 


Germany Britain 


How much 
unless the 
and 
calamity. 


This was true before the war. 
the 


themselves 


truer will it be in future- 


gritish people bestir soon 
take 

Shorter 
standard of 


teps to avert pending 


hours, higher wages, an improved 


ing—-these are still the cries 


in Britain. 
duction ata 


| ongel hours and increased pro- 


lower cost—these are the cries 


in Germany. 


Of all the phenomena of the times the 
attitude of labour towards the new Germany 
is the most remarkable and symptomatic. 
Although the eight-hour day, which was 


adopted after the revolution, and which, be 
the Treaty of 
Versailles, is still nominally in force, the 


it added, is prescribed by 


introduction of piece-work on an extensive 
scale has resulted, in practice, 


in very much 

longer hours being worked. 
Throughout Germany men are working, 

and working cheerfully, ten, twelve, and 


even thirteen hours a day, Workmen's 
councils and all the machinery of trade 
union restraint have never had little 


influence. One may deplore this fact, but 
one cannot deny it; to shut one’s eyes to it 
is sui idal. 

So long as Germany is governed by men 
who understand and foster trade, labour will 


support and give stability to the govern- 


ment. <As this article goes to press, there 
are in Britain, despite her smaller popu 
lation, ten men seeking work for every one 


work in Germany. 
At Krupp’s erstwhile arsenal at Essen, to 


give but a 


man out ot 


single instance, more men are 
employed to-day than were employed in the 
But 


are not making engines of destruction, 


days immediately before the they 
they 
are turning out all manner of civilian com- 


modities 


War. 


trom railway 


supplies to moving 
jicture apparatus. 
| 


artificial teeth. 


They are even making 


A Rich Country 


Germany, her large, industrious 
population, her great mineral wealth, and 
her favourable geographical position, is 
naturally a rich ¢ With the 
sources of Upper Silesia at her 
she will become by far the 
in Europe. 


with 


yuntry. re- 
command 
ichest country 


There is more coal in Upper 


Silesia than there is in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

The new Germany seems likely to take 
full advantage of the benefits which nature 


has conferred upon her. She has already 
made a good Start. 
of industry. If she 
begun, an 


prosperity 


She is already a hive 


continues as she has 


era of unprecedented industrial 


lies before her, 


sy trade—not by the sword, by “peaceful 
penetration ”—not by conquest, she is plan 
German thorough 
ness, to dominate the world, 

These They deserve our 


serious 


ning, with characteristic 


the 


are 
attention, 


facts. 
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RS. DAVEN- 
TRY woke 


with a start. 


Y, 


Perhaps it would 
be more correct to 
say that she found 
herself suddenly 
wide awake in the 
darkness, every 


nerve strained 


} 


and tense, the 
jangling of the 
electric door-bell 
still in her ears. 


Had she dreamt it? Or had 


one of the queer noises inci- TZ 


dental to old houses aroused her? 

For this was a very old house in the 
heart of Bloomsbury—a district from which 
the tide of fashion had long receded and 
left it, a paradise of comparatively cheap 


rental to the possessors of moderate 
income 

Mrs. Daventry’s was a very modest in- 
come. She eked it out by daily secretarial 
work, and she rented one of the two flats 
on the third floor. Its windows were just 
to the Jett of the massive portico which 
topped with shabby stateliness the two tall 
pillars that rose to midway between the 
( 1 and third store 


Now she lay rigidly still, listening, No 
light penetrated through her window cur 
tains; it must be about the middle of the 
night--a cold night in winter. Who could 
possibly be ringing her bell at such an 
hour ? 

For a moment the idea of an alarm of 
fire crossed her mind; but if someone in 
the building had been trying to waken het 
in such an emergency, the ringing would 


have been continuou 

And lway upposing that he had not 
dreamt it) she retained a curious impres- 
of mething subdued, surreptitious 


about that ring, 
Phere are so many ways in which an 
electric bell can express itself. She knew 


Vi 


SSS 


S 


the brief, ageres- 


oo 


SS 
SS 


AI 


SMS 
SS 


sive tradesman’s 


summons, the hesi- 


tating tintinnabu- 
lation of a visitor 
who is not sure of 
the strength ot 
the bell-push, the 
brief, apologetic 
“ting” of the 
housekeepet who 


had forgotten the 
Ssery ic e key 
But the 
in her ears partook of the 
nature of none of these. 


Mrs. Daventry sat up, her heart beating 


sound whit h e¢ hoed 


rather quickly. Of course it was imagina- 
tion; it must be; but—— 

She stretched out her hand to turn on 
the light, and then paused, 

Sitting up in her narrow little bed, she 
could see over the foot of it to the lower 
edge of her bedroom door, and through the 
crack there streaked out against the dark- 
ness—vivid, arresting—a narrow glimmer 
of artificial light. For a moment that 
swift beating of her heart seemed to stop 
altogether. 

She remembered—/ferfect/y she remem- 
bered—turning off the light in the hall 
before she went to bed. Who had turned it 
n again? Who was inside the flat at this 


moment, separated from herself only by the 


ill fitting, unloc ked bedroom door: separ- 
ated only by the locked hall-door from that 
other somebody outside on the dark land 
ing—waiting, listening ? 

Following the brief, paralysed suspen- 
sion of her faculties, the released blood 
seemed to rush back upon her, thudding at 
her ears with deafening intensity, She 
forced herself to turn on the light above 
her, to slip noiselessly out of bed, and to 
thrust her feet into slippers and her arms 
into the sleeves of her dressing gown, 
\fter which she glanced round for some- 


thing in the way of a defensive weapon. 
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THE QUIVER 


little 
looked more fragile in her petrte 
than she really was. The poken 
snatched from the fireplace was clutched 
in a very determined hand. 

Then the bell rang again, unmistakably. 
She stiffened, listening. 
no mistake about her first impression; that 
ring was not a frank, confident 
admission. 


She Was a scrap ol a Woman who 
prettiness 
which she 


There id been 


appeal fon 


It was furtive, sinister 
And now the knowledge that someon 
else shared with her the shelter of tha 
locked. hall-door, broueht with it rather a 


sudden gush of relief than of fear. Of the 
two stranger elements which had broken so 
amazingly into her peaceful slumbers, the 
danger, if there were anv, lav in the one 
sutside on the landing. The 


twice, and there had been no <ound from 
within the flat. Whoever else was insice 
it at the moment had no more desire to 
answer that bell than she herself! 


Mrs. Daventry summoned up her cour 
age, and, poker in hand, 


out to 


Vent 


Inve stigate the unknown situation 
beyond her bedroom door. 

The light from the hanging lamp flooded 
the little hall; the white face of the grand- 
father’s clock in the corner showed 
hour to be half-past one; and near the 
clock, at the 1 
door there crouched—ves, 
only word for it !—a woman. 

Mrs. Daventry caught het 
stared. The woman stared back: t 
the bell rang a third time, the 
shrank into the open doorway of 
sitting-room and put her gloved 
her lips in a gesture that implored silence: 

She was a young woman, tall and slim, 
as far as Mrs. Daventry 
beautiful sable coat over a_ black 
charmeuse frock that fastened right up to 
her chin. Her close fitting toque that came 
low over her pale face and big tragic eves, 
was slightly askew, and strands of hei 
black hair had come unpinned and swept 
her fur collar. The lone chain 
beads which she wore had 


farthest end from the hall 


that was the 


the little 


tinee! to 


could judge. in a 


open 


of ambet 


napped in the 
middle, and hung unfastened het 
neck, and there was a jagved tear in he 


black suéde glove \ltogether, in spit 
the expensive perfection of her get-up, a 
listinct air of dishevelment, of abandon, 
about her 

W ith her 
treatea 
and her 


finger still to her lips, she 


noiselessly into the itting-roon 


involuntary host 


n silence, her pulses Here 
Was an adventure—an amazing, sensational 
a quiet, dull 
ittle widow, living in a quiet, dull little 


Hat in Bloomsbury 


be hicl 
beating high. 


idventure—sprung upon het 


The light was turned on in this 


room 
ilso; and by the window the woman was 
tanding on the defensive, as it were, 
watching her warily. Seen closer, she was 


an undeniably handsome creature, in =pite 


of her pallor and her distraught ait 


The window was wide and the 


open 


cold night wind blew in upon Mrs. Dav 
entry ire ankles and throat 

“Oh, Please,” her visitor began hu 
riedlv, “I'm orryv, so readtully 


ryt” Her voice had deep cadences, a 


valf-husky timbre that was arrestin: 
must think I’m mad, but I'm not! 


in this way ’—-she indicated the w 


‘the top Was open and I pushed it up. ... 
across the portico outside.” 


( 
The other nodded and drew her dressing- 


eown closer about. her, This wasn’t a 
burelar, at any rate: it was an ordinary 
m ie lf, 1 lad ind vubtedly, 


and in great distress. She put the poker 


} ] 


down on the table. 
she said encouragingly. 


“Go on,” 


did vou 


hy 


come? And who is that at the 


Che woman 


shivered. 
‘Don’t let him in,” she begged anxiously. 
“T—I’ve just escaped from him. He’s 

my husband,” 


“Good gracious!” Mrs 


Late 1, and 


Daventry 


waited helplessly for further 


explanation, 


1 got out on to the portico,” the woman 
went on in quick, half-whispering tones 
I. meant to have dropped trom there to the 


eet, but it was higher than TI thought, 
and I could just see that this window 
ope I hoped he might think I 
dh 1, 

Phen veu came trom the other flat 
4) thi t ny 

M Daventry was mentally reviewing 
he ImMpre lor of the owner of that flat, 
the quiet, rather morose-looking man who 
had such queer visitors— rough, unpleasant 
lookin pie me of her 

Yi Both 1 wn started again 

t bell 1 it ubdued sum 

n Yo u're not vo to let him 
th tra rasp breat 

Mi Daventi her | | I can't 
( n why should he said, 


: 
“You 
= 


Daventry caught her breath and 


“Mrs. 


The woman stared back 


Stared. 


j 
j 
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t 
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THE QUIVER 


with decision stands there and 


rings other people will hear, perhaps, and 
come out 

“I know, I know!” 
er hands in restless agitation. 
difficult 


ously. “It's such a comp! 


The other twisted 
i “Oh, it’s 
to explain! she went on pite- 
} cated story: but 
youre a woman... . I’ve 
We're 1 
didn't hit it off. I only 


gol to trust vou 
separated, my band and I: we 
came to sce him 
I have an 


She 


to-night about business matters. 
I’m not poor.” 
her clothes in swift depre- 
her hands with a grace- 
gesture, Sut he had kept 
dealing with my money affairs 


neome oat my own. 
lanced down at 
cation, spreading 
ful, expressive 
me papers 
papers to which he has no right. T came 


here to ask for them, and he—oh! he 
frightened me! It 
quite unscrupulous. He 
and tried to make me sign 
deed ol eift, l 


and | refused, and he became 


sounds dreadful, but he 

locked his door 

another paper, 

think vou call it 

violent. He 
struck me! 

“Oh, my dear! ” 


The eves of the little widow were round 
with sympathetic horror. The other swal 
lowed onvulsively ; words seemed to fai! 


her. Mrs. Daventry tried to help her out 
‘And then... youe 

window ? 
‘Yes: whilt 

a moment. I 


caped through the 


he was out of the room for 
pr race 
I seized the papers—my precious papers!” 


She pull i an 


was de 


perate de 


envelope out of the 


por ket of her coaty; momentary triumph 


) her eye He nearl caucht 
me, ] added fearfull as she thn t them 
back ain. Tle ma a dash for the 
\ low, but IT ow alre icro the 
p 5 \\ I 1 tal nd kill my 
elf, I can’t think. S huddered 

Mrs Davent: laid a thine hand 
pon he 

But yvou'r ile} my deat vou're 

t fe,’ she repeated He int et 

Vo you nde 

iding ! Phe other « t her hand 

vulsivel But otl people will 
come if he stands there much |] ‘ ring 

He'll tell some thev'll 
rreak t door Oh! 

She glanced wild] round the 

yom ‘Haven't pe, anvthing | 
could use to let or elf n with from 
the window . please think! 

\l Dav 


didn't at all like the idea; it 
ribly dangerous. 


sounded hoi 
But, as a matter of fact. 
she happe ne d to have a le neth of stout rope 
coiled beneath her bed 


away in a trunk 


She was a tidy, economical little person 
and wasted nothing; the rope once 
fastened a packing-care which had long 
since been used for firewood That and 


perhaps a sheet or two up... . Didn't 
people in’ books always cut into 


strip and windows in that 


sheets 
scape rom 
way: 

*Wait,” she 
noiseless tect 


said excitedly, and sped on 
little hall ints 


r¢ joined her com 


through the 
When che 


panion, carrying the 


her bedroom. 
rope and a bundie of 
a new idea had struck her. 

‘He hasn’t rung for quite a long while,” 


heet 


she whispered breathlessly ‘Perhaps he 


fone de 
Hadn't you 
papers? You 


could send them to you, 


watch for 
better let me 


could fete] 


wnstairs to you out 
keep 
them later, or | 
But supposing h 
caught vou outside there vou wouldn't 
stand a chance. 
on 

Nis nour, 


‘No, no! ” 


There’s no one about at 


the other answered feverishly. 


‘[ mustn’t part with them! It's sweet of 
vou, but I daren’t risk it.” 

She was so agitated at the lea that 
Mi Daventry forbore to press the point 
She had secretly rather ved the 
notion s one which would prol het 
own nexion with an adventure more 
thrilli than any of which she could eve 
have dreamt he wa pr 1 of 
ter 0 convictions, and 
sure that the papers Ww yuld 
her tha with this poor, f 
tracted eature, fleeing desperately dow 
deserted eets at uc an } ir oof) the 
n ght 

Suddenly, vet another ty 

nted itself Suppe that he ha t 
to fetch the housekeep S] key 
to all the flats!” She the her 
woman in consternation 

I fetch thre : \ t 
beaut lace there ep uc 
pore It wa ’ 
and comprehensive ; it e M Daventry 
a curious, momenta! tee] of doubt and 
hrinking:; then, swift Hash, it passed 

Go and stand by 1 hall door,’ th 
fuettive said hu t speak t 
him till vowre obliged | 


¢ 
om 
_ what he wants, how he da to disturb vou 


here, and keep him as long as you can 
before you open tive minutes will do.” 

‘L understand.” Mrs. Daventry thrilled 
with excitement. It was like a scene in a 


play She moved to the door, but before 


} 


she reached it the other woman dropped 
the rope which she had begun to knot with 
quick, capable fingers, and catching her by 
the shoulders, held her at arms’ length, her 
dark eves riveted on the piquant little face 
drawn back 


from which the fair hair wa 


to fall in a thick plait over the blue 


dressin OW] 

“L simply can’t thank vou enough,” shi 
said, and there was a break in her fascinat 
ing husky voice. “T don't suppose we'll 


ever meet again, but vou’ve been an 
Sh lid her arm round Mrs. Daventry, 
and kissed her, it tight 
ened in a grip that felt astonishingly 
imagine that this 


strong. One could 


muscular young woman might have been no 


such poor match for her brutal husband; 
and the agilitv of he recent escape ceased 


to be a thing of wonder. 
Phe impetuous fervour of that grateful 
h the hittle 
romantic and 


kiss sent a tingling throug 
widow, It was all so 
vy touched, and she 
embrace warmly. 

she protested. 
And the she was never able to explain 
satisfactorily to herself why she did the 
unhesitatingly—but as 
-he stood there with the other woman’s arm 
about her, her own hand touched the open 


pocket ve fur « and the envelope 
that projected from it, and instinctively her 
finger sed upon the latter and drew it 
out. The next mor . both her hand and 
those ly] Im] t documents were 


hrouded in the voluminous folds of her 


‘You needn’t thank me,’ she repeated, 


nd felt a glow of satisfaction to realize 


pulsive creature against her own will, pre 


tectng her against her rasher judgment. 
“Aft am, 1 said a little while 
ago, a W 

That's true,’ the oth aid, and again 


there was that odd little break in het 
Voice; undoubtedly the moment was an 
emotional one, 

breathed Mrs. 
Daventry, and left th room, closing the 


decr softly 


“Good luck to 


THE FLAT OPPOSITE 


Once more in her bedroom she put the 
precious envelope away in a drawer, and 
then she stole out to take up her position 
in the little hall, listening, 

She had not been there two minutes by 
the clock, when the bell rang once more 
with a suddenness that shook her strained 
nerves, 

Breathing hard, she waited. 

There were noises on the landing 
that increased alarmingly, the sound of 


more than one pair of feet on the creaking 
tairs, Then low, strange voices—the 
housekeeper’s was not amongst them. She 


caught fragments of sentences, gathered 
with rising dismay that there was a ques- 
tion as to whether the lock should not be 

The time had « 


| 


early arrived for parley- 
ing with the enemy. 

“What do vou want? Who is ringing 
my bell at this hour?” demanded Mrs. 


Daventry in a_ high, 


quivering tone of 
voice. 

Instantly the murmur ceased, became 
merged in a quick counter-question,. 

“Who's that speaking?’ 

“Me--Mrs. Daventry, 
it be?” 

Four minutes were gone; she strained het 
eats to catch any 
behind. Instead, there greeted her from 
outside the startling ejaculation: 
God! ” 

Then, in low, urgent tones: “Let us in, 


Who else should 


sound from the room 


please, at once, or we shall be obliged to 
break open the door! 

The brute! cried the little 
herself. To 
threaten another! But the five minutes 


widow to 
strike one woman and 
Were gone at last. 

“T shall certainly do nothing of the 
kind,” she said 


the meaning of this 


“Kindly explain 


extraordinary 
haviour.” 
For all answer came the command, 
ven this time in a different voice, stern 
and imperative 
“Open the door at once. It’s Scotland 
Yard -peakit 
“The police!” gasped Mrs. Daventry 


faintly. What in Heaven's name did this 


mean With trembling fingers she opened 
the doer, 
Three men confronted her, and two—the 


man trom the flat opposite, wearing even- 

iy dress, and another in dark grey clothes 
went wv her lik flash Vhe third 1 
3 


to 

a 
ny 
to 
of 

e 

e 
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by the door. 
Mrs. Daventry 
breathless and 
stand legal matters, 
the aid of the law 
taking what was het 


leant 


dazed 


Bhrav 


***It isn’t a smiling matter—for me; it came 


own 


Could a 
to restrain his wife 


pi 


burly police constable, remained 


against 


She 


on 


didn't 


oO 


al 


man 


perty 


n 


amations 


\\ 


small 
tiny 


her 


wall, 
un 


invoke 


om 


} 


vl 
n 
POTIIS 


to being a very terrible matter—for you 


room vor earcned 
The open window, the 
their own tale Preser 


back, and she became 


plain-clothes man—who w: 
ered, a detective in pector 
ing her. She was bei 
“what she knew.’ 

Almost hvstericall ( 
man from the flat opposite 


} 
nea 
LAK 


Npty 
enta 
t the 
tion 
tell 


\sk him 
wife! shi 
poor s ul vot 
me helped het 


What are vor 


“My deat 
flat, 
His 
It 

he h 


oppostt 

spoke 
rave 

which 


thy 


ad 
It 


noar Drawn ba 
€. Briauit 
Mi Daventry’ 
1 the murderous th 
No uid f 
m\ i 
hook h he: 
vou 
ed tt lit 
the Lamb, that’s wh 


away 


nad 


lady, 


all 


he 


Isnt 


expression 
somehow 
said, 


a 


been aill-treating his 
indignantly. The 
om him and came to 


anvone would, 


smiling at: 


man from the 


cased to smile as he 
Was solicitous and 
matched the voice in 
Thank God! so fet 
-miling matter—for 
it came nea 


terrible matter fol 
} Do vou know 
that ru have 
=pen ist half 
I 
fl. at mercy o 
$ thie most 
lero and 
riau m | 
europe 
rh 
t him 
eechic 
i the 
Do this 
j 
W itt 
t ny t 
Her t 
t neom 


raped 
tine, 
Pp | Wi 
found it 
window Is 
iw ( 
fascinated eve rested 
\ it t. gave 


id with grim humour. 


didn't You eave no 


no female 


Was 


| 
Brutes! 
—— 
an 
oath ar two, asm 
| I. 
A 
\ a 
| 
eshift roy 
the met 
aware 
» she 
Was qu 
asked te That 
e to It was Larrv 
nied to the » jt vas, the cleverest 
ever been on our 


books and slipped through our fingers. 
There’s never been a female impersonator 
to touch him. But if he hadn’t found you 
as—pardon me, madam—as gullible as he 
wanted you, and if this gentleman, from 
the moment he telephoned us, hadn't 
stood ringing outside your door to let that 
wretch know he was cornered, and_ that 
another murder wouldn't do any 
good well!” 

He raised his eyebrows expressively as 
he balanced that sinister-looking weapon 
which, by the mercy of Providence, had 
done no further harm that night than to 
rip up Mrs. Daventry’s best pair of sheets. 

Mrs. Daventry turned very white. 

‘nother murder? 
dry lips. 


she whispered, with 


“Only attempted murder,” the man from 
the flat) opposite hastily reassured 


“Tt’s the housekeeper, poor woman! He 
stunned her; but she’s coming round all 
right. That's how he got into my flat; I 


returned unexpectedly and caught him. 
I’m what's called a secret service agent, 


Mrs. Daventry, and certain people, who 
mayn't be mentioned, knew that I had cer- 
tain information which they wanted. They 
are not over particular as to what means 
they employ. his time “—he shrugged 
his shoulders with a wry smile—‘they were 
fortunate in their tools. He got what he 


came for.” 

Mrs. Daventry was pulling herself gradu 
ally together. Wrath humiliation 
combined to conquer the faintness which 
had begun to steal over her. She almost 
torgot the danger in which she had been: 
she was so angry. 

‘IT see. He got what he wanted; and 
he took me in; he made a fool of me! 
But—wait! oh, wait just a moment, 


pica ! 
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THE FLAT OPPOSITE 


The men stared after her as she dis- 
appeared into her bedroom, and presently 
she reappeared with head held high and 
a long envelope in her hand, She was 
pale still, but there was a sparkle in her 
eyes. There was also a little awe. She 
had snatched a brief glimpse at the con- 
tents of that envelope, and she had caught 
sight of names that had made her hold her 
breath and other names which she did not 
know, and a hint of matters that are never 
known at all outside the inner circles of 
European diplomacy. 

“Ts this all that he 
she asked. 

The man from the other flat took the 
envelope from her with a cry of surprise, 
and went hastily through the contents. 

* All—every one!” he exclaimed, almost 
reverently. Then : “How in the 


> 99 


world— 


got away with?’ 


> 


‘I—I took them when he wasn’t look- 
ing,’ murmured Mrs, Daventry. 

The policeman in the doorway gasped. 
His eyes almost bolted from their sockets 
as he stared at her. 

“Larry the Lamb!” he muttered help- 
lessly, under his breath. “Larry the Lamb! 
And she... took ’em... when ’e wasn’t 
lookin’ ! 

Mrs. Daventry swayed a little. 

She was feeling shaky at the knees, it is 
true. But she had also just recollected, 
with painful clearness and detail, the 
peculiar circumstances which had attended 
the taking of those papers. 

In the amazed eyes of the three men who 
stood round her a string of impending 
quest Ons waited. 

Mrs. Daventry realized that this was the 
precise moment for a_ self-respecting 


woman to faint quietly away, and pro- 
ceeded to do it. 
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ETER JAN- 
TRY pursued 
a complacent 
path to’ his office, 
up High Street and 


y, 


saluted, * Fine Mr. 


” 


traffic, 
Jantry, sir. 

It was the same in the office. The boy 
at the door had a word of greeting for the 
governor. A foreman, waiting instructions 
for the warehouse, brought an index finger 
to his right eyebrow. 

“Very pleasant,” thought Peter. “And 
as it should be. 3ut_ here | am only 
an alderman and burgess of the City of 
Bishopstone. As the Squire of Nonnington, 
now 

He turned into his own room. 
reports were on his desk, 


morning, 


The market 
i Potatoes a point 
or two up,” he noted, and pulled the phone 
towards him. “* Bishopstone please. 
Is that Elms? Look here, Elms, we'll 
send a load or two of spuds to market by 
special to-morrow, early 
See how they do... . Yes, the foreigners 
Right.” clerk 
“Well, 


Vallis SOTWS. 


are running short, 
entered as he replaced the receiver. 
my lad?” 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

He placed a printed card on his master’s 
desk. 

G. IRWIN BEAL, B.A., B.D. 

School Lectures, Genealogical Researches, 
etc, 


Sy 
Y 
G Yy 
UY 
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BY 


into Knight Rider close scrutiny tiny 
Lane. At the Guild- rolls of cleansing 
hall the mavor was IC. We | rubber, Sut Mr. 
just hurrying in to Jantry was blind to 
sessions. Ke 7 | these indications of 

“Pleasant morn- ell the character and 
ing, . Jantry!” he standing of his 
cried. * Shall I visitor, “Show Mr. 
meet you on the Beal in,’ he said, 
bench ? ” “and then I can see no one.” 

Peter shook his head. “Too busy, Mr. Beal entered, a thin man with a face 
William, too busy. Ill turn up on com- _ blotted in alcohol. His morning coat had 
mittee this afternoon.” been cut for him before his chest had sunk 

At the corner of the lane Sergeant Wood- into communion with his waistline. “Good 
cock, fussily controlling a barely existent} morning, Mr. Jantry,” said he. “ You 


Pr 
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The address had 
been crossed out 
and another added 
in pencil. The 
card revealed” on 


requested me to wait on you with regard 
to a commission.” 


* Jesso,” said Peter uneasily. “Take a 
seat. 
The down beside the big 
desk and expressed intelligent expectation. 
“You examine into 
said Peter suddenly. 


stranger sat 
families, 


people's 


* Genealogical researches,’ murmured Mr. 


Beal. 

“Ah, that’s it,” returned Peter curiously 
“Had an idea that had to do with insects 
He paused, drumming on the desk. The 
time had come for him to delive 1 long- 
cherished ideal into alien hands for help 


It embarrassed him. “I want vou to look 


up my fambly,” he went on with a feebl 
smile. 
Certainly,” said Mr. Beal a cood 


ndeed Ocier 


names on tne 


name, a very good name 
de Janterrie is among the 
Pipe Roll for the County of Hereford in 
1242. He was a crusader, I be! ’ 
“Jesso,” agreed Peter. “My 


a greenerocel 


eve.’ 


father was 


Mr. Beal nodded gravely, non-commit- 
tally, a nod that said, “Don't be down 
hearted. Much may be done with a 
greengrocer. Mr. Jantiy,” he rcmarked 
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sententiously, “there is now on the streets 


of London the cousin of an earl selling 
newspapers.” 
“What's that got to do with it?” asked 


Peter 


good greengrocer. 


abruptly. “My father was a very 
what a fresh cabbage was till father came.” 
‘Most commendable,” purred Mr. Beal. 
Look-a-here,” Peter went = on, 
better sit mum while | explain. 
can tell me ‘ow much it'll be.” 


“vou 
Then you 


Mr. Beal took out a notebook and pre- 
pared tor action. 

“Jantry by name, and gentry by nature, 
was my father’s little joke. Time an’ again 
I’ve ’eard—heard him over a matter of 
dressing the front shops with ‘ picks’ and 
keeping the ‘blights’ at the back. ‘ That 
ain’t our way. Jantry by name, and gentry 

You put ’em up as they come.’ 
’e’s dead an’ 
and parish?” 


by nature. 
But there, 
“ Date 
suavely. 
“December third, ‘ninety-five, parish of 
St. Jude,” returned Peter Jantry. “A black 
Christmas for us that were, ah, and for 
mother too. Pore mother always ‘ad a 


gone.” 


interjected Beal 


‘‘The squire could not move through his domain without meeting 
the legend, ‘Peter Jantry . . . Fruit and Vegetables’ ’’—p. 310 
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Bishopstone never knew , 
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that we come of ancient people. 
‘Never forget,’ she’d say to me, ‘never 
forget your ancient descendants wasn’t low, 
Peter. They’re above you.’” Peter cast 
his eyes up, but whether Heaven, high 
degree, or the apple warehouse was in his 
mind is uncertain. “Mother would ’ave it 
that we come from Nonnington. There was 
a Colonel Gentry at the ’All—Hall, what 
‘ad been there for ages, the famoly I should 
say. 

“ Nonnington? queried Beal. 

“Eight mile outside Bishopstone on the 
Larch road.” Peter paused awkwardly. 
“Here ’ve I been alderman of the City and 
Borough of Bishopstone, employing round 
about six hundred men all told, an’ no one 
to throw a stone at me. Of course, that 
was a matter of luck, when I started on 
father’s old garden with this French cultiva- 
tion. It sprung up like mushrooms, all by 
luck, least there was judgment too, like 
layin’ out my capital on cloche glasses. 
Times, before I put in central steam, I’ve 
sweated in bed to think a frost might ruin 
me. Look-a-here.” He pointed to a map 
on the office wall. ‘Four *undred 


notion 


acres, 


Drawn by 
Charles Crombie 
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the best 
transport 


soil round Bishopstone, my 
fleet of Covent 
Garden reg’ lar as trains, that’s what 1 done. 
‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘there’s t to turn round 
and tind my ancient old fambly, like mother 
said.’ So I bought the ’All-——Hall when 
Colonel Gentry died, an’ [H never leave 
off till Jantrys are gentry, like 
father’s little joke.” 
“Most commendable,” 
“'That’s 
make me a fambly tres 
England in the back of 
an’ IIL pay you market 


own 


lorries goin’ to 


me 


my pore 


Mr. 
you, 


the 


Beal. 
Jes’ you 
Queen ot 


said 
why 1 come to 
book, 
price plus ten pet 
cent, for prompt delivery of goods in fair 
condition.” 

Mr. Beal knew exactly how to deal with 
that. There is no the 
mean and shifty than a scholar 
and no one 


one in world more 
wrong, 
more Cas 


ly gulled than 


‘Gent 


you 


a pre 


tentious snob. 


and Jantry,” he 
said: * doubtless collateral 


stock. l 


come ot 


think | can promise you good 


results, excellent 


results, In a month or 
two.” 
“A month or two?” asked Peter with 
dismay. 
“Longe and patient investigation is in 
o 
volved, Mr. Jantry Bish pstone and the 


neighbourhood, Somer-et 


Museum. An oak doesn’t grow in a day. 
sir, and a family tree’ —he shook his head 
—it takes time. 

“And wage 


Mr. 


Beal di recardes 


“Ten pounds a weck, covering research and 
expenses, and hitty pounds ¢ the complet m 
of the work.” 

Peter winced, “I can eet first 


chauffeur tor 


! 


“Seven pounds a week, I 
Did I say 

‘Seven,’ 
call to-morrow alte 
on. the 
Beal.” 


“Curse the little snob, cutt 


seven, 


ten?” 

nodde 1 Peter 
rnoon an’ Ul put vou 
Good morn ny Ni 


right road. 


like that,” said the scholar 
earliest 


opportunitv. of wetting | 


get even w th 


ON NINGION HALL is) Tue 


brick, low roofed rips red 
weathered tle, with jutting eave 
and quaint bedeyilled bles tl look out 


izvabethan garden, such as Bacon 


might have planned. The woodcraft of th 
makes it 
the 


that frame sta 


Restoration all glorious within. 


In the park ters oaks 


still offer a 


of the very 


treads 


pleasant wide to the Ge ntry herd ot short- 
horns. 

\ village of timbered cottages with 
thatched roofs threads the road from the 
drive gates to the cross-wavs where the 
Gentry Arms swings its sign from hammer- 


ackets. It is 
\ 


| } ] + } 
tiie ils to Attasham, 


four miles 


acToss 


h to Station and tive over 


trom the built-out gallery in the 
turn of the tir, looked over all that mes- 
uage and hed Things were not going 
so well with the Squire of Nonnington. In 


man had 


Bishopstone the good been a little 


tin In Nonnington they worshipped 
other idols, and Peter could not understand 
what these were. tlis notion of his position 
in the village was that of a benevolent 
tvrant Phat is the part he had played in 
the ci But Nonnington folk bowed to 


no except the custom 


tyranny | 


The farmers, for instance, permitted 
lg ! They \ ild even leave an acre 
4) ot the horse-r ike, vlean- 
me ow 1 sort of alm ving that wen 
back to the davs of Ruth w er the earth 
Was eared Peter uuld not tol rate vlean- 
! It Waste labo | lovenly 
farmin He kept the village folk off h 
offered in compensation to each 
cottace a ten-sill Ins note, which wa 
much than ther | ! were Worth 

OW 1 th ed With 
Out of it he « tthe ne to 1 ig 

5 

of co to Ss poorer hbo 

Phat a Peter compl. ! i to Doctor 
Molyneux, | t on a man who 

rh 1 a reputation for honest 
t last to put h in 
whody el 

M x iW an wise in the P 
pol of expedien He kne Nonnit t 
and it orn vell to ay 
( Peter litheultv, and wy, ever read 
to i1tot ! 
would « rd f t Linvine 

Wel | e doct 
ished o | 1 

’ ctor \ han bit « 

\\ t the mait t | 
d ‘ ve well it w atte! 
Ile had We en len that mornine 


wrought 
the 
down exes’ 
took the 
lls luck, 
later! 


**Peter stumbled back over the crackling floor and, returning, Drawn by 


laced his heavy burden in her husband’s arms 312 
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Reuben was disposed to be judge, 
evidence and executioner in the case. 
“The folk say I’m taking their water.” 

“Well, are you, Jantry ?” 

“Not as I can see. I| put up that wind- 
wheel, but it only takes surface water; it 
doesn’t touch the springs.” 

“Have you told ’em so?” 

“T told that old fellow Goodban.” 

“Ah, Jonas. What did he say?” 

“Said they’d never seen such things, not 
in ’is time nor ’is father’s, and what was 
good enough for the old colonel was good 
enough for me.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“Said I was master of the ’All—Hall, said 
I was one of the Gentrys myself, only the 
name spelt different, like Beal says, and 
said I'd do as I jolly well pleased.” 

“Well?” 

“The old fool only laughed silly like.” 

“H’m,” said the doctor. ‘“‘ That’s serious.” 

“What's serious, doctor?” 

The doctor knocked out his pipe thought- 
fully. “Jonas Goodban’s laugh,” said he. 
* These folk only laugh when they hold the 
odd trick.” 

“Don’t 
grumbled 
gave ’em 


jury, 


know what ‘Il ?em,” 
Peter. “When [ first come I 
all a couple of big bell glasses 
for their gardens, and never a one of ’em 
touches ’is ’at to me. Not a one but stands 
up straight as if ’e was as good as me, 
though I’m at the Hall and i 


please 


‘es. m a 
cottage.” 

In the course of the next few weeks the 
reason of Jonas Goodban’s smile became 
apparent. Peter noticed it in the sacks 
which lay over hen coops and in various 
uses about the village. The names upon 
them, millers, cattle food 
merchants, soon began to favour a striking 
uniformity. Within a fortnight the squire 
could not move through his domain without 
meeting on some 


seedsmen, 


piece of sacking the 
“Peter Jantry. Wholesale Fruit 
and Vegetables. Bishopstone.”’ 

The blow was none the shrewder because 
Peter’s ideal had not grown out of mere 
pride. He was naturally open-hearted. The 
had appealed to him as being an 
opportunity to use his business acumen, his 
knowledge of 


legend, 


role 
growing , his innate 
practical good sense, for the benefit of his 
fellows. The villave ot his 
perfect place, without waste 
ill-will or vice. 


things 


dreams was a 
effort, without 
If it be pretentiousness to 


emulate the virtues of an older generation, 


Peter was a snob, but he may be forgiven 
for it. Even his pride in his old connexion 
with the Gentrys, a matter which Beal had 
proved to his satisfaction, was only the 
pursuit of an ideal. And Nonnington had 
rejected him. Nonnington had 
war. War it should be! 

Peter closed the park, ordered his goods 
from Bishopstone, and put a Scotch bailiff 
into the home farm. 
by insisting on a right of way across the 


declared 


Nonnington replied 


Hall meadows. It would use it on wet 
days, clad for protection in Peter's own 
sacks! One day in early autumn Peter 


two-wheeled cart loaded with 
a huge barrel in the middle of his drive. 
“Where to goodness are you going to? 
asked Peter. 
Silas Moat, the driver, scratched his head. 
“Hall Pond,” he said briefly. “ Water.” 
“What for? Where to?” 
“Uproad Pond; she’s dry, along 0’ 


discovered a 


that 
water-wheel.” 

Silas turned to flick his horse on. 

“But I can’t have you breaking down 
the banks of the lake.” 


“Don’t know no lake,’ said Silas. “1 
know Hall Pond, and we uns have took 
water out o’ Hall Pond whenever Uproad 
give up.” 

“Well, you can’t now—sce ?” 


Silas thought the matter over, then turned 
“Gee back, Liurn! 
W hoie there. 


beast 


his horse with his voice. 
Gee back. Whoa. Stannup. 
Whoie, boy! The 
following these directions, had turned com 
pletely idea 
Silas. * Mr. Jantry,” he said, “you wouldn’t 
fight me for it, 1 reckon?” 


Get up.” wise 


round, when an occurred to 


“Certainly not,” said Peter. 


“Ah,” returned Silas 


sadly, old squire 
would ’ave. In a case like that old squire 
would ‘ave. I reckon you’d never. 


Old 
Get up, Liurn.’ 


to the lodg« 


squire were a gen’leman. 

Lion made his mournful way 
gates. 

The new squire stood watching 
and then ostman on the 
went forward to meet him. 
Holtham.” 

“Mornin’, Mr. Jantry,” returned Holtham 
surlily. 


vloomily, 


seeing the | road, 


“Good morning, 


‘Any letters for me?” asked Peter 

‘Fower,” returned the postman. 

Peter stretched torth h hand 

Holtham shook his head virtuously The 
big red-shaven chin above his crumb brush 
beamed rectitude. “.\s much as my place 
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is worth, mustes,” he said. ‘ Delivered at 
the ’ouse. Post office reg’lations.” 

“Tmpudence ! muttered Peter, and made 
off across the park. 

He had been outlawed by his own people. 
They weren't his own people. His dream 
of thirty years had matured to a hideous 
nightmare. His mother would turn in het 
grave at her son’s failure, so miserable 
because it Was merely ludicrous. He 
plunged through his woods, longing again 
for Bishopstone and the facile folk who 
were content to think his will was law, 
to look to him for advice and help, without 
obsequiousness, but with respect. He longed 
for the kindly communion of neighbours, 
fer anything that would take him from this 
outcast life 

A wind out of the south-west cuffed the 
tree tops like a giant cat at play, sinking 
nto absolute quiet and rising again ex- 


plosively. This communion with the strong, 
clean forces of the open solaced him. It 
cleared the issue. He had always been a 


straightforward man. He could stand on 
his own feet. Why should he sue for the 
grudged love and sullen respect of this 
besotted countryside? “1 will throw it up,” 
he said aloud. “I will go down and tell 
Molyneux and throw it up.” 

The wind now had risen to a continuous 
hush and rattle that boomed at times like 


thunder. He walked up against it, revelling 


in the struggle. Molyneux would be in. 
ro tell him would be a definite step. It 
would seem to get the matter off his mind. 

“Morning, Jantry,” aid the doctor as he 
walked in. “What are you doing down here 


at this time of the morning? 

‘T had to tell someone,” explained Peter; 
‘I’m quitting! I can’t stand it no longer. 
Postman to-day refused to hand me my own 
letters standing on my own ground! ” 


nodae 


not one thing it’s another,” com 


plained Peter Goodban offered to fight 
me this morning, and to think I come ‘ere 
Willing an’ able, mind you, to set the place 
on its ! Vave stinted nothing. The 
fact is they don’t want bein’ done good to. 
| shall Lo back to Bish ypstone, back to my 


bbages, where they respect a man for what 


The doctor knew what this would cost 


Peter. Ile knew quite well how the man 
had cherished hi simply, kindly dream 
through half a lifetime. Failure would 


embitter him, and Peter was too good a man 
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to be embittered. ‘Perhaps they’ll come 
round, Can’t you give it——’ he began, 
and broke off. “What's Enoch Harden 
running for? I’ve never seen Enoch 
Harden run in my life!” He strode into 
the window. “Good heavens, there goes 
Silas like a three-year-old.” 

The two men hurried to the door, to find 
a curtain of smoke tearing itself to ribbons 
on the wind before the house, and they, too, 
joined the chase. 

“It's Mother Meacham’s!” cried Moly- 
neux, as they pierced the screen. 

\ dozen men were at work on the fire as 
they reached it, carrying out furniture and 
planting it incongruously among beds of 
Michaelmas daisies. A moment later the 
fire-engine was hauled up, a rattling con- 
traption in dingy red. 

“My hat!” cried Peter with dismay, “you 
might as well spit on it!” 

Suddenly he shook himself and came for- 
ward through a crowd of women. This was 
an opening for a practical man. “Got any 
hose in there?’ he asked sharply. 

“Pretty near a mile of it,” said Amos 
Baker with some pride. ‘No call for injin 
without a ’ose.” 

‘Jesso. Run it out along Uproad to my 
windmill. The outlet’s got a standard 
screw, Stop the wheel and——” 

“Don’t know aught about windmills,” said 
\mos. 

Peter didn’t argue. “Hunt up all the 
ladders you can find, then,” and with a 
length of hose in his arms was off towards 
the park water-wheel. 

He threw the wheel out and screwed on 
the hose, then ran back to see to the joints. 
By that time half a dozen ladders - were 
reared against the burning cottage. The 
flames had begun to dance upon the thatch. 

“Vou fools!” shouted Peter. “Take 
those ladders down road, one to each ’ouse, 
and beat out the sparks, You'll ’ave the 
whole place down else in this wind.” 

“Right, sir!” cried a man. It was per- 
haps the first time that any order of Peter’s 
had been greeted with respect and obeyed. 

Peter seized a youth, * Here, John, run 
back to the wheel and put in the clutch so’s 


she works. We'll ’ave water in a second, 
bovs! ” 
hey had. A wheel driven by a sixty- 


mile gale can throw quite a head of water. 
It knocked out big lumps of rotten thatch 
that cast up on the wind and bore blazing 
down upon the neighbouring roof. 
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Peter was watching it doubtfully as the 
doctor ran up. “John Denne’s next door is 
going,” he panted. 

Peter went down with him. A stack of 
faggots by the cottage door had caught. He 
came back. “Bring that hose to the third 
house, boys. You'll do no good here.” 

Indeed, the wind spread the mischief wide. 
“If you can save that third ‘ouse you've 
saved the village,” cried Peter, and turned 
to give a hand to the doctor’s team which 
was pulling down the faggots. But the 
wind had swept the fire into them and the 
place was knee-deep in flame. 

The squire stood back to consider what 
could be done, and a ploughmay, shirt- 
sleeved and panting, plunged heavily down 
the garden path and through the flame to 
the door. Someone pulled him back and 
beat out the fire in his clothes. He was 
white beneath his tan. 

“Great guns!” he cried. “The missus! 
With that he tried to free himself from 
those who held and make for the door. 

Peter put a hand, grimy with charcoal, 
on his shoulder. “Where?” he asked. 

“Up there. O heaven!” groaned John 
Denne. 

Peter ran up the ladder to the thatch. 
Enoch Harden was on the top, working, 
flail-like with a sack, against the flame, a 
useless fight. 

“Come off it!” snapped Peter. “Woman 
inside. Ladder wanted,” 

In a moment the ladder lay flat in the 
garden. 

“Axe, sharp now,” said Peter. 


It was John Denne who severed the over- 
long ladder with two terrific blows. 

Before it rested against the window sill 
Peter was banging at the mullioned case- 
ments. 

With the splintering glass came a sudden 
inrush of smoke and flame. 

“Water!” gasped Peter, and plunged 
heavily on his snoulder into the room. 

Through slitted agonized eyes he saw the 
bed, and then, groping with lungs labouring 
in the hot spark-laden air, found the woman 
and child—a child brought new from the 
infinite into calamity. The merciful 
had proved an anwsthetic. 

He ran to the window with the baby in a 
sheet. 

John was already at the sill. “My 
missus!” he cried as he took the bundle, 
“Lord ’elp my missus!” 

Peter stumbled back over the crackling 


smoke 


floor and, returning, placed his heavy 
burden in her husband’s arms. John was 
not down the ladder when the floor gave 
way and fell in spouting fire. 

There was a groan from those who stood 
around. Then without method they started 
furiously to combat the flames in the useless 
shell. The faggots had burned out, and 
the men could now approach the doors carry- 
ing the hose within. 

They had been working thus a couple of 
minutes when the men in the garden were 
hailed from the roof, 

“Tell those fools to take the wate 
A black head 
protruded through the smoking straw. 

“Who on earth might you be?” asked 
a bystander suspiciously. 

“Squire Jantry. I caught a beam when 
the floor gave. Get that water nex’ door, 
sharp.” 

The black form siid down the thatch to 
earth. The hose had just got to work. Two 
minutes decided the matter. The _ third 
house was saved, and with it the village. 

Peter stood back and 


nex’ door. It’s no use ‘ere.”’ 


surveyed the 
r “Gents,” he said, “I’m sending 
jown. Everyone without a roof comes 
to the ‘All. Vicar ‘ll likely let us ‘old a 
Vestry to-morrow to see vhat’s to be done.” 


damage. 


a Cat 


As he entered his front door he found 
the letters. There was one from Beal. Beal 
had done his job, what was he worrying 
for? Inspection enlightened him. 


“DEAR MR. JANTRY,—I am in a somewhat 
difficult position, The fact of the matter 
is that I mistook the words written against 
the name of one of your forbears upon the 
Heralds’ roll. The words, as I read them, 
were ‘ Jantry, or Gentry.’ A closer inspec- 
tion reveals them as ‘Jantry, no Gent.,’ 
which was the usual form for denying the 
tight to a coat-of-arms. Of course, the 
mistake 1 unl kely ever to be corrected. 
It is a matter for my conscience. I regret 
that many misfortunes of late have left me 
in very reduced circumstances, but I trust 
that you still flourish, as one of your 
generous disposition should.—I am, your 
respecttul obedient servant, 

“G. IRWIN BEAL. 

‘PS I will, of course, take no steps to 
Ivise the College of Heralds until I hear 
from vou,” 


Peter entirely appreciated that letter. It 
was plain blackmail. “I have faked a 
gentle ancestry for you. What will you 
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* Mr. Chapman coughed thrice 
and addressed Peter ”’ 
pay me to keep quiet about it?” He had 
never quite trusted the bibulous scholar, 
but as far as that letter went, he trusted 
him implicitly. 

He glanced up at that family tree upon 
the walls of the hall. Well, he could pay 
the knave. No one would know. Then his 
natural honesty rose in revolt against it. 
What did he want 
borrowed gentility. 


with a spurious and 


That matter was already 


settled. He was going back to Bishop- 
stone. In a heat of indignation he sat down 


and replied to the genealogist. 


“DEAR SIR,—Go to the ——. 
to the Heralds myself. 


I will write 
Yours truly, 
‘““PETER JANTRY.” 
Re put the letter for and rang for 
his housekeeper, to give directions for the 
reception of the homeless. He was talking 
to her at the the stairs in the hall 
when there came a ring at the door, followed 
by a shufiling of feet upon the steps. 


post 
foot 


ol 


“That’s some of them now,” said Peter. 
“ 
Would you mind opening the door? 


Drawn by 
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Mr. Chapman, Amos Baker, and old 
Goodban entered with a rush, fox-trotted a 
moment or two upon the tiled floor, and 
finally reached equilibrium, whereon Mr. 
Chapman coughed thrice and addressed 
Peter. 


considerin’ 


Squire Jantry, I must that 
all things, the thanks the 
village, specially John Denne’s Eliza, is 
due to you, not exceptin’ the little baby, for 
takin’ over to-day. 


0 


There’s no manner 0’ 
that what with the wind an’ the 
fire-injin bein’ what it is, 
would ’a been now ” 
at great 
abomination ! 


doubt, sir. 
the whole place 
Mr. Chapman grasped 
“the desecration of 
Nonnington folk likes a man 
they can respec’, sir, an’ we’re jest gettin’ 
to know you like. As for that there water- 
wheel—don’t make so much row outside.” 
gathering without were 


a phrase 


The decidedly 


interrupting proceedings. There was a 
general call, “Make way for the vicar! 
and the parson was passed through. 

“We did ’ear from the doctor, sir,” pro- 


ceeded Mr. Chapman, “’ow you're intendin’ 
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for to leave us. Don’t go for to do it now. “You appear to doubt your connexion with 
1 ain’t much of a scholar, but if you could our ancient squires. I may as well tell you 
see what's in my ‘eart, squire, you'd be that when you first came I regarded it as 


struck all of a ’eap.” a tarradiddle myself. I looked into the 
“Same ’ere,”’ said Amos Baker. “Which matter with the idea of upsetting the claim, 

| seconds the motion carried unanimous.” which struck me as a foolish snobbery. Your 
Certainly Peter was struck all of a heap! man is wrong. It can’t be upset. It’s cast- 

He had enjoyed the afternoon, the organiza- iron, and I’m glad of it, very glad, if it 

tion and direction which had devolved on will decide you to stay.” 

him, but the six months of his trial had Peter stood doubtful. He could trust th 

left him too cold to be warmed even by the vicar’s word, but this was such a sudden 

flames of John Denne’s cottage. He appre- change of position. “But,” he began, 

ciated this acknowledgment, but heavy on = *but-——”" 

his heart was Beal’s letter. “Thank you, The matter was decided by Grandfather 

gents,” he said, “but I can’t stay; I haven't Goodban. He stalked gravely to the open 

got any right. I’m not your squire prop’ly. door and addressed the crowd. 

I'm not one of the Gentrys. I thought I “Chaps,” he said. “Chaps. Parson here 


was, but the fellow I got to find out says ‘e’s just found out as Muster Jantry is not 

‘e made a mistake, and I’m not. I’m a_ a tar barrel, so ’e’s goin’ to stay arter all 

fraud, so I reckon I’d better go back to Three cheers for Squire Jantry!” 

Bishopstone.” But that was nothing to the row they 
“Half a minute, sir,’ broke in the vicar. made when Peter came out himself. 


i 


~ 


The Commens Roll of Honour Photo: Central Ne 
This photograph shows how the memory of the nineteen Members of the House of Commons who fell in the War is being 
perpetuated in the Debating Chamber itself, by means of heraldi shields placed at each side of the clock and directly 
facing the Speaker's chair. The shields, which have | i 


“en the Birmingham Guild, are of copper and 
form a new and distinct sh 


ive fea 
Captain the Hon. H. TI. Cawley 


en the photograph are, from left to right, those of 
VE. B 0’ Neill at The r. C. R. Avar-Robartes. 
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The Crypt Chapel 


The Palace of 
Westminster 


T some time or other you have, | have 
no doubt, “personally con- 
ducted” Palace of West- 

minster. You have witnessed much that is 
interesting, 


been 
over the 


but not by any means all, and, 
moreover, only just so much as the authori- 
ties wished you to see. My object is to pass 
under review, as the result of long personal 
experience, some of the lesser-known depart- 
ments, of which the general public can, and 
do, know but little, and of which even the 
average Member of Parliament does, in fact, 
know but little either. 


The Flag-Lieutenant 


Perhaps the very smallest of all the de- 
partments is that concerned with the hoist- 
ing of the flags. It is presided over by an 


Otlicial who has been in the service of the 
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Some Little-known Departments 
By 
F. Primrose Stevenson 


House for many years, and his quarters, 
more like the forecastle of a ship, will be 
remembered for the shelter which they 
afforded during some of the worst of the air 
raids. He is responsible for the hauling up 
and down of the monster Union Jack on the 
Victoria Tower, and for the display of the 
Royal Ensign the moment the King enters 
the building at the State opening of Parlia- 
ment. The regime of this old flag-lieu- 
tenant, so to speak, has not been without 
its historic aspect, for I remember it 1s 
due entirely to the efforts of the late Mr. 
\rnold-Forster, M.P., at one time Secretary 
of State for War, that the national flag 
waves to-day at all on the Parliament build 
ings. Indeed, the right honourable gentle- 
mian was so enthusiastic that he offered to 
furnish one at his own expense. An epoch- 
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making event associated with this tiny de- 
partment was the remarkable celebration 
which took place on the entry of the United 
States into the war. On that occasion the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes waved 
proudly from the same flagstatf, a unique 
incident in the history of Parliament, and a 
sight never before witnessed. It was a real 
flag day in very deed, and the department 
rose to the occasion, 


Learning to Shoot 
at Westminster 


The rifle range which has been erected in the vaults 


Then there is the rifle gallery which was 
quite recently established for the use of 
members and officials of both Houses imme- 
diately beneath the Royal Gallery through 
which the King’s procession passes on its 


way to the House of Lords at the State 
opening, 

was one of small party” which 
witnessed the firing of the first shot by 


Prince Albert in the presence of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Lin- 
colnshire (Lord Great Chamberlain), the 
Marquess of Crewe and others. It was the 
Prince’s first public function, and although 
he failed to secure a bull's eye he neverthe 
less did the next best thing, 


The range 1s 
25. yards in 


and is 
equipped with all th latest 
Contrivance 

There are tout stationary target electric 
ally controlled, and the colouring of the 


leneth, splendidly 


electrical 


bullet catchers and general background is 
that of an English flat country landscape. 
In addition to the stationary targets there 
are the usual moving figures. 


The Verb “To Grimthorpe” 


I pass by the construction of 
the great clock, familiar to all as “Big 
Ben,” and the bitter controversies 
it evoked, but I cannot 


elaborate 


which 
refrain from men- 
tioning one of the 


great protagonists 


Lord Grim- 
thorpe, best re- 
membered, of 


course, the 
Parliamentary 
Committee Rooms 
Mr. 
Denison. 


as plain 
Beckett 
I saw him upon 
many occasions in 
the Upper House, 
wherein he was at 
all times a viggr- 
ous controver- 
sialist, clad after 


quite the old 
style, ina closely- 
buttoned — ecclesi- 
astical frock coat 


ot broad - cloth, 
with a black silk 
stock round his 
neck. Himself an 
enthusiastic clock- 
Lord 
had at his residence at St. 
Albans a perfectly fitted workshop in which 
night after night, when not engaged in the 
controversies of the Imperial Parliament, he 
indulged in his more constructive, and cer- 
tainly less bellicose, hobby to his heart's con- 
tent. Upon the restoration of St. Albans 
Abbey this remarkable man expended no less 


Photo: 
Central News 


maker, 
Grimthorpe 


a sum than £130,000 out of his own pocket, 
and the costly and distinctive style which, as 
the giver, he naturally chose himself, led 
before very long to the addition to the archi 
vocabulary of the verb “To Grim 
thorpe.”) Again and again 1 recall, at the 
sittings of the House of 
entrusted with the 


tects’ 


Lords, he was 
watches of his fellow 


peers which had been temporarily put out of 


! 
action. These he would take away with him 
to St. Alban 


they had received his personal attention in 
the workshop which he so dearly loved 


and brine them back when 
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The Lantern 


I pass to the lantern on the clock tower, 
the extinguishing of which is an indication 
to the world that 
labours for the 
words, that the House is up. 


outside Parliament has 
day—in_ other 
This familiar 
beacon-light radiates to every point of the 
compass—to the West End squares in May- 
fair and Belgravia equally with the more 


ceased its 


prosaic environments of Battersea’ and 
Blackfriars. In earlier days it was cus- 
tomary at nightfall to slide out a long 


pole, on the end of which a lantern was 
suspended. But this very 
primitive arrangement was an advantage 
only to the dwellers in the West a protest 
was made to the authorities, coupled with a 
request that the light might either be made 
universal or 


inasmuch as 


else extinguished altogether. 
At that time of day there was, perhaps, some 
justification for the light in the 
direction of the West End, seeing that prob- 
ably two-thirds of the total composition of 
the chamber either 
clubs but even at 
that the northern or other 
divisions of the metropolis. However, the 
fall upon deaf ears; 
the light has now for many years beamed 


turning 


had their 


tew, 


resided o1 


there, whiist very 


time, lived in 


remonstrance did not 
forth to every quarter of the compass, and 


it only remains for some enterprising First 


Typists invade the 
House of Commons 


Commissioner of Works to make it a re- 
volving one. It may not be known, per- 
that by an mechanical 
contrivance it is possible at present to regu- 


haps, ingenious 


late the amount of gas, and so increase or 
decrease the light according to the atmo- 
spheric conditions prevailing, and if the 
“London Particular” should be unusually 
thick and pea-soupy, as the saying is, even 
to make it flash at intervals after the true 
lighthouse fashion. With a total diameter 
of 9 feet this powerful illuminant, which is 
12 feet in height, stands in the centre of 
an iron chamber 250 feet from the ground. 


It consumes no less than 240 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, and its illuminating 
power is equal to that of 2,400 candles. 


During the war, when the Houses of Par- 
liament were an important, although un- 
ascertained, objective for the German air- 
ships, the light was never illuminated, so 
that, apart from anything else, the saving 
of gas must have been enormous. Both the 
light in the clock as well as in the lantern 
are automatically extinguished from below. 


The Vote Office 


Perhaps the most useful department, at 
any rate to the M.P. novitiate, when he 
helpless stranger to his Parlia- 
mentary duties, and for the first time in his 


comes a 


Photo: 
Topical Press 


The typewriting staff for Standing Committee Official Reports at work 
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life enters the precincts of St. Stephen's, is 
the Vote Office. In travel parlance, it is 
a sort of Aurean dinformation, for to it 


even the wisest and most experienced mem- 
bers repair for every kind of information 
regarding the proceedings in Parliament— 
the programme of business and the like. It 
corresponds in many respects to the booking 
office of a great terminal station or of a 
popular theatre or music-hall. Here is pre- 
served a closely written-up record of every 
Bill before Parliament, showing at any 
given moment the precise stage which it 
has reached and the probable date of its 
next appearance upon the Parliamentary 
stage. \ 

Here is kept a_ vast 
blue-books, 


assortment ol 
Parliamentary Sills, white 
papers, and other documents of interest to 
the M.P. who follows the proceedings ot 


Big Photo 

Ben 
Parliament with intelligent interest, as 
some do, together with the marching orders 
for the day and a great variety of State 
pay from Whitehall. 


The head of the office, of course, must 


be absolutely az fait with every point of 
Parliamentary procedure if he as t atisty 
the hundred and one mundvum which 
are put to him by theo member who 


really do not know or who will not take 
the trouble to find out for themselves. 

At certain times the little office at the 
corner of the inner lobby is a scene of 
much excitement, and upon such occasions 
as the expected issue of the report of the 
Parnell Commission, the findings in the 
Jameson Raid or Marconi inquiries, or some 
other anxiously-awaited document, the place 
has, for the time being, been actually in a 


state of siege. 


Petition Eleven Miles Long 


Another interesting, but only occasionally 
busy, department is that relating to publi 
petitions. In the ordinary course these are 
dealt with by a Select Committee. At times, 
however, ot great public agitation over a 
particular Bill, especially in’ relation. to 
religion, licensing, or education, the de- 
partment is called upon to do some big 
business. 

On one occasion, about thirty vears ago 
the whole of the floor space between the 
Table and the Bar of the House was filled 
with immense rollers bearing the signatures 
ot 600,000 persons in favour of the Bill for 
the taxation of the brewing trade. It was 
eight miles in length, and the petition was 
wound upon three enormous wooden cylin 
ders, each seven feet in diameter. So tal 
indeed was the machinery emploved to con 
vey to the chamber this monster expression 
of opinion, that complaint was made that 
members were unable to see each = other 
across the floor. The obstruction was 
directed to be removed at once by Mr. 
Speaker, but notwithstanding the ponderous 
size of the documents the cumulative effect 
upon Parliament appeared to be insignificant, 
as the Committee to which it was referred for 
analysis and scrutiny stated that many ot 
the signatures were in the same handwrit 
ine, and for this, as well as for various 
other reasons, the standing orders of the 
Llouse had not been cor plied 


\nother petition, presented some years 
ago by the Protestant Alliance, was seven 


and a_ half length, contained 


miles in 


"SO 00") 
7 


signatures, and took eighteen 


months to prepare at cost ol £201 
It Was conveyed to Palace Yard on 
lorry drawn by several powerful cart 
horses 


Then again, as recently a the veatr 
1916, the present Prime Minister was the re- 
cipient of a monster petition, cleven miles 


in leneth and containing over two millions 


‘ 
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of signatures. It 
need hardly be 
said that it dealt 
with a subject of 


much controvers\ 


—Prohibition! 
And again, one a 
mile length 
Was presented not 
long ago 
halt of the early 
Closing Associa 
tion. On such 


on be 


occasions the task 
of going through 
every signature ts 
one of no little 
magnitude, That 
it is of vital im- 
portance may be 


gathered from the 


A View of the 
Press Gallery 


Irequent comment 
in the report of 
the Committee on 
Public Petitions that in many instances the 
signatures appear to be in duplicate, some 
fictitious, many written by the same hand, 
and in a tew other respects wholly out of 


order, 


Weekly Praver Meeting 


Another little activity—it can hardly be 
described as a department—connected with 
the lower chamber which is scarcely known 
to members generally and not at all by the 
public outside, is a weekly prayer meeting 
which for a hundred vears or so has been 
held in a special room provided by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and which takes place 
every Tuesday. As a matter of fact, this 
assembly of a handful of devoted Parlia- 


mentarians dates back to 1833, when King 
William was still on the Throne. The 
meetings are open to any member of either 
chamber and of any religious persuasion, 
and there is no regular president. 
record is kept of the meetings, together with 
the names of those who attend, and these 


\ private 


go back for a great number of years. This 
little unofticial gathering is quite distinct 
from the prescribed prayers which are said 
daily in the legislative 
Chaplain to Mr. Sp aker. 
ever, that the two functions should not be 


in the 


chamber by the 
In order, how 


lightest danger of clashing with 
each other the unotticial 
alwavs fixed for five o'clock in the 


eatherings are 


noon 


3 


Photo: 
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The Speaker’s Chaplain 


1 have already stated that this little 
impromptu act of worship has no associa- 
tion whatever with the department of the 
Chaplain to Mr. Speaker, the head of which 
is always appointed at the commencement 
of his term of office. I have known several 
of these, but perhaps the most distinguished 
of all was the late Dean Farrar. There 
were also, of course, the Hon. and Rev. 
F. Ek. Byng, who afterwards became Earl 
ot Strattord, the late Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, a most popular preacher and witty 
raconteur, and the present holder of the 
othice, Canon Carn Pic, who has an ex- 
tremely interesting association with the 
House of Commons in that his present wife 
was the widow of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


The Annunciator 


And now a word as to an extremely in- 
genious invention by the aid of which 
members in the more distant and out-of- 
the-way parts of the Palace are kept az fait 
with what is going on in the chamber. 
Some may be dining below with their 
friends, having no immediate intention of 
returning to the chamber unless summoned 
by the division bells. Others are enjoying 
a quiet siesta or a game of chess, which to 
the irreverent is much the same thing, in 
one of the smoking-rooms, or puting a 
cigar amid pleasant companionship on the 
terrace. The machine which gives them 
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the tip as to what is happening in the 
chamber is popularly known as the annun- 
ciator. It is erected in many parts of the 
House—on the walls of the smoking-rooms, 
the Harcourt Dining Room, the Whips’ 
private rooms, the library, and elsewhere. 
A member instance, 
dozing dinner in one ot 


may, foi be quietly 


atte! other of 
suddenly the 


machine starts with a click, and on a long 


the recreation rooms, when 
horizontal tape there is electrically printed 
the words “S.30. Scottish Estimates. The 
Lord Advocate.” The Estimates for Scot 
land have come on unexpectedly, the joytul 
news has a soporific effect, and the member 
who sits for an English constituency again 
falls to sleep. At 9.30, perhaps, he is again 
aroused by the devastating news that Mr. 
McGillicuddy is addressing the chamber 

on the subject 
caused by shrimps to the end of 
Pier! Again the tired man 
slumbers, only to be 
moment. The shrimps are still nibbling. 
Let them continue to nibble! But twenty 
minutes later the machine suddenly an 
nounces that the Prime Minister is up. Mr. 
Lloyd George has some Important news to 


who knows ?—of the damage 
Dunoon 
resumes his 


again disturbed in a 


communicate to the House, so he decides 
to spatchcoc k it into the very middle of the 
Scottish debate in order that it may reach 
the newspapers in time. In an instant the 
half-slumbering legislators make a rush up 
stairs, the late diners leaving their viands 
in charge of the Walters, and the chamber 
instantly fills. It tells met 


an hour 
later that a division has been called: in a 
Moment or two that it is “ott, as it has 


not been pressed, or has re 


ulted the 


welcome an 


defeat of the Government: and an 
or two afterwards there is the 
which few 


House 


nouncement, remain behind to 


read, “11.5 p.m. 


The Tape 
Closely 


nfinitely 


adjourned,” 


allied with the annunciator is the 
better known, and = tar more 


ubiquitous, tape machine, of the kind with 


which all club habitués are niiliar. One 
of these is installed in the Prince’s Cham 
ber of the House of Lords. Two have been 
placed in the Commons, one in the mem 


bers’ cloakroom and the other in the con 


ridor leading » the dining rooms, No 
doubt the authoriti re p nsible for order 
and decorum in the lower hamber were 


Wise in their veneration in placing thi 


useful “toy” in a 
from the lobby 


the occasion of a great race 


position far removed 
frequenters, otherwise on 
such as the 
Derby, or the Grand National, or the de- 
claration of some important by-election, the 
more serious duties of the legislative cham- 
ber would have been chalk nged by a most 
powerful rival. As it is IT have known the 
House and the lobbies practically emptied 
when members have flocked to the “tapes” 
to hear the result of a big fight, either in 
the ring or at the polling booths, from 
which nothing but the division bells could 
tear them away. 


Mr. Speaker's Stables 


There is, finally, one other department 
to which allusion must be made, and it is 
personal to Mr. Speaker. I refer to th 
equine. The late occupant of the chair, 
Was a noted horseman. Mr. Whitley, his 


successor, is not addicted to such exercise, 


Lowther 


but none the less the official stables attached 
to the office are still maintained in Gros- 
Westminster, not a 
from the Tate Gallery. 
notice on the outel 
Stables,” 


venor Road, stone's 


throw There is a 
door, “ The Spt aker’s 
otherwise the general public 


would be unaware of the stables’ 


quite 

eNtistence, 
Attached to the department is the official 

coach of Mr. 


vehicle, resembling something between the 


Speaker, a huge, cumbrous 
coach used by the Sovereign when opening 
Parliament in full state and the central 
eircus troupe. It 

drawn by two powerful 


equipage of a great 


lrays, specially 
chosen, it Was, | remember, used when 
Mr. Speaker Gully drove state fron 


Palace Yard to Bue kingham Palace to 


pre 
sent an address of congratulation to Queen 
Victoria on the occasion of her Diamord 
Jubilee. IT was in Palace Yard at the depat 
ture. As is well known, the large majority 
of Her Majesty’s faithful commoners, who 
procecded on foot, Neve rea hed the 


presence chamber at all indeed many 


were leaving the Throne Room as other 


arriving on toot from Palace Yard The 
result was that a few davs later, on the 
advice of her Ministers, the Queen ea 


party at Windsor 


in order, if possible, to atone for the 


‘consolation’ garden 
light which it was felt had been put upon 
ioners by the mismanagement ol 
the Palace re 


ception, 


The Y.M.C.A.: 
A Straight Talk 


1.—Before the War 


URING the Great War the Young 
Christian 
gripped the manhood of the Empire. 
it retained that 


\ssociation firmly 


‘rip and tightened 


it Ard it not, why not? 
’ 
Is it obsessed by traditions of the past 
or is it keeping abreast of the times? 
Tl $350 tion 1s aimo an octogenarian, 


In 1844 George (afterwards Sir Georg: 


Williams, then a devout young draper 


assistant from Somerset, instituted a weekly 
praye ine at the ta emporium in 
St, Fa s Churcl rd wth now bears his 
nam In order that voung n from other 
draper tablishmen ht participate a 
roo \ hired for weekly meetings at 
Radley’s Hotel yng since demolished) in 
Blacktriars, on the quaint understanding 
that no hymns wi to | n 
Fhe Y¥.M.C.A. radle in a tavern, 
non er s in nearly 
fitt nt countries, with a total 1 
bership of 1,500, and property whose esti 
mated value exc 30,01 oo sterling. 
The Very Narrow Wav 
Now, the sole end and aim of the ass 
ciation founded by the late Sir George Wil- 
lams and | fervent band of pilgrims was 
to Victorian Chri 
tians admitted no attinitv between religiou: 
ina 
| 
\ 
} I Sunday how and 
this world \ 
n off board tor 
\ to its « 
en sh dhe 
t n el nts 
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Must the Red Triangle 
Go Back ? 


By E. Stewart Smith 


Thus did they justify the ban of Shake- 
speare and Punch from their reading-rooms, 
and even condemned Afessiah as 
“illustrating the Redeemer’s agonies on Cat- 
gut.” 


Why Christians should not Swim 


And the attitude of the association towards 
recreation was not only discouraging, it was 
definitely hostile, for in the early ‘sixties 
the secretary wrote : 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that a 
Christian young man had better not compete 
in a swimming match, or indeed in a match of 
any kind. The desire of distlnction will, in 
itself, be a snare, while, if he should win in the 
strife, passions of envy, jealousy or disappoint- 
ment may be engendered.” 

Is it any marvel that the Y.M.C.A,, 
during what might well be called its 
“medieval period,” gained a reputation for 
narrowness of outlook that repelled the 
normal young man? 

Had such monastic counsels as those I 
have cited continued to prevail the asso- 
ciation could not have survived the nine- 
th century, but by slow degrees its 
policy gained in elasticity, and although 
perhaps super-spirituality waned somewhat 
all-round usefulness was vastly increased. 


The Slogan of the Red Triangle 
At the jubile 


scribed by one of the old school as “a 


celebrations in 1894, de- 


range mixture of prayer, gymnastics, song- 
inging and music,’ Dr. Monro Gibson 
gan of the modern Y.M.C.A., 


that the ungodly 
f 1 d from the secular were 
abolished; time that evervone should recognize 
H ic Y.M.C.A. has a three-fold work to do.’’ 
the meaning of “The Red 
angle.” The motto of a certain physical 

ague | founded many vears age 
ht well be the motto of the Y.M.C.A. : 


thy se 


A Robust Development 


Gradually it dawned upon Young Britain 
that the Y.M.C.A. sought to entertain as well 
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as to edifv; 


that the sports club and the 
recreation-room had become an_ essential 
part of equipment. The “smoke-room,” the 
billiard table and the gloves contrived, in 
spite of fierce opposition, to wedge them- 
selves in, though even now they are not 
“nominated in the bond.” In the associa- 
tion statute book they are, I believe, inter- 
dicted still. 

As a result of this robust development the 
Y.M.C.A. became a real power in the land, 
1 power for good, yet the “pictist stigma” 
if I may call it such) still lingered. 


The Two Pledges 


There were, and still are, two pledges. 
Full members frankly acknowledge a bent 


for the higher life; associate members art 


really nondescript sympatl 

Under cover of the latt r pl dge hundreds 
of young men enrolled for the sake of the 
sports and pastimes, and did not alwavs 
confirm to the association rules of conduct. 
| have actually heard them indignantly deny 
that the 3 f really belonged to the Y.M.C.A. 

Yet no matter what his motive s, no matter 
whether he entered the holy of holies or not, 
it was good that a young man should enlist 
under the Red Triangle. If a marksman 
cannot hit the bull’s-eye, an “outer” 
more than a miss. 


counts 


And so the good works went on, but it 
was by contact with the Navy and the 
Army that the Y.M.C.A. came to realize 
its full powers and limitations. 

Ever since the Boer War the Y.M.C.A. 
recreation tent had been a feature of mili- 
tary and Territorial camps, and then— 

The Great War broke out. 


Il.—During the War 


The Tiad of the Red Triangle 

Oh for a Muse of Fire that I might write 
the “Iliad of the Red Triangle,” for the 
history of the Y.M.C.A. durine those five 


When the call came they were ready. 


On that fateful day in August, 1914, th 
were in the summer camps, ministerine to 
the ‘Territorial Army; » when simulated 
warfat ddenly becam« the Y.M.C.A. 


world—everywhere, no matter where—right 


up into the firing 

“Where thou gocst we will go,” they said 
to the brave fighting man. ‘They did not 
stop to count the cost. They just went for- 
ward—forward. 

“Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry,” said Oliver Cromwell. ‘The Y.M.C.A., 
trusted in God and the B } i 
kept their cocoa hot—for the tri 0] 


Helping to Win the War 


Oh, I am proud of the fact that I was 
with them—over there, though circumstances 
debarred me from participation in their 
most glorious exploits. 

But I know what those exploits were. I 


know that every soldicr must hold the Red 


Triangle in loving remembrance so long as 
his life shall last. It certainly helped to 
win the war, for the Y.M.C.A. and kindred 
organizations saved the moral of the Army 


in those dark days when it seemed that all 
was lost. 


I know that to the men going 
coming back from the trench ‘ 
a Red Triangle in a little dug-out—some- 
where—meant buckshee grub, smokes and 
comforts. It was-to them a triangular com- 
mand to “Smil iile—smile !” 

And ile they did. 
Something to Whistle then 

And oh the jolly ti ! in the 
bigger ts, when “top-hol 
ca along, or ¢ n I pro ed 
t] pick of t world, 
when thousat of t s 1 perils 
that lav before t \ joined 
in the ! 

Ah! 1 ( \ a hin to 

] tie en, al { ! 3 
1 s and 1] ] n y | ale n 

And Sun when 

hier k upon 


| 
Io wv real—more real than they had ever the face of Tlim who had red even as 
been before, thev wer ifferi He w died for them 
*Twas a great opportunit d it was not* even as tl man t tl would die for 
missed. From that day { h the Red Tri their country. 
angle followed the Union Ja all OVCrF the In th » dark d ys e were no Tishs 
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A_ STRAIGHT TALK 


the Y.M.C.A. would not cheerfully incur 


Sane, 


tol 


with 


mys no surprise emergencies 
which it di 


Then 


shibbol« th 


1 not cope. 
the Red Triangle 
io young John Bull. 


indeed was a 


Ill.—After the War 
that—the victory. 
d John Bull at home, even in the midst 
s, assured himself that, since 


And after 

reyoOIcineg 
the war was won, the danger past, he need 
not trouble any longer to look after the lads 


iat on November 12th, 1918, 
to the Y.M.C.A. 
res to two, and 
that 


the war-work contributions 
had dropp d {rom four fix 
a financial impasse 


them 


arose las embar- 


rassed ever since. 
The Red Cross 
had 


unique, 
anizations similat 
experien s to n ‘ ‘ 

ay, the Y.M.C.A., as I have stated, 
had gripped Young Britain by 


the hand and 


by th heart 

ll do gre things,” said they 
when t! Peace came, “than we have ever 
dor We have 1 of the boys, and 
we will keep hold 1 tl time. |: \ 
city, every town, every village, every camp 
in Blighty shall have its own Y.M.C.A.” 

I} \ a plan far easier to talk about 
than carry out. Tot financial problem 
I have already alluded, but the psycho 
! still. This 


im afraid the Red Triangle G.H.Q. failed 


to ‘ I 1 not sure that 
th na t nh \ Ol that, even 
it the have been able to 
ope \ hy t 

ol 


“The War's Over” 


On November 12th, 19018, immediately 


I t flash of victory, the 
out | ni n i the nation’s dk 
fender n to chan 

Lhe one oll 

4 ld about that religious fervour 
that lor hostilities were 
tie \ lrestaments were then in great 
der nd cr thr Armustice 
I of to 

* Ne ha! r! The war's o er. 
Was | ( n hi leclined the 
“The d Ll wa 1 il a monk would 

be 
| t ll; t la monk w he.’ 


The Sunday services in the huts, other 
than compulsory parades 
cordially detested, became 
dificult to maintain as 


the men 


and more 


which 
more 
the “means of- 
grace” men—that little nucleus who could 
always be relied on to make a congregation 


—were steadily demobbed. 


“As You Were!” 


Moreover, the Y.M.C.A. had, for Tommy’s 
», suspended many of its 
and It 
him a “Continental Sunday.” 


fundamental 
had conceded 
W hist 


preyudi es, 


lrives 
arives, 
1 


also, and 


otner pa limes hitherto tabooed 

were universal. 
Yet when the association settled down in 
earnest to 1ts post-war programme there was 
a very swift, almost automatic rebound. It 


was as though the word of c 


eone forth— 
‘As 


you were!” 


Red Triangle Clubs 


That 


programme comprised, as a special 
feature, the establishment of Red Triangie 


Clubs in towns and villages, and 


siderable selected secretaries 
specially trained at Mildmay Colle; 


it lved. 


expense 


invo]l 
Now, the Red Triangle Club is a splendid 


the duties 


institution, yet just because it ¢s an insti- 
tution its sphere, though wide, is limited. 
Phe Y.M.C.A. during the war shed all its 
institutional attributes and substituted “the 
ever-open door.” That was the secret of 


success. To-day the ex-soldier 


complains (I 


e heard him) that the Y.M.C.A. of to- 

y is not the same Y.M.C.A. he knew as 
a ‘Tomm 

1 have been challenged, quite courteously, 
at several Y.M.C.A. Clubs, and though I 
realized that such challenge was quite in 
order, and gave no ground for resentmen 


lL somehow felt “uncomfortable.” From 


sheer force of habit acquired abroad I had 
simply walked right in at the sign of the 
Ked Triangle. 
**The Ever-open Door” 

Young men are naturally shy and diffi- 
dent; the necessity for the prod. ion of 


‘permits” always irritates them. They liked 
the Y.M.C.A. hut over there, because they 

vuld just walk in and out and no questions 
Were Khaki was the only Open 
Sesamn They like the public-house 
( st its door is ever on the swin a and 

ey may enter, none darine to make them 


|| 
j 
who won it. 
con- 
were 
for 
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afraid. It is quite true they have to 
pay when they get inside—sometimes very 
dearly—but that is their look out. 

I know that many things were quite easy 
in war time that are not even possible to- 
day. I realize that the manifold privileges 
the Y.M.C.A. now bestows demand an ample 
revenue from subscriptions and all that. Let 
the men pay for these things. They ought 
to, and if they are decent fellows they will 
prefer to do so. 

Let us have clubs by all means, but also 
something else, for the initials “Y.M.C.A.” 
ought everywhere to mean— 

“You May Come ALONG.” 

Never were the advantages offered so 
many, so varied as they are to-day. There 
is something good, something jolly for all, 
and no young man in any town or village 
ought to remain outside the pale. 

Yet thousands do. 


Is the Y.M.C.A. Exclusive ? 


For the mistaken idea is abroad that the 
Y.M.C.A. is exclusive. The young men we 
meet there are the young men we expect 
to meet there—not milksops, but serious 
aspirants after the higher culture, yet 
thoroughly good “sports” and boon com- 
panions for all that. 

Sut what of the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness ? 

The “bad ” boys who are not really bad— 
though “* Bible-class ” and “ Prayer-meeting ” 
posters somehow put the “wind up” them 
—hold aloof still, even as they did before 
the war. Yet are not these the very fellows 
the ¥.M.C.A. wishes to rope in? 


Hang on to the “C” 


I do not advocate, as many do, any change 


of title involving the climination of the 
“C.” We might as well write a history of 
our own times and make no mention of 
Lloyd George. 

No, no! Christianity was in the begin- 
ning, is now and ever must be the sozd of 


the Y.M.C.A. 


Evitting it in the Coven 

Mr. Basil Hewer, whom every war worker 
who passed through Mildmay Institute re- 
members with affection, used to tell the 
story of a fanatic who upbraided a clergy- 
man because, while serving refreshments to 
the weary troops en route for a rest camp, 
he omitted to “put in a word for the 
Master.” 

“Hie’s putting it in the cocoa, sir!” cried 
a thirsty Tommy who had overheard the 
remark. 

And that, in effect, is what the Y.M.C.A. 
must do. So may the glory of the future 
transcend the glory of the past. 


< 


A Red Triangle Public-House 

In a leaflet issued by the [Education De- 
partment I find this very interesting sub- 
ject suggested for a fireside debate : 

“Tlow CAN WE MAKE THE PUBLIC-IIOUSF 
WORTHY OF ITS NAMI 

The answer is obvious. 

Do it now. 

The first Y.M.C.A. mectings, as already 
stated, were held in a _ public-house; the 
Y.M.C.A. hut of the war was virtually a 
public-house (on temperance lines), 


I believe the young man of to-day is 
clamouring for the ideal public-house. 1: 
there any just cause or impediment why it 
should not bear the sign of “The Red 


Triangle”? 


| 
| 
| 
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WHISPERS INK 
~ Charles Inge 


No. 1.-—Leok not under the bed when the stay is to be short 


HiY do not always sweep under 
the bed. 
dust when you are not staying 
This your energy. 
The energy required to enthuse a land- 
would 
useful things. 


So shut your eyes to the 


long. economizes 


lady accomplish many more 

We are all dependent on the actions 
of others for part ot own 
accomplishment. To stimulate their 


actions on our behalf requires an ex- 


some our 


penditure of energy. So choose your 


occasions. Do not waste energy at the 
shop where they try to sell you some- 
thing just as good. Get into another 
one quickly where they have what you 
want. Also well leave the 
waiter to his own methods where we 
not 


we can 


do dine often. You may get your 
way somewhere about the cheese, but 
vou will 


ot 


have sporlt the smooth pro- 
dinner 


gress and, may be, your 
digestion, 

I.qually, it is not always necessary 
to correct inaccuracies; to argue minor 
That 
way leads to an incessant frittering of 
vitality on trifles. 


points; to assert our opinion, 


This is not to advo- 
in all 
lurid 
; nor to counsel the 


cate a boneless acquiescence 


nor to depreciate the 


of argument 


line of least resistance. Life provides 
sutlicient occasions when it is incum- 
bent on us to get our way; to refute 


the opinions of others; to correct mis- 


tatements. We soon know those occa- 
matter ot 
principle—very inconvenient but ada- 
1 


ol 


Sometimes it is a 


lantine; sometimes sel f-re spect; 


not willingly take a razor 
pencil. Yet in the daily 
it is sO easy to forget. 


to sharpen a 
stress of life 
So we blunt 
our razor and do not necessarily make 
a good job of the pencil. 

It is admittedly difficult. But unless 
we would waste our energy, which is 
our personal capital, we must dis- 
criminate—even in our emotions. The 
railway passenger may be delightful. 
No need to clasp him or even her to 
our bosom. The dignity as well as the 


worth of your friendships cry out 
against it. 
Likewise in our gratitudes. Grade 


them. A politeness demands an ac- 
knowledgment. But if we are profuse 
over a match we must logically grovel 
over a birthday present. Of course, 
eratitude will not be governed by the 
value of the gift. That, besides being 
a poor sort of calculation, is not the 
habit of the virtue. It is the thought 
that counts. A match is but a cour- 
tesy; a gift is a thought. Each re- 
quires its own grade of recognition if 
we would keep any sort of proportion. 

The expenditure of energy and emo- 
tions is a of 
Some run about the world trying to 
be big over little things and only suc- 
ceed in getting smaller. Some grow 
big by neglecting the little things. 
The foolish is sometimes the 
pound wise. For each of us has only 
a certain store of energy and emotions 
—just as we have only a certain store 
of resistance against disease, 

It is something much more than 


question proportion. 


penny 


etimes of mere bread to eat. Then mere moderation, this happy appor- 
is the time to expend our torce. tioning of our energy and our emo 
But in the trivialities be malleable, tions. It is a policy of life. It is the 
, CCononi al otf yout elf. We do husbanding of our personality. 
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The 


4 
AR. 


T was a starless, breathless night in late 

August, and at the wood edge, overlook- 

ing the quiet valley with its few twink 
ling lights, a man crouched under the 
shadow of a mountain ash—a man whose 
attire stamped him as a nomad, a vagabond, 
or as most people would incorrectly have 
called him, a gipsy. He was squatting in 
an attitude of watchtulness, his eyes Txt 
on the patch of greensward opposite, whil 
one of his hands rested on a little wire- 
haired terrier at his feet Vap called her 

Border Terrier, but whatever she was she 
was remarkable neither for weight of limb 
nor terribleness of aspect, though ciearly 
she possessed a power greater than these 
One knew as one looked at her that R 


Nap 
ight live where the mis hty would starve. 
Thump-thump thump! The sound seemed 


immensely loud on the night stillness, then 


suddenly something moved on the open 


space ahead. There was a suggestion of 


terrific struggling out in the cenire of the 
greensward, and Vap the vagabond tose, 
strode quietly and quickly across, took a 


rabbit from the net stretched over the war- 
ren, dexterously culminated its career, and 
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Batten 


trode back to his 

original statue - like 
pos 

\ Scarcely was all 

\ quiet again when the 

\ terrier uttered the 

faintest of faint 

rowls, The moocher 

Ca t het 

lowered h head tn an attitude of intent 

alertne Phen m an mstant fgure 
slipped vind trom the back of the 


very 
tree by which he crouched—a 


policeman, 
mv hat! Vap turned to bolt in the opposite 
direction, but only to find a second heure 


barring the way—one whom he instantly 


recognized | it baggy breeches and 
b ing po kets. 

Now Vap was a fighting man, an ordet 
of things which had never been of any direct 
benefit to him. Clearly he was ca cht, and 


had he been wise r than reckless he 


would have thrown up the sponge. Instead 
he thrust his fingers into his mouth and 
wh ed shrilly clearly th signal to his 


a hand 
Nor was that all. It erely intimated to 
his captors that it wa 


camp mates to come alon and lend 


Ime to act, and Vay 
Was ready for them, But he made a great 
mistake in breaking that keeper's nose and 
in kicking the constable hur for cl ] 


IMs, Ciea4#rly 

he wa outclassed and outn a 
In thirty seconds Vay ering 
daz neatly handcuffed, without 


his captors 

frog-marched him otf, both of them kicking 

out at the terrier which already had made 
} 


1 meet in the fleshy parts of their 


As a matter of fact, Vap’s camp mates had 
not heard his signal; word had reached 
them some hours ago that their camp was 
to be raided, so they had promptly pulled 
out—vamoosed, leaving various signs be- 
hind them which Vap, on his return, would 
be able to read and follow. 


\ 
| 
[= 


At the 


bend of the road, half a mile away, 


a huge private automobile was waiting with 
out lights, and into it ey bundled the 


blubb« Vap. 
They did not invite R 


} 
irceiy wondel 


ring, Cursing 
ag to enter, and 
it. They left 


and snarli 


one can SCs 


her at the roadside, bristling ne, 


moved off. 
as to what to do, fell 


and the car 


Rae, in a quandary 
gs ] 


in behind, racing after the vehicle, but in 
a very few seconds the little red electric 
tail lamp, becoming smaller and smaller, 
finally dwindled from vic Rag was alone 
with the night and w 


with the consciousness 
terrible had befallen the 
vorshipped, 

ort, as though she had 
something and stood for a 
lich way to turn. 


forgotten 


moment undecided as to wl 


It had been part of her training always to 
go back to the origir point of activity 
after a dust-up of t kind—to return f 
tively, looking out f ra : 

none were t. to await 
appearance of | friend 

So now she trotted | kly back to the 
v en und the 1 ain h, where she 
found et boundin ibout, 

( ed ] htful ow CS 
of the buri \ 

R né hat ferret knew each other 
The been | playmates, as 
it were, and the ferret, as was usual on thes 
Oo n S d. Rag knew exactly 
whi » do S] ( up to the fe et, 

ked ] Uy in her jaws, and 
turne ] ) nse thicket, where 
ed her up, the ferret cosily 
tucked hx n het . The seductive 
4 ) her | kept the little animal 
quiet, his, in 1, was part of his train- 
ine, under the pe ve and understand 
ine et of Vap. So the two dozed and 
Waite \ turn. 

B it \ » \ I ] to return for 
many, man I wa not a first 

ten n rst occasion on 
wi he | in’s knee-cap 
chan n ynbit with rest. 

So tl ( 1 ] | bh ) h dk 
cidedly n and Rag no little troubled 
in her mind. She eot up and stretched het 
self, then, as th ! ibled off, she 
picked noupa n i off towards 
camp. The ferret kicked at first, and tried 
to bite her, but could not o1 int of his 
muzzle. Ten minutes later they emerged at 


THE VAGABONDS 


the edge of the common, but the caravans 


were gone ! 

Still dutifully carrying her little charge, 
Rag trotted round, searching for the scent 
of her master, and so she learnt that he had 
not accompanied the caravans. They had 


gone off without him, or had it been other- 
wise she would have trailed them down 
without difficulty. Now her training told 
her that the only thing to do was to return 
to the place where last she had seen him, 
so back she went, still carrying the wretched 
ferret in her jaws. 


There, peering cautiously through the u 


dergrowth, Rag saw three men collecting 
the net and the pegs belonging to he 
master. She took good care not to show 


herself, for the biggest of the three, 
his face 
men whom she had tasted 1: 


having 
bandaged, was one of the gentle- 


over, she knew his type weed jacket, 
baggy breeches, grey anklets—the breed oi 


gentleman Rag and her master took good 
care to shun when out on their own. 

them off the 
rated with wri 
He was her cl 


k after hit 


1 
Rag watched 


ferret 


premises: 


, how satu 


irritably in her jaws. 
it was up to her to loo 


k 
came back, but when the men w con 
she dropped him among the leaves to ieve 
her aching mouth. 

lhe ferret was hungry, I say, and it hap 
pened that Rag dropped him at the mouth 
of a Role in th oots of a giant becch. So 
nto the hole he promptly vanished, his tail 
bushed out like a bottle brush, while Rag 
stood gazing afier him with an expression 
of, “What on earth will I do with the 
beast ?” 

The answer came in a second or two, for 
from the mouth of an adjacent hol here 
issued an anery chattering, and from it 
darted a squirrel, hurling al over his 
shoulder. Rag was up mn hin 11 v. and 
so, by the aid of her little irge, she 
obtained her needed breakfast. 

Dogs are not slow in putting two and 


two together, and Was among the wisest 


of her race. The ferret came out, and she 


would shared the meal with 
him poor little fellow, was 
muzzl ve hard to pick up his 
share, but neither he nor his dumb comrade 
could understand. 


They slept together most of the day, but 


when dusk brought the wood-pigeons home 
to roost, there was no more slee p F 
of them. Nip, the ferret, was really hungry 


that so 
tousle-head 
So she } 
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‘She carried him till the 
bullocks surrounded her, 
hiking at her with their 
sharp horns’’—p, 330 


now, and did his best to get away, so 


as the darkness settled Rag picked 
him up again and set off down the 
wood, evidently with some tixed 
destination view. It was wonder- 


ful wood, clothing the 


tain face for many miles. 


whole = moun 
There were dense 
fir patches, thickets of bracken and _ brier, 
birch swamps, and rounded, leaf-strewn 
beech groves—to say nothing of the rugged 
patches where millions of boulders rested 
one upon another, each boulder draped with 
ferns and mosses, forming a gigantic under 


ground labyrinth, where Brock, the badger, 


still held his own, as for ages past. Such 
was the land in which the two little vaga- 
bonds found themselves stranded—a land 
good to behold, affording, with its vast 


variety, a fitting home for almost every kind 
of wild beast this land can boast, from the 
tiny shrew to the prong-hgrned roe-deer, 
from the weasel to the wild cat. 

Down to the river edge Rag went, and the 
river, like the wood, was a place of infinite 
variety—still, dreamy flats, where the foam- 
flakes drifted idly, and where Lutra, the 
otter, moved in playful plenty, waiting for 
the kingly fish that voyaged from the sea; 


28 


tumultuous rapids, where Quash, the keen- 


tloom, 


eved heron, stood sentinel-like in the 
and vault-like cauldrons, in the 
shadowy depths of which the 


hissing, 
white-fronted 

And every- 
boring 


dipper reared het merry brood. 


where were the water-voles, 


their 


tunnels high up into the 


wood, and water-voles, Rag 
knew, were very” excellen 
to eat. So she sought out 


one of their burrows, and at 
the mouth of it she dropped 
Nip—with a full understand- 


ine now as to what she was 
doing, 


Nor 
cesstul 


was the 
There 
that 
family of 
Nip burst in 


unsuc- 


plan 
were many 
voles in burrow—a 
whole and 
like 


tailors. 


them- 
upon them 
a devil among the 
Fhey had no 


evading 


difficulty in 
him, for he was 
leaf 
mould without Rag was wait 
ing She nailed them one by 


muzzled, but the 


one, quick as an and 


when the last came out there 


lider 
adder, 


was food eno igh for h lf a 
dozen dogs, and three 
times as many ferrets. 

But again Nip could 

not feed. He tore 

frantically at his 
muzzle, rubbed it against the tree roots, but 
it Was impossible to rid himselt ot the hate- 
ful thing. Rag ate her fill, then, true to her 
sex, she buried what remained tor future 


use. True that she never 
but that was 


went back for it, 
yssible 


| period of 
scarcity, Which the feminine mind ever con- 


because the 


celves, never came for her. 

That was not a happy night, for Nip was 
too hungry 
Rag’s face 
about from point to point, sear 
for her 


to rest, and kept on scratching 


and wriggling. She carried him 
chiefly 
shook 


hing 
ies she 


snarling angrily, 


mastel Several ti 


Nip for his restlessness, 


but he did not appear to mind in the least. 
Ile was indefatigable—that ferret. This 
much good the experience did—it made Nip 
still more used to being carried. He no 
longer tried to bite Raw, because he had 


learnt by rr peated failures that he could not 
Thus 
ried in a 
evitable 
way the 


do so. he came to reg 


wet, hot 


ard being car- 
mouth as one of the in- 
disadvantages of life, and in this 


muzzle was a blessing. 


{ 
i 
3m 


Next day Nip frayed through the strand 


of cord which bound his jaws, and so that 
misery came to an end. He found a trog 
and ate it, then he darted in among: the 
rocks and siew a young rabbit that could 


not escape him. The other got out, to be 
poun ed upon by Rag, and thus both of them 
obtained a hearty meal. 

After the manner of his kind, Nip feasted 
underground, and would have slept there, 
but that he recalled the friendly warmth of 
his comrade’s body. So he emerged from 


licked 
which Rag picked him up and 


the burrow, and they each other's 


noses, alter 


1 


carried him to a cosy bed of leaves deep in 
a brier thicket, where they slept together till 
darkness fell. 

So began what was surely a partnership 
more strange than that of the tiger and the 
jackal—a partnership between two creatures 
having but one thing in common, a know- 
of them 
belonged to Vap, and thereby they became 


ledge of man’s ownership. 


united, working each for itself, yet each for 
the other. But their coming and their going 
was decided by the superior brain of the 
two. Whether they really loved each other 
it is hard to say, but one thing is certain 
that Nip would have deserted Rag but that 
he loved her 

Rag, for her part, had no thought of de- 
serting Nip. 


warmth. 


True that she used him mechan- 
ically to achieve her own ends, yet at the 
back of her mind lurked the knowledge that 
it was her duty to the man she worshipped 


to keep and guard him. In due course this 


sense may have died, but by that time it 
had bec me tlorce oft habit to carry Nip 
about. They had many differences of 


opinion; often they squabbled, and Nip bit 
her, but had been trained 
bite Nip. He, in a was 
sacred to her master’s possession, 


Rag never to 


sense, sacred— 
She knew 
just how to handle him, pinning him down 
between her forepaws, or shaking him, and 
the ferret seemed to understand that he had 
better not carry the quarrel too far. 
too, that ; 
more than Nip did, for she used him to 


True, 
Rag profited by the partnership 


hunt for her, quite incidentally for himself, 
and without him she might have fared badly 
even in that land of plenty, where at the 
worst Nip could have made out quite well 
on the frogs and other cold-blooded 
things; vet, as we shall see, the benefit was 


, slugs, 


mutual, and united, both were able to hold 


on to an existence which otherwise would 


hav e sl ipped away. 
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The keeper was not slow in finding out 
that new 
direction 


clement 


some 


work in a 
interests, and 
on he was much puzzled. He 

tracks of a took to 
be a fox, which did most of the damage, 
but how that fox succeeded in killing five 
rabbits outside one burrow in a single night 
he could not out. One day he dis- 
covered a scratching near to a water-vole 
labyrinth, and rooting up the earth with his 
stick he found five 


Was at 
detrimental to his 
from that day 
the 


found creature he 


make 


buried water-voles, yet 
the burrow from which the voles had come, 
clearly indicated by the fluff that littered 
the ground, had not been torn open. 
Determined to get to the root of the mys- 
tery, he set rabbit traps everywhere—at the 
rabbit burrows, at the water-vole burrows, 
at the drinking place where the badgers and 
the foxes went to slake their thirst. 
knew about traps than the 
keeper himself, and having located one or 
two of them she kept her nostrils alert for 
the scents of man and steel, forsaking those 
parts of the wood where danger seemed most 
prevalent, and carrying Nip with her. Nip, 
on the other hand, cared not a straw for 


» 
Rag more 


at the mouth of the rabbit 
burrow, bristling and cursing, both forepaws 
fast in the lly jaws. Rag went to his 
aid, and he bit her. She pinned him down, 
caught the trap in her jaws, and dragged it 
out. The device was firmly pegged, and she 


There he was 


aead 


could not pull it up, so, desperate with her 
hatred of the thing, she fell to gnawing the 
peg above the ground, It green 
hazel, and yielded readily to her jaws, so 
that in a few minutes the ground was Iht- 
tered with splinters, and the trap was free. 


was of 


Rag picked up the trap with the ferret 
in it, and as she had carried Nip alone, so 
now she carried Nip and the trap, dragging 
the dangling chain. She carried him to a 
and laid him down. He 
jabbered and cursed and struggled to free 
himself, till, alarmed at the noise he made, 
she carried him elsewhere, and so on and 


place of satety 


on, from place to place, throughout the 
wretched day that followed. Several times 
she scratched holes and buried the trap, 


carefully trampling it in, diligently covering 
the chain, hoping in this way to get rid ot 
the thing, but still the trap and Nip re- 
mained united. 

When dusk came she carried him out into 


traps or anything else, so that, in spite of 
Rae’s care, he ene night ran foul of one of 
these devilish contrivances. 

| 
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the open, for clearly there was no comfort Rag was wise, as was Reynard himself, 
here in the wood, and crossing the pasture and the two simply avoided meeting each 
a herd of bullocks saw them and pursued, other. When one saw or heard the other, 
: curious at the sight of the yellow dog with that one would move to the windward side 
its mysterious burden. Rag could not make so as to give the other its body scent, and 
good progress with her heavy load, and _ so they contrived always to avoid a meet- 
frightened though she was it never occurred ing, passing each other by in assumed un- . 
to her to forsake her luckless little comrade. consciousness of each other's presence, 
She carried him till the bullocks surrounded Other woodland people Rag came to know 
her, hiking at her with their sharp horns, —and they to know her, the strange outlaw 
then she turned savagely at bay, charging from man’s houschold, who carried alwavs . 
one, then another. the hateful weasel in her jaws. There was 
j But Rag could not fight the whole herd, | utra, the otter, who lived for her ar ling, 
} and as she drove one back another ambled and who, perhaps the most formidable of 
up to sniff the curious little creature in the ; ll, was among the most peaceful, now in 
| trap. They pranced all round with lowered — the Moon of Plenty. The was Brock, the 
heads and tails erect, and so it came about  adex r, who bore straight ahead and ex 
t that good fortune came in a strange and pected everyone to get out of his way. If 
unexpected way. Onc of the bullocks placed they did not choose to eet out of hi wa 
its huge splayed hoof on the trap, depress- he ambled straieht on iuct th me, and 
ing the spring so that the jaws fell apart, when he showed his teeth they no lone 
and instantly Nip was free. He turned, with disputed his richt of passage. Like a sur] 
bleeding forepaws, to attack the nearest old man, who loved his 7 rand ] : 
bullock, but Rag snatched him up, and in) was Brock. Then among the ller folk 
a minute the hostile cattle were far enough there was Unk-Wa, the urchin, who trickles 
away. Rag sat, fiery-eyed, on the wall t P, about on invisible legs, and who, when 
the ferret still between her jaws, and poken to, twitched into an Cor 
rumbled tiger-like thunder at them, then, all, and remained thus till he tired « 
flattened like a fox carrying its booty, she usually about a minute when, like B 
slid away into the wood. And on the day he 1 1 straight on, and] it fo 
following the ke per was confronted with the our nose! And the «1 er sti hose to 
greatest mystery of all. whom Nip belonged—perhaps the less saic 
Rag’s fidelity was more by way of being a about th the better! The ked on 
fidelity to the cause for which she lived than quarter and paid non ‘ in the price of 
directly to her dumb litt friend, yet true blood. r 
it is that she licked his bruised and bleed All these folk Rae knew, and 1 
ing legs, as though he had been one of hey enoueh not to quarrel with ther but \ 
puppies. It was part of her wild traini not »y with Nip, He would e quat ed a 
to be suspicious of all men save her m; - 1 a rhinoceros, o1 rr v he wv ( 
and now, amidst her wild « ttings, that have turned and foueht fire LA { } 
characteristic quickly devel ped, Russet if was, indeed, that R ri ried hn 


and fox-like by nature’s choice, she became huntine ground to huntine © ind. and that 
more and more fox-like in character, and, moreover, she chose his hun 
had the keeper known it, the cause of his Yet the row came in the 


t i! end, \ 
bewilderment often lay quite near to him bound to do. One dav tho nds of ra 

as he passed by, watching him, amber-eyed, wuce fighting house rats—drifted into 
from the shadows, and knowing well that wood. They ¢ in an inva 
her colour matched the fading autumn driving the bits fi t stronghold 
leaves. She acquired the characteristic of and at nieht-ti one heard t} plaintive 
walking like a fox instead of trotting like eaming of all birds, « ht in the 
a dog, and so she left her tracks in a ne: t, thickets by the invaders. The migrants took 
straight line, undistinguishable from those the rivet edge by storm, and behind them 
of Reynard. Often she saw that last-named came others of another race—following 
gentleman coming and going, and she the heels of the army, as the dolphins fol 
never lived down her hatred and distrust of | the herrings, as the wolve follow tl 
him. Wolf she might become—but never migrating caribou 

fox, Save in similarity of habit , cultivated Nip went into the rocks among the rats, 
by environment, and for an hour he 722 fight after fight 
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of bloody glory, leaving the dark and murky 
corridors strewn with the dead and dying. 
So he came face to tace with the followers, 
those who hated all save their own race, and 
there were many of them. 

Rag waiting patle ntly above 


, saw nothin 


of that desperate tussle underground, but 
at length she saw Nip, tottering out into 
the sunshine, carrving a wounded weasel it 
his jaws. Ile was covered with blood from 
head to foot, and another weasel, bristling 
and snatching, had him by the shoulder. 

y ran in, spoiling for a fight. There 


and the atmosphe re 


was 1 entarily cleared—only momen 
tarily. Suddenly a sickening reek of mus! 
filled the air, tor thre weasels, seeing the 
dog, had let se their musk fumes, which 


they never use when fighting among them 
selves. Rae was stifled and sickened, and 
looking up she saw weasel many weasels 
an unbelievable numbet 


ot weasels, bound 
Ing towards her trom every point of the 
mpass. They snarled at her from the 
grassy shelves, they poured forth from the 
crevices among the rocks, and Rag was 
startled by the unexpected suddenness of it 
all 

Not long did she dal! 
of musk was too much tor any self-respect- 
ing dog. 


That awful reek 


Snap, slash, snap, went her jaws, 
then, catching up her little charge, sh 
bounded otf. 

Nip would readily have gone 


back and done tl 


e same thing ovel 
again, though, as a matter of fact, 
he Wal rely NyUre d that he 
never recovered from the awful 
mauling he had received During 
the days that followed he lost his 


appetite, and with it his keenness. 


One side of his neck began to swell, 


and he eemed only to wish to 
sleep, curled up with Ra; 

Phe leaves were drifting earthwards now 
with a multitudinous whispering, while the 
spirits ot winter held t 1 hostly dances 


around the beee h bok with the leaves. The 
season of short days and long nights was at 
hand the eason of cold and ie, or ot 
the pitiless drip-drip-drip which is more cruel 
even than the ice, 

What became of the manifold wild life of 
the wood with the dawning of that. ti 
ruel fro The rabbit thousands sought 


the sandy pastures and thre wood kne M them 


no more Unk-Wa and Brock simply dis 
appeared; Lutra voyaged upstream in pur 


33! 


see Rag ! 


tenderness in the coarse, husky voice ’—y,. 832 
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My dog Rag!’ There was pride and 


suit .of the salmon; Reynard sought the 
ereater heights where the white hare mil- 
lions live, and even the mice seemed no 
longer to exist. Thus Rag and her little 
comrade, both becoming weaker every day, 
found themselves alone with the hunger and 
desolation, and with the cold, inexorable 
snows to betray their coming and going. 

It is always so in the north—no half 
easop. From summer to winter it is but 
one step—no smiling autumn with its tende 
farewell kisses, no happy spring, radiant 
with all the promise of hfe rene wed. Sum- 
mer—winter—summer, and with the winter 
as her foe Rag stood alone. 
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Yes, alone, for Nip was so weak and tired 
that he would not hunt. What little food 
he required was gleaned trom what little 
Rag could get—insuflicient to keep herselt 
alive. And with her growing hunger she 
could no longer resist the cold. Her feet 
began to swell, she shivered visibly, only 
her nose was hot—so hot that it felt like a 
burning coal, leading her everywhere, Soon 
she could hardly drag herself about, and 
little Nip, now a mere bag of bones, telt 
heavy in her jaws. 

Yet, faithful unto death, faithful to the 
cause—the cause now almost forgotten, 
though the religion of it lived on—she still 
held tight to her comrade. Perhaps she 
knew that he was dying, perhaps she real- 
ized that she, too, was simply fading out of 
existence, as the squirrels had faded from 
the trees, as the sunshine had faded from 
the braes, as the very leaves had faded 
from the branches. Yet, in her innermost 
memory lingered impressions that were very 
dear to her—visions of bright camp fires, 
her wonder of which, as she looked into 
them, had never ceased to find reflection in 
her gaze; of ruddy human figures, whose 
caresses were richer than gold, and almost 
as rare; and beyond, the dark outline of 
munching horses, moving in the outer 
gloom, and the rich, sweet scent of cooking 
foods, mingled with the balsam smoke. Ah, 
she was hungry for it! But over and above 
all rose the ruddy countenance of the man 
whom she had served—her god! 

And so, cold, starving, Rag realized at 
last that he would never come. She took 
little Nip in her jaws and carried him to 
the warren by the mountain ash for a last 
wistful search, but Vap was not there. She 
pressed on—on to the white highway, feat 
ful of no man now, for here she was not 
trespassing. This Was her birthright the 
White highway! She trotted slowly on 


it 
occasionally resting little Nip, who simply 


lay and blinked and shivered where she laid 


him. For nine long weeks they had been 


partners, but now little Nip spent, 
The spark of life was fading fast. The 
desire t6 live was gone. Onlv man’s under- 
standing help could save him. 

They passed the ke@per on the way— 
passed him on the other side. He raised his 
hat and stared; he called after them and 
muttered, “Well, if that don't beat the 
band!” he said aloud, and when Rag 
looked round, half a mile away, he was still 
staring after them. For him it meant a 
mystery cleared by a mystery more pro- 
found. 

So to the place where the motor-car had 
rested, and on, still on in pursuit of it, now 
nine weeks Jater, past the keeper's house, 
past the constabulary, then on through 
another arm of .the wood, still by the broad 
highway, and so across the wind-swept 
heights, where many a tired voyager had 
fallen before them—led by a will-o’-the-wisp 
which surely would guide them nowhere. 

Something was moving towards them, a 
mere speck in the distance, coming slowly 
on. A line of creaking caravans, led by an 
old white horse and a donkey in the harness 
beside it, each contributing its share, great 
or small, to the fulfilment cf life’s daily 
load. 

And leaning through the window of 
the caravan was a young man of ruddy 
countenance. He removed the clay pipe 
from his jaws, and stared with eves that 
were accustomed to the great distances. An 
oath, pathetic in its utter irrelevance, broke 
from his lips, and leaping from the caravan 
he ran ahead towards the little tottering 
wavfarer, which carried something in_ its 
jaws. 

‘Rag ! My dog Rag !” There was pride 
and tenderness in the coarse, husky voice. 
“Mv dog Rag!” 

And Rag laid her burden at his feet and 
looked up into his eyes, as you and I, pray 


God, may some dav look into the eves of 
our Supreme Pilot—“* My General, I have 
done my best.” 


| 
A. | 
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“The Man in 
the Iron Mask’’ 


HE case of the Man in the Iron Mask 
is very perplexing. For more than 
two centuries it ‘has puzzled the 
world, and even to day the riddle is as far 
from being solved as ever it was. Despite 


the investigations of historians and of those 
who explore the by-ways of romance, the 
mask still hides what it was designed to 


conceal, 


A French Political Prisoner 


He who figures in history and legend as 
the Man in the Iron Mask was a political 


prisoner who died in the Bastille on 
November 19th, 1703. He had been a 
risoner for a great many years. During 


the course of his long captivity he had 
been incarcerated in various prisons, but he 
had remained always in the custody of one 


trusted jailer, a certain M. de Saint-Mars, 


and had been guarded as has never anothet 
prisoner been guarded in any country o1 
agt 


That his identitv might be the more com 


pletely concealed he wa provided with a 
mask—not of iron, it of velvet, secured at 
the back of padlock Phis he 
had alwa \ 1 pt in it, praved 
In it, ate 1 nd two musketeers were 


dare to ! x 
In the end he was buried, still wearing 
the mask 


After his death the walls of his dungeon 
Were scraped to the stone lest he might have 
left any at oO ! ption to betray his 
secret For the sam eason the door \ 
burned and all other woodwork, also his 
loth i iin a4 ( The a 
then, ground to fine powder, was cast to th 
winds 

Who was this prisone What was his 


secret? 


The Man in the Iron Mask has been given 


many names and many identities, \ great 
Marshal of France, a son of Oliver Crom 
Well, the Duke of Beaufort, James, Duke of 
Monmouth—these are but some of the count 


No. 4 of “Historical Mysteries”’ 
By 
J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R. Hist.S. 


less suggestions. Moliére, the dramatist, 
too, is among them. 


A Son of the King ? 


For many years a strong suspicion per- 
sisted that the Man in the Iron Mask should 
really have been King Louis XIV. The 
Grand Monargue, some said, was not the 
son of Louis XIII, but a natural son of his 
queen, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury imperialists in France converted this 
legend into political capital. They claimed 
that Louis XIII’s heir, the Man in the Iron 
Mask, married and had a son before his cap- 
tivity; that this son was named de Buona 
Parte and smuggled to Corsica; and that 
Napoleon was directly descended from him. 
lhe Emperor—according to this contention 

so far from being an upstart, was the 
legitimate claimant to the throne of the 
Bourbons, 

But whose really was the head in the 
If you knew,’’ said Louis XIV, ‘ you 


would not find it in the least interesting.” 


Possibly not. But this does not Satisly. 
Mystery excites curiosity. excited 
curiosity refuses to rest, braves even 


disappointment, 


A Process of Elimination 


As a matter of fact, research and in- 
igation have now eliminated all save 
two of the candidates for the mask. Of 
these two, one is Count Matthioli, a Man- 
tuan diplomat who had the misfortune ta 
fall foul of King Louis. The other is a 
man named Martin or—as he became 
known during his imprisonment—Eustache 
Dauget; he was the valet of a certain M. 
de Marsilly 
Bathos indeed. The Grand 
marque was right after all; our inquiry 
is not likely to prove in any way interesting. 
But wait. Even valets have posed as 


kines. Even valets have harboured secrets. 


Until comparatively recent years the 
claims of Matthioli held the field. The 
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majority of old reference books identify the 
count with the man in the mask. T 
about largely because the 
prisoner buried in the Bastille on November 
1 
} 


his came 


name of the 


zoth, 1703, was entered as ‘‘ March 
** Marchialy ’’; it can be read either way in 
the register. 

Now Saint-Mars, 
Matthioli, ofte: 


” 


oly 


when 
referred to him as 
Mar 
“Marthioly,” there is so obvious a 
larity that it came generally to be accepted 
that the ** Marchioly ’? who was buried must 
have been Matthioli; 

therefore, must have been the man in the 
mask. 


A Valet— 


But we need not attach much importance 


thioly. Between 


hio.v 


and 


to this evidence. The falsificati of pri 
soners’ names appears to have been a 
regular practice of Saint-Mars. A num! 
of cases can be pr ved. Even M: iT , Wh 
he passed into his custe 


| me Fust 
Dauget. Why the valet passe 
out of his cu x uuld he not ve 


become “ Marchia!y 
After all 
Marsilly. 


there is at least some resemblance between 
the two names 

Be sides, ] ji Id ( it M it ] have 
been the man int I] s 
thrown into pr ) 1d 
of the r cK W n n 

Again, as \ , ther 
good reason to suppose t count died 
in 1694. The Man in t Iron Mask, w 
know, lived until 1703 

About C t Matt , m over, ther 
ne ithe I is I r nN 
terious Eve 
there was to be . Wee 
papers openly rel 1 to 


—or a Mantuan Diplomat ? 


Count Matthioli, as w nid, was a 


There was nothing secret or mysterious 


about the affair. t was carried through 
openly, with brazen effrontery. Louis XIV 
vas not the king to take elaborate steps to 


law. He 
law, less 


of international 


Conceal a De 


carea nothing tor international 


And long before the death of the Man in 
Mask, Casale had been f 
ceded to France. What ret could Count 


rmally 


Matthioli have held afte so dangerous 
to Louis as to justif t ying of 
dun ) valls to obliterat e traces, 
and bur s and « ng 
] i that the Man in the J] 
Mask w 
1 acted | M n 1 


Now the case of Martin, or Evustache 
Dauget, is much more complex. TI 
valet’s master M le Marsilly, was 


ty tiatio ( II I 
t Arhi I t a 


en Britain, Holland. Sweden a1 


1piomacy, 


Hidden Wheels 


Here we t t to t e t 
movements } 
volving w } It 

of the d vith Arlin . ie 
| on M 
I i t T Ww 1 
M ( a \ t 
rf t! law o 

M l ‘ } | n Switzer 
b t to Paris nto t 
e ments f 1 p 


: 
| 
| | 
eV ¢] y ] \ 
| 
i 
Hucuenot who had been naturalized in 
Holland, and who, 1668, was en red in 
: Switzerland against France, at the same 
s the valet of M. de time that Charles IT } self was b 1] en- 
lv’? and Marsilly ’ 1 arranei the terms of | famous 
and infamous ret treaty with | 
plications which may al from s t 
Mantuan diplomat. As a matter of fact, he sion not only compromised Arlington and 
Was et to ft Duke of Mantua and other British m ters, but med al to 
f spected » of t a secret npromise ( es II himself Was | 
treat | t wit Brita \l no le ame ? 
duk fae th, on ot \\ reallv usit Maz n rent ? 
to France. I tid not e. But, he argued, 
| French k oe e, had the tivitics of M i ‘ y im any 
For the man was { | bre negotiat with Charl M y, in 
M de Sain Brit ar lor P ris dared 


“ THE 


not interfere or intercede. He too could 
not be sure to what, if to any, extent Mar- 
silly was in King Charles's confidence. So 
‘justice ” was allowed to run its course. 


1069, Marsilly was tortured 


to death bi yped naked, tae ppy man 
Was | . 1 the wh 1p , Outside 
the Ww prison tie to VO nours 


to die. He had been found guilty, it was 


Some charge had to be trumped u 


vainst im ‘he real nature of his 
“crime ” could not be disclosed. It was 
something contained in those documents 
Which ad been found in his Keeping, some 
secret id, or w suspected of holding, 


which if made k vn would prove fatal to 


re, and Marsilly’s hid death, lend sub 
st this sup t So docs tae 
s ‘ nt anxiety of the French king and 
n 


\ t I 
»M 
lee 
al n 
) lal 
\ 
bd 
| t | onc to work 
t ‘ I W: 
( niy 
conniy 
t or thi sort <« 


( the I 


\ » t 

P Martin’s cret was also dan- 
At ant | t nd I \ 
NIN | to 
t P him expect 

t ) } to vice,’’ 
\ nohod ( d 
tae und of 

Speech under Penalty of Death 
only a vatet.”’ wrote Louvois, 


and t need much ture,’ Yet 


ust threaten him with 


imstructions, if he 


ept about his actual 

het 
mask which 
Precautions indeed. 


Valets secrets 


} ined a 

were t ictions 
down re in any 
the contrarv, as time 


Dauget—as now we 


laps Was compromised 


SO valet, a 
V iC a m \ 
Ssulfered trom 

not KNOW 
kouguet leave to utilize 


For in 1679 we find 


iled letter to I quet, 
Saint-Mars was for- 


Ve 
ii] noted 
Se It Wilil be n a, 


made bis appearance 


ero to. Ex 


to be in other hands 


two in the low chamber 


MAN IN THE IRON MASK” 
IS Saint-Mars mself was ordered always to 
h carry the captive his food, and never under 
V any pretence to listen to anything that he 
might say. “ You 
e O death,’ were Louvois 
S speaks one word ex 
needs.”? 
it a annou l, of conspiring against the life of What can have been this 
Is the king For thirty-four 1 
which bound him 
: material respect. O 
n went on, the tendency rather was to tighten 
them. 
n In 1675, it is true, 
€ Louis to his n to Fouquet, Louis XIV’s fallen Minister of 
I ’ on hearing of Marsilly’s cap- Finance, w Was another of the prisoners 
a in the custody of Saint-Mars. But Fouquet, 
in as an ex-minister of the Crown, perhaps 
in lew the secret, pcr] 
by it. 
— u i fellow, we are t 
n- lropsy. It secms 
1s this when ; iving 
t i tter which even 
bidden to see. 
1 Da ret ld] ecret to La Riviere 
If F< et \ 1 ascertain he should } 
ne riven greater liberty. ‘‘ His Majesty bids 
e- foreign Ning Caar s nature. But a me ask you this question,’’ wrote Louvois, 
t man verd banking account ‘and expects that you will answer without 
to q rel with his banker. idering anything but the truth, that he 
know what micasures to take.’’ 
in him with picion. Perhaps, Apparently Fouquet’s answer satisfied 
ed tho t ler of Martin Louvols. At any rate, the ex-finance 
0 minister was given greater liberty. None 
the less, Saint-Mars was now ordered to 
fl \ h La Rivitre as closely as Dauget, in 
e fact ‘cep the two men locked in the same 
- n, tue low ian 
to that Count Matthioli gy 
at Pignerol. 
A Transportation 
1, Now, two vears later, in 1681, Saint-Mars 
et “hither,” wrote Louvois, “the King de- 
in sires you to transport such prisoners as he 
thinks t important 
ed than yours... thc 
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of the tower.” Da and La Riviére. 
Not Count Matthioli. 

At Exiles the valets were locked up to- 
hey had been at Pignerol. 
“Night and day,’’ Saint-Mars_ reported, 
“two sentinels watch their tower, and my 
own windows command a view of the sen 
tinels. Nobody speaks to my captives but 
myself, my lieutenant, their confessor, and 


gether, just as t 


the doctor, who lives eighteen miles away 
and only sees them when I am present.” 
In January, 1687, one of the valets died. 
Presumably La Riviére, for dropsy was 
given as the cause of death. In that same 
month Saint-Mars was promoted to the com- 
mand of the fortress of Sainte-Marguerite, 
on one of the islands in the Bay of Cannes. 

Thither he was ordered to take the sur- 
viving valet. Dauget, without a doubt. 
For observe the precautions. Observe the 
secrecy. 


Extraordinary Precautions 


The captive was transported, mask and 
all, in a sedan-chair, hermetically sealed 


with oilcloth, and borne by eight men 


relays of four, that none might catch so 
much as a glimpse of him. The journey 
lasted twelve davs and nearly kiiled the 
unfortunate prisoner. 

At Sainte-Marguerite he was confined ina 
dungeon built specially for him at the cost 
of 5,000 livres. The passage of time seem 

have made the king and Louvois only 
more and more fearful of the valet’s 
menacing secret. 

Powards the cnd ot the year 1607 
Matthioli too was sent to Sainte-Marguerite 


9 


and in April, 1694, as we have already su; 
gested, he died there. At) any Tate, a 
prisoner who had a valet then died. And 


this prisoner could have been nobody else, 
for the only other prisoners—save Dauget— 


he care of Saint-Mars were six 


then in t 
Protestant preachers; and they, we know, 
had no valets, for each, we are told, col- 
lected his own plates and dishes. 

And he could not have been Dauget. For 
Saint-Mars, in his subsequent correspond- 
ence, constantly refers to his ‘ ancien 
prisonnicr,’’ to his ‘ prisoner of long stand- 
ing,” to his “prisoner of twenty-four years’ 
standing.”’ 

This could only be Dauget. And when, 
in 1698, Saint-Mars was appointed to the 
command of the Bastille, he brought that 
ancien prisounier with him to Paris, again 
in a sedan-chair hermetically sealed. 


The Secret that will Never be Known 


In Paris, as we have seen, the mysterious 
captive died. And with him the secret. 


The nature of that cret nobody knows. 
Nobody can advance even a feasible theory 


The best explanation that historians offer is 


that he had no secret, that he was merely 


the victim of an overgrown system of 
government already doomed to he tei 
rible fate that befell it at the 


century, 


But does this explanation convince us? 

The mask and the edal all the too 
want explaining. Why could no one be 
allowed to see Dauget? Vhom did he re- 
semble? Was the likeness so very triking 
as to call for such measures 

Who was the valet What was his 


Can he have been the son of Louis XIII? 


We can speculate freely. None can 
prove. None can disprove. 


«Next moath the Author will deal with “The Tragedy 
of Amy Robsart.’) 
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PART Il (continued) 
CHAPTER III 


T meant a tightening—a screwing up of his 


whole life. Time had to be found. The 
hours had to be packed closer to make room 
for her. He grasped after fresh opportunities 
to make money with a white-hot avidity. He 
worked harder. For he was hag-ridden by his 


unfaithfulness. Ile drew up a remorseless pro- 
gramme of his days, and after that France, 
might only walk hon with him from the 
hospital And there was an hour on Sunday 


evening when he was too tired for anything 


else 

It meant a ceaseless, active negation—a ** no ”’ 
to the simple wish to buy her a bunch of 
flowers; ‘‘ no’? to the longing to walk a little 
farther with her in the quiet dusk; “no” t 
the verv th ht of her 

A l on the wav home, they discussed 
their best ** « There was No. ro in A 
Ward, a raddled woman of the streets who had 
been br it in the night before as the result 
of a crt, he ny ind whose injuries had 
been th bject of 1 deliberations. Even 
before they had reached the hospital archway 
Robert and Francey agreed that Rogers’ air of 
mvysterv wa mply a professional disguise for 
complete bathement 

It’s tl rtoof ca I'd like to have,’’ 

Robert vid * Something vou can get your 
teeth int nd worrs believe if I were on 
my own iven a free hand—IT'd work it out 
pull her thre h Rogers mav. too, Sut just 
now h marking ti And there’s nothing to 
hope from time in a job like that No con 
Stitution Rotten all thr th. Still--it would 
be a fe it ! n "$s cap.”’ 

He br d tierce] ntently, like a hound on 
1 hot t People turned to look at the big 
Shabby man wit tl nken burnin 
eyes that sta 1 thi i them as though the 


by 
LAR 


had been so many shadows. THe did not, in 
fact, see them at all. He made his way by 
sheer instinct across the crowded strect. : 

‘She’s terribly afraid of death,’ Francey 
said. ‘It’s awful to be so afraid. It must 
make life itself ‘terrible——-” 

** They'll operate as soon as they dare—an 
exploratory operation—if only I could have a 
saya real say—it’s maddening to know so 
much—to be sure of oneself. I don’t believe 
Rogers would take me out on his private work 
if he knew. I’m glad we’re on a surgical post 
together, Francey. I don’t know what I’d do 
if I hadn't got you to talk things over 


‘You daren’t talk of anvthing else,’? she 
answered unexpectedly. ‘‘ You’re frightened of 
together. You’re always 
trving to justify yourself iy 

not—what rubbish 

He tried to laugh at her. It was so like 
Irancey to dash off down a side issue. And yet 
it was true. He did try to think as muct 
he could of that side of their common life. It 


did 


our being happy 


1 as 


add an appearance of stability and reason 
to the splendid unreason of his loving her. It 
made up to him for those dismaying breaks 
when her face and body stood like a scorching 
pillar of fire between himself and his work, to 
find that when they were together they could 
be sternly practical, discuss their cases, and 
criticize their superiors as though, beneath it 
all, there were not this golden insurgent sea 
whose high tides swirled over 
Not destroying them. 

In those latter times he loved her humbly 
with wonder passionate self-abasement. 
But in their work they stood farther away 
from one another. He could criticize her, and 
that gave him a heady sense of power and 
freedom. He never forgot the vear that she had 
deliberately thrown away. And even now, 
when she stood at the beginning of the road 


iis landmarks. 


which he had already passed over, she scemed 
to him full of strange curiosities and wayward 
purposeless interests. There were days when 
an ugly Chinese print, picked up in some back 


¢ 


street pawnshk Ol the misfortunes of one cf 


her raffish hangers on, or some wild student 
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rag appeared to wij t tl tal | 
life. She was know nt 
trusted her power of leay to conclus 
the head of his own 1 i 1 ar 
reasoning. He d ted still h 
dency to be right in the ¢ th 
evidence to the « It med t 
took into her cal s f Ss that 
else found nt, nal str 
the wind, things she could not ever xpl 
And vet sh nderst when he t 
his work, and that alone was like ; tt 
No one else underst 1; tor that mat 


one else had h to listen. i 


Christine was too tired, ; poor 

Cosgrave would only hav ] 
him, wonderi: wl t! tr 

friend should pou t h t 
over his own a ng 
be silent. Even now it w 

stammmered 

and ea ee t I ] If 

t child who has l al t l 

And) listened, for t 
critical and i nate, but w 
gestures of motivated t ! 
in the midst his t ’ 
Insanity and crime, she had ki 

Sometimes for them both t p 
of their relati } met a l 
That was w! t t 
Harley St 
wh l 
celebrated br \t 
solidly 
n cal gent 
lessly dis) 

For it best t 
of the Doct | t | 
h s Ww ] ha t t 

And th I t 
ill, or about ¢ t t hat 
was an al ! I 
went t I 
th had wait t | t 
t eth I t t 
when it 
almost 1 for it t 
I t of it Mr. R 
his strar t 
drove 1! t 
sundas treet 

Vulgar 
‘ ld not sta | 
hatre f her ‘ 
that gave no | t 

‘ +! } 

} 


knew that 
verburdened 
help! it 
] ble stuff 
1 learnt to 
It to begin. 
‘ l 
I t part 
th 1 
As w 
a theory of 
4 l 
+) 
shar 


G 


It 


that 


rather.”’ 


Next thing y 
7 29 


Td 


t 
t 


ness of And vou will fight him, Francey. | know he’ 
ais rabbed bitt r, but Ww Id vou be if 
over ‘ "d been twisted out of sh | ill \ r life. 
exact And vou only do it for t fun of the thing, 
r ten- Fundamentally you think alike.’ 
7 rt of “We don’t; that’s just it. I’m sorry for 
t she him; and if it had been anvthir less vital 
n compromise—he'’d compromise too, perh ps. 
VS in We'd both lie low and look pl nt about I 
n. differences. But as it is we can't hel; ur 
about Ives. We've got to stand up and fieht.”? 
> him. sav, sounds jolly dramatic.” 
no Mer.” 
be saying you believe in 
Bod. 
“Well, 
. He tried to laugh, but for the 1 ent 1 
at wh other thr h th rev d : 
** Look here, Fray vy dearest, lon't 
expect me to believe that. \ re just j 
aren't y You're reat rm wor : 
With a lentific training t You it | 
lieve in an old worn-out myth.” 
** I didn't iv that.’ 
“An untested hypot! “he @uoted 
t il but with « tir é I 
vet t know about that either. We're bot 
i r prof t t 
pi 1] test. And if w h in beings can't 
‘ +t 
But n—we d 
“I can't.” 
He threw up his head. 
“Wi do ¥ n always lt personal 
And rat list ly 
irrat 
I} valked on slowly, 
vanted to t t, to tal 
the ; and hold fast, for 
lriftin from him. H 
} Me wanted ¢ 
h rsa t. It trivial tune wl 
might | r! t 
It net me, it's ever Most of 
9 a fr 1) 
that? \r ! rstar life t 
1 t Sat F ‘ 
! > W a God, but we can’t Wi 
ki too much—even t t t, tl ! t 
carel Phink of Howard 1 Gert 
Lall that lot. word is What's 
‘ } Wi } ‘ | } 
i t lof t their 
from tery 
n't know } nterrupted. 
He’s beer And R 
through without } I n't ve him hurt He laughed with a | 2 ish mal 
3 
7 


Cosgrave doesn’t need a God. 
me. I'll look after him.’’ 
can? And then we our- 
ent, aren't we? We’ve got 
1g to do big things. For 
Lor our fellow-creatures? 
are for our fellow-creatures ? 
l Not naturally. Th 
Brotherhood of Man is just dangerous non- 
sense. Naturally men loathe one another in th 
pretend to love some < 
those people we sce every day in the ward 
with their terrible faces—their terrible minds? 


He’s got 


mass. How can w 


Sut the idea of God does somehow translate 


ugliness; they « 
me In some mystic way my brothers and 


He found it strangely difficult to answer 


ilmly. It would have been easier to have 
bludg 1 her into sil by a shouted *]I 


all snivelling wretched rot,’ like an angry 
schoolboy. He did not know whv he was so 
NgTy Perhaps Ricardo was right. It w 

something vital. He could feel the old 


sha vy at hrs —hi 
sleev urging him on 
| \ lies, fighti 
} Ss mulas i that 
t ] 1 integrity 


fellow it It 1 mistake to ¢ 
t judgment Scientists 


Itogether. rhey’re out f 
for its own sake rhat’s g 
tl ” 
\ the 1 of that—organized, scie 
modern war. Knowledge per 
\ to evel sort of devilry Huge swollen 
le withered hearts One of 
17 es t P es.”? 
1 ‘ both 1 thl ind more than a 
ttl t I had entered into a 
lt nd now th were fighting « 
‘ \ 1 t tect 
behev a W 
You know as well 
I th t l we began to th 
1s tit that w begun to mov a) 
\ t t 1 don’t belies 


tion Some point w 
! t vher we'd all have ev 
t \ t we want 1 
1} t 1 for hell 
lt ] ter t t there are t 
Shak ld be h if w 


there isn’t a God at the end of it all 
people who want to keep us alive for the 


of the knowledge you get out 


to make one up. 
Whereat, sudd 
their sense of 


sake 


f us will have 


lenly, in a cool, refreshing gust, 


1 and blew them 


t rot—our quarrelling,” Robert said, 
Swi we've only got this hour together [ 
s I love you, France I love you 
r and over again. Say ‘I love yeu 
you too,’? she answered sober] 
‘ k W there—a miere fissure in 
the grou tween them—a place to be 
avoided even in th th chts. 


sleeping backwater of Drayton Mews, ant 
into the streets. Ha walked fast, with his 


1 out 
head 


ilmot 
thick 


was 


] 1 man fiving from a crime. 
t ire where Frances W 
ed speed and, under th 
tr , stood so still that he 


fever. ‘There was no one to see his weak 


irally 


Ii c nati 
s a lover t re sa 
it in } W knew 
W \ ‘4 
wild play-hours 
t] ided lamp! t 
her and h h ( 
hai ] 
» Still 
} 
to that ! 
} 
1 ul I 
n't live w 


en release came. It 


ness, 


light 
that 


And when 1 w was dark he knew that 


with 


THE DARK HOUSE 
“a have more than that—some sort of spiritual 
background-—or cut our throats.’’ 
Wild rhapsodizing, TFrancey. You don't 
know a thing.” 
*“I] don’t. Nor do you. When I said I 
7 believed, I 1 t I hoped, I trusted. And if 
il you 
Ir returne 
close to one another. They laughed and took 
hands again, a little shyly, like lovers who had 
; th been parted for a lon til 
my S 
hand plucking his 
laiming his loyalty. 
t a 3 
pped men’s brains— 
, , At night, when his work was over and the 
Ps ne falla on another isn’t argu- unrest grew too strong to be fought, he crept 
ment ] ! \\ lon't 1 i * like our down the blacl 1 kin stair through the 
t t t down, gt 
But in the 
mantle of t 
only a deeper shadov 
: was like gentle summer 1 f on his 
| 
. er, 
der 
und 
thick 
rich 
ler- 
lled 
art 
in proet tum. 
! towat what?” } tlur back their 
rden 
i—l 
knelt 
bef burning face in her 
lap in str e litv—childlike surrender. 
she h t—to , to the theatre, 
‘! had th that we can beheve in happi s at f ls wl } l t know, belonging to 
all All this sick despair every that « lif he had no part. And 
: mort r li when we drag oursely then | lonel \ like a black sea. He 
: t of bed wonder why we bother—it's just ut \ tt railing weak with weariness 
wes suspect that rer, { t boy's tears, until she 
Lu f to We've got to me. lid t k to her. She never 
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knew that he was there. He hid, his heart 
stifling him until the door closed on her. Then, 
since she had come back to him, belonged to 
him again, he could go in peace. 

lhe others—Howard and Gertie and even 
Connie now—went in and out, risking ruthless 
ejection if she were hard pressed, to sit in the 
best chairs with their feet in the fender and 
drink coffee and smoke endlessly whilst they 
poured their good-natured cynicism over life. 
If they were hungry they rifled Francey’s 
larder, and if they were hard-up they borrowed 
her money. But after the one time Robert 
never went. He did not want to meet them. 
But also the big square room, with its mark of 
other stately days, its panelled walls, rich 
ceilings and noble doors, was his enemy. It 
was steeped in a mellow unconscious luxury 
that threatened him. ‘There were relics from 
Francey’s old home, trophies from her Italian 
wanderings, books that his hands itched just 
to touch, and things of strange, troubling 
beauty. <A bronze statue of a naked faun stood 
in the corner where the light fell upon it and 
seemed to gather into itself everything that he 
feared—a joyous dancing to some far-off music. 

The room would not Iet him forget that 
Francey held money—which he had had _ to 
squeeze his life dry to get—lightly and in- 
differently. She gave it with both hands. She 
had always had enough, and it seemed to her a 
little thing. Between people who cared for one 
another it counted less than a word, and his 
sullen refusal of every trivial pleasure and 
relief that lay in her power to give them hurt 
and puzzled her. She saw in it only a bitter 
pride. 

“You might at least let me make Christine’s 
life easier in little things,” she said. 

He could not tell her that Christine would 
have been afraid for him, as he was afraid of 
the deep chairs that had seemed to clasp his 
tired body in drowsy arms, of the rugs that 
drank up every harsh sound, of the warm, 
fragrant atmosphere that was like a blow in the 
face of their chill and barren poverty. 

So after that one time he kept away. But he 
could always see the room and Francey working 
there and the slender, joyful body of the faun 
poised on the verge of its mystic dance. 

And once Francey was too strong for him and 
they bought tickets for the theatre, and he sat 
hunched beside her in the front row of the 
cheap seats and stared down at the great square 
of light like an outcast gazing at the golden 
gates of Paradise. It was 7#e Tempest, and 
he hardly understood. It broke over him in 
overpowering sound and colour. He was 
dazed and blinded. Ue forgot Francey Hh 
t 


sat with his gaunt white face between his hands 
and watched them pa Prosper Miranda, 
Ferdinand, Ariel—figures of a noble glittering 
incouth Cahban 
crouched on the outskirts of their lives, pining 


company, and wretched 


for his lost kingdom. But in the interval he 
was silent, awkward and heavy with an em 


tion that could not find an outlet. He felt her 
hand close over his—an almost anxious hand. 

** Robert, you like it, don’t you? You're not 
bored? ” 

Ile turned to look dazedly at her, stammering 
in his confusion. 

“T’ve never been to a theatre before. 

* Never? Oh, my dear!” 

* Only to a circus—long ago.’ 


Ile drew 
back hastily into himself. He did not want 
her to be sorry like that. He would not let her 
see how shaken he was. ‘1 never wanted to 
he said. 

After that they walked home together, and in 
the empty street that led into her square a 
moonlight spirit of phantasy seemed to possess 
her and she sang under her breath and danced 
in front of him, rather solemnly, as she had 
done as a little girl. 

*** Come unto these vellow sands 
And then take hands——’”’ 

He canght hold of her. Everything was un 
real—they themselves and the unfamiliar street 
painted with silver and black shadows. 

“Don’t. You're dancing away from me 
There’s nothing for you to dance to.’ 

She smiled back wistfully. 

*“* The isle is full of noise, 

Sounds and swect airs that give delight 
and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangin 
ments 
Will hum about mine « 


voices-—~ 


g instru. 


and sometimes 


don’t hear them,” he muttered clumsily. 
*Cahban heard them.” 

“And you're Ariel,” he said with sudden 
sorrowful understanding. Ariel 

krom the steps of the dark house she looked 
down at him, her eager face smiling palely in 
th white still light. 

‘Ariel wasn’t a woman, dear duffer. You'll 


have to read it. Dll lend it you. And then 
we'll go again.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“No” 

** Ves —often—often, Robert. We've been 
nearer to one another than ever before—just 
these last minutes—quite, qnite close We'v 


get to find cach other in pleasure t 
He rallied all his strength. He said stiffly, 


pomp 

“It's been awfully nice, of course. And 
thank vi for taking n But I don't really 
care for that sort of thir “ 


And for a moment they remained facing ons 


another whilst the joey died t of her eves, 
leaving a queer distress. Then they shook 
hand he left her cold! saically, as 
though nothing had happened But he was 
Th 1 drunken man who had f into a sea 
of vlory 

the cloud 1 th ht ld ind show 

riches 


“It broke over him in overpowering sound ag 
. a atopulos 
and colcur. He was dazed and blinded sit 
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There was all that 
to do before mor 
unreal and fanta 
heart and brai: 
loathing, 


” 


any more, 


CHAPTER 


FTER all, Rufus Cos 


flopping hi 
suffered. 

not sound 
sounded | 

“He 

what 1 h lo | 
my place, half an hour bef 
tor the show, and carry 
Scared st 
narry hin 
ind when I w 


ind me, too, as though l’a 
things. Well, I’d done 


“ame to that sort of 


What's he take : for? G 
1] nga 
rt wav 
catch 
he poor 


right, taking on with } 
“Well, we'd better hurr 


* Than! 


t 
nough, ask t} 
out. 
\ I thr it 
Her habitual t 
] 
in ar tl that | 
etlort \nd t it 
Riufiue ( pt 
a ne. 


ift W Se aat | t 


t he had m t 
i tt I 
iry-tal 
Me, 


1V 


to start 


ke ay In 


an. 
ar I'd 
t to-morrow, 
hoot himself 


me swe 


l to s 


1 Stanton Place. 
I 1] a hare 
i t a bit 
Serves me 
t 
lk rt said 
t I'm 
t ] had 
t ! 1 


st at a time \ 
neath h and 
was like a personal 


was 


You bet I'm 
tell him I 

! bother 
1 to 


his teeth. 


ht against odd 


room Wis 


The 


2 


a ng t t a 
protect him, pull him 
1 so h 
att ] in 
tl scuit f 
Ww 1 id a 1 
ta ng in p t 
] It did not mat 
f If And Cosgr 
eved in him. 
TY ight. old 
R t ray 
t i » « 1 now t 
‘ 1} ] ht 
ln th and bla 
‘ iastly effect, a 
l en] t I 
» and Robert i 
him with a 
Don't liot. It 
t 
We'll 
t 1 
if ‘ 
it Robert with a 


| 
rk tl h with ] You tel 
i adi tli. id iin: 
in a 
« that when I waked 
I cried t soem eb Mo. q 
He set his teeth. He clenched his hands till dingy lodging-1 : iose f t door, in 
@hevy hurt him. cord with the uncertain 1 ts of it ut! : 
“I have to keep away from all that——? tood open from vear’s end t rs ¢ 
he thought aloud, * altogether—till I don't care Robert went in unnot lL oi nupt teep, - 
a narrow stairs with their tatt l carpeting t 
Da old fight was on « It 
But, then, had always 
i fo won nst them 
his answers, scemed to rush out at hit a t I 
Cont Edwards met Robert as h flaunting its vulear fin and its f 
came out of th hos} tal ites and told hi nt and che ip cigarett I ‘ it ide h 
it Was raining dismally, with an ill-ter pered sick, and he brushed it t of 
wind blustering down the c: ied street, and IIe lid not see the r attempts to ma t 
she had not d: 1 for bad weather. Perhaps decent and attractive 
she did not admit un sant | bilities even Cosgrave lay huddled over the litt 1 tal 
into her ward: - Perh ps Sne could not alford by the open window. The red. unt 
to do so. Her thin paper-soled shoes with the made a patch of grot col nt ra 
Louis XIV heels and the che p silk st kings murk. He locked like a: es t t 
which showed up to her knees made her look been torn and battered in e wild carni 
like some bedraggled, long-] ged bird of para- scrimmage and flung aside. 
dise. \ ] pa ] uld not Protect her Phere was not n h in him—not 1 h fight 
kion, Which had both as he himself said. Not the sort to surviv 
rying. But she did Life was too strong, too difficult rhim. 
1 been crying. She } led everything, even an exar It wo 
tful. be. wiser, more cor tent to let him drift 
»” she said. “And \nd vet at sight of that futile breal vnoit w 
bursting round to not i: tience or contempt that Robert felt. but \ 
re I’m due herc2 pit lt 
1 hk through. He had pr 
forgot That 
e long ty 
tory, or that. nicht 
I le a muck of SEray thless a 
best, and when it f the Greatest Show 
w like that.” 
Then. he 
Pe I ! t him by t Rould 
oy l! that 
thi iti be al 
[ I ent oht 
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Where is she? ”’ 
Who? ” 
Connie. 

sent you, 


t cor 
Not 
Didn't s send 
St 1, it was 
finish \ \ 
t rot 
Cosgr 


{ T \ 
said 1 I 
} + 
t ex , ora t 
I 
T ‘ 


+ 
} 
t owith lot 
I t 
t t 
what I A lot of 
hl Te 


*Cosgrave lay huddled over 
toes: THiS littered table by the open windo 


t think | 
could thir 
So it t é It wasn't even t ‘ traved 
wos s-girl. Itw \ t lef at 
loss t] It enition of it 
ik t Stor 1 the powe t 
f } t! h s had st n \ t that the sw p 
vital He ¢ ld t ‘ f them 
t wort! the bout \ tood net He 
ti hair His t t that h com 


t R t wide-eved with Iden tits te 
lute kr \ \ t le 
that’s it,” 4 Not worth bot! n tect th ng 


world—- ng went itv. Lit old fears came 
t t] iding-places. At night, 

5 \\ Robert ml the dark stairs to their 

ble-att t] t } They clawed 

Ai it le found him a berth as cler! t. HH l to Christine he saw 

to a tra West Af 1, and with lt \ g lence n sich 

I ( l tit t pounds in his vith pani t wi reasonless panic, for 

I t, rave t out for the particular Christine often fell asleep at dusk. She was 
swamp v 1 was to be the scene of his futur f It to w 1 y } 


“a 

= 


: 
she? ” 
“Yes. We met.” 
Where is she? 
Gone to the theatre 
A 
It 
j 
t q Se 
. 
to fail. But I was ‘4 1 
so jolly happy. Id a 
fen: 
the 
t t e of 
t had been a sort 
ted Robert as the 
ind loving, can 
em greater con- 
: 
ith limp hand t , With a look of bewildermemt. lke a 
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traveller who has come home after « long ab 


sence. Once she had spoken his father’s nam 
with a ringing joy, and he had answered 
roughly and had seen her shrink back into 
herself, litth hands had trembled, 


fumbling apologeticall 


with the shabby bag she 
always carried. 


She was like a girl who in on 
withering, tragic moment had become old. But 
his aching love found no outlet, no word of 
regret It recoiled back on him 
self in a dead weight of pain, 

He began to watch himself like a sick man. 
There were hours when he kn w his brain to be 
losing edge ~black periods of 
tency which, when they passed, 
and wet with terror. 
everything he failed ? 


or tenderness, 


hideous 
eft him shaken 
Supposing at the end of 
He didn’t care so much. 
His very power of caring had been dissipated. 
His single purpose lost itself amidst incom. 
patible dreams. He was being torn asunder, 
and there was a limit to endurance. 

Cosgrave had failed. He e uldn't concentrate. 
Ile was always looking for happiness. He had 
fallen in love and wasted himself and made 
mess of his life. 

It was mad to fall in love. 

And yet the worst dread of all was the dread 
of losing Francev. It seemed even the mest 
unreasonable, for they had their w rk in 
common and they loved one another. There wa 
no doubting their love. They were very young 
and might have to wait, but he could trust her 
to wait all her life. He knew dimly that she 
had been fond of him as a little boy and had 
gone on being fond of him simply and nn. 
consciously, because it was not possible for her 
to forget. She would love him in the same 
way. That steadfastness was like a light shining 
through the mists of her character—through 
her sudden fancies, her shadowy withdrawals. 

And still he was afraid, and s 
suspected that she was afraid too. 
though inexorable forces 
both of them, essentially of them and vet out 
side their control, two dark antagonisms wait- 
ing sorrowfully to join issue. 


a 


metimes h 
It was as 


were rising up in 


4 
It had happened suddenly—not without warn 
ing. One little event trod on the heels of 
another, rubble skirling the 


wn mountain 
side growing to an avalan 


Or again Cosgrave might have been th od 


unlikely keystone of their dails life. Tle had 
not seemed to matter much, but now that h 
had been torn out the bridee 1 tween them 
crumbled. 

It had been a dav full of bitternes of set 
backs which to Robert Stoneh use were lik 


pointing fingers. They 


pressions of 


were the outward ex 
his disorder. He did not believe 
in luck, but in a man’s str n¢gth or weaknes 

and he knew by the things that happened t 
him that he was weakening. A 


private opera 


tion had ne badly He had bungled with his 
dressings so that the x rgeon had turned on 
him in a burst of Irritation 

* Better go home an leep it off, Stone 


house. 
He had not gone. 


he was ill—dared yn t. An illness now m 


an 
the end of everything. It would Wipe out all 
that they had endured if hy were to break 
down now. It would kill ¢ hristing She must 
not even guess 


He hung about the h 
The summer heat surging uy 


pavements stagnated 


between the faded walls 
Ile could not touch the { 1 that he had 
- brought with him. He wa faint and sick, and 


the long table at which he sat, with its whit 
blur of 


newspapers, rose and fell as thongh it 


were floating on an oily sea. But he held out 
At five o’clock he was to meet Frat Vv at the 
gates and, as though she had magi ift 
of relief, he strained towar that tir his 
head between his hat irs counting th 
econds that dripped hi ly from tl 
moon-faced clock. 

And then she did not come. Ontwar lly it 
was only one more trifle, capable of a simp] 
explanation. But he saw it through a disfigur 


ing haze of fever, and it was deadly in it 


Significance. He hardly waited. He crossed 
the thoroughfare, and in a 1 treet 
stumbled into a shambling run. He did not 


Stop until he reached her house. Wis former 
reluctance broke before the ir perative need t 
sce her and make sure of her. He stormed tl 
broad, deep, irpeted = stairs, rsued 1 
senseless panic. gut at the top trengt} 
failed him He felt his |! n th: n nt 
ture against his skull. 

Th Id maid-servant 1 
ympathet Ny 


Going away! Tle wa in the d hall 
trving to control fly is t ht in 
away ! And she had said nothing the night 
nefor had not even warned hir S nex 
pected, toward event striking in t dark 

illness; a long separation. And vet, h 
argued, he could not Lis thout her. She ha 
no people who could claim her. They we 
dead. No one to come between them And 
there was her work She would never lea 
that again.) 

But there she stood in the midst of the di 
order of a idden going Open lit-ca 
clothes strewn about tl! floor, she herself in 

me loose bright ] Iw her brown hair 
t led and her 1 vs knit | lexit She 
t ed short at sight of | ling ruefull 
art 

} I dea I'd f t Then she must 
have enh face with its 1 whiten for 
vided half J “Not vou. 
Only the time | not } at the hospital, 
ind I th ht I } | till hal 


that 
| 
pital common-room. 
away 
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had to run round like mad, and even now I’ve 
got a hundred things to do.” 
He gulped. said, “Where you 
going a flat, emotionless voice, as though 


he did not care. 


are 


in 


For a moment she did not answer. She let 
q the clothes drop forgotten on the 
sofa. He could see her weigh 
ing, considering what she 
should say to him. 
Italy- Rome I expect.” 
* Italy—when? 
*T've got to be at the hos 
pital to-m« w. Wednesday 
probably. I don’t believe it'll 
be for long I hope not. <A 
week or tw T've t leave for 
a month.” 
* Why are you going? ” 
And now he could not keep 
the harsh’ break it of his 
voice. He could not hide th 
physical weakness which mack 
it impossible for him to stand 
And yet, th gh she looked at 
him, she seemed unaware that 
he was suffering. She was ab 
sorbed in some difficulty of her 
own, set on her own immediate 
| purpos He knew that mood. 
t It was the other side to her fit 
t ful, whimsical way of life that 
r she could be as _ relentl ss, as 
deadly resolute and patient in 
attainment as himself. 
“It’s about Toward,” she 
n said, abruptly coming to a de 
cision. ‘* I wasn't sure at first 
what to do about it I didn't 
Want anyone t know But 
d t have t 
share thing Howard and 
Gertie, they've both gone 
, gone off, no one knows where.’ 
Together 
ut ‘I'm pretty certain of it. 
any rat who 
‘ coul in't ven pay her rent, has 
vanished, and tloward I 
heard = about Hloward this 
morning.”’ 
= * What did you hear about 
him?” 
“Tt was from Salter. You Setting 
probably don’t know him. He 
came to me because he knew I 
iy was a friend of Howard's. He was frightfully 
ad upset. It seems there was some sort of club 
: which a crowd of students were collecting for, 
and he and Howard held the funds. It wasn’t 
much—one hundred and_ fifty pounds—and 


i Howard drew it out two days ago.” 

“Dots that Robert asked. 

‘] She seemed not to hear the scorn and irony 

: of the question. She went on packing deliber- 

ately, and he watched her, not knowing what 
34 
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he would say or do. 


The tide was rising faster. 


tlis dread would carry him off his feet. 


crisis.” 
“Tle was no good. 
*] didn’t see it.” 


* And the stolid Geor- 
gian door closed with 
a hard metallic click, 


its teeth 


against him’’—p, 346 


I was sure things were coming to 


a 


Anyone could see that.” 


“Well, you see it now,” he flung at her with a 


hard triumph. 
don’t.” 
‘A mean thief 
*Not mean, Robert.” 
** T don’t know anything 


meaner than stealing 


money from a lot of hard-up students.”’ 


There was Gertie,”’ 
were Si of 


to sent 


me sort 


live. I her 


she said, as though that 
extenuation. 


She hasn't 
to the hospital last» 


: 
| 
5 
os 
= : 
~ 
; 
: 
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week, and they told her honestly. And. she He walked from th 


l l window to the door. 
wanted so much to see Italy. 1 don't think You don't care. \ re more for th 
Howard cares for her or she for him, except two than \ do ford I’ve lived hard and 
mm a comradely rt of wav. They loved th clean | n't hi r steal l never tl oh 
same things, and he was sorry; he wanted t of any girl but you And putt econd 
give her a good time.” to a feck! thief an \ 
“He told 1 ail that, I uppose ? * Sh topped oh , Not with a w 1 or 
*No,” she answered soberly ; “but I know.” gesture, but with tl} r upward blaze of a P 
“IT don't see, at any rate.” he said, “what it chivalrous anger. And it was not only ange 

has got to do with v 1, or why you should be That would have been bearabl It was s Ww 

going away.” reproach, a kind bewilderment as 


“I'm going after them. There’s no one else. though he had re her eves, 
Howard will expect prosecution, He wi'l think * You’'d—vou'd better Robert \ 


t gO, rt I 
that he'll never be able to come home. He's both of us out of hand. We'll each other 
pretty reckless, but they will be thinking of that to-morrow. It will fi t t | 
all the time. It will spoil everything for them.” He went without a w Bart the dar 

“And what can vou do?” Stairs he stood MH, ] 1 wk a t the 

“T can tell them it's all rieht.” wall, his wet face betweet Ile sa 

can it be?” aloud, “Oh, Francey, Fray can’t live 

“It is,” she said curtly. “The money has been without you.” He would } gone | t 
paid back.” tell her, but he was phy I] t th 

“Paid back!" Understanding burst upon everything and at the merey of 1 ver ot 
him. “You paid it.” side himself. He thought: 

He stood up. He knew that resentment ** There’s still to-morrow. I'll tell her ever 
flickered in her—a fine, danecrous resentment thing. Ill help her t t awa Vil on 
against him because he had dragged so simple her understand t it n't Howay | 
and obvious a thing out of its insignificance. morrow it will be all I 
But his own anger was like a mad runaway And so he went on. And the stolid Georg 
horse, rushing him to destruct on. door cl 1 w } 1 ttir 

“It was stupid of him not to have come to me its teeth aga 
in the first place,” she said with’ an effort. ‘Now \y how it) happer Robert 
“IIe should have known——” Stonehouse t ”? 

He broke in fiercely, 

“You can't—can't go like that.” 

**T must. If they had left an address—but, 
of course, they haven't. I’ll have to track them But he can out of a night of f r and 
down. It won't be so difficult.’ hall ition with ] but t \ 

“You can't leave your work like that.” to kee] Ay iv, | t tect 

“The hospital people have been awfully decent had erown c , 
about it.” further hurt li t tt 

“You told them?” any m | \ I t 

“T told them I had urgent personal business.” with Frat 1 

“You told them a lie. then.” physical di t. Onlv no mor that | ’ 

(Steadv—steady : but it was too late. Tlis to worl ] to re ed t 
only hope lay in her unde: tanding, her pity In pursuit of Tow l ar ( M 

“It wasn’t a lie. My friends are my business,” have t ae | med str 1 ul 


“Your friends!” he echoed. } hould J 
There was silence between them. She wa ("} tin illed ft 
controlled enough not to answer. It would have J 
been better if she had retury 1 ta 


int for taunt | ikfast? t it 


so that at last in the white he it of conflict hi But he crept down 1} tant t} h } 

prison might have melted and let him fre« But had not } O 

there followed a cold, deadly interlace n whicl l f that 

their antagonism hardene! itself y th re 1 ( t 

and bittern He went and stood by the wit Lhe ! } 

dow, lookin ution to the dim ire He ] It to | t t that 

at last rough] ant tat ] Val t t 
Don't Id t t 11 } r it] t} 1! 
(If only } ld } n, driven th - t tub nl 

words over hi t lip Boca I'm afraid i not t t | | 

because I'm at breakir point—because I can't itably in tl } W 

do without vou I'm frightened of lif ay post t “ t t t 


been starved in bod) ind } 


frightened bheca Christin is hard to wake not forget het It tt 
at night-—becau I can’t wor n that had 1 
** I’ve got sh id briefl tern! It } t Ile felt | 


‘ 
him as he 7 | her door 
1 
I 
joyous living lik? 


1 blow on his own 


i aching weariness. He 
thought bitter] her. Ilow easy life had 
r her! She played at living. Her airy. 
fancies, her belief in G her vagrant tender- 
ness for the rag and bobtail of the earth were 
all part that same thi She had never 
it l. Iler } ple had died, but they had 
lied th dour of sanctity and wealth. She 


had never had to ask herself: “ If I fall out. 
what will become of us? *”? She saw pain and 
poverty through tl softening veil of her own 
well-being. ld really hurt her. 
(And yet how lovable she was! He watched 
her covertly as she stood at the surgeon’ 
] usual, a little 


ns 
paler. 


to-day there was n Warm glance with a 
flicker t 1] ts serene depths to greet 
him. Iter hands were thrust boyishly into the 
pockets of her white coat, and there was an 
air of austere earnestness about her that sat 
quaint] charmingly, upon her youth. He 
] 1 the busi | simplicity of her dress 
th 1 tailored skirt and white silk shirt, 
im lat x \ her real ability, an 
tor lic ftlaired and hated its 

They had me to No. 1 bedside. Things 
had gone badly with N ' She had stood a 
s ssful operation, but t had been severe 
hamorrhage, and, as Robert had said, there 
was n titution t ht at the turning point. 
Her face just showed a e¢ the creaseless sheet. 
Death had alt lv begun to clear away the 
mask of vice 1 cynici and a lost prettiness 
p thro 

tt lrew a little apart Rogers consulted 
with h col Lh rious loss of blood 
must be made good. A transfusion. There was 
a young man who had oftered himself—a suit- 
able ject 1} titern n at the latest. 

I} m lon 

Robert felt ligh uled yet quite sure of 
hit i wered Rogers’ ques- 
tions with tl Id lucidity. And presently hi 
found hu in the corr r, still arguing his 
the Ile would p1 to Francey that 
she t let Jloward ! Gertie go and they 
W ] 1 cr irrel aga 

Ihe ne to the hea the stairs where they 
Met after th I nil 

The st were very broad and white and 
shallow ar the impr n of great dis- 
tance. Mr. Ricardo, at the bottom of them, was 
a black speck—a bird that had blundered into 
the build by mista and beaten itself 
breathl igainst tl wall As he saw Robert 
he began to drag himself up, limping. He 

fCemed to shrivel then to a1 face, stricken 
ind vellow, that ga an thed 

Robert did not mov stood) leaning 

gainst the balustrade. It was as though an 

n fist had ished thi h the protectin 
vall about hi ti! in a rush of bitter wind. 

t—Robert 
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The tragic journey through the streets was 
over. ‘They stood beside her. Robert knew too 
much to struggle, but Ricardo’s voice went on 
Saying the same things over and over again, 
pleading. 

* Do se mething do 
Re bert, dear boy, for 


something. 


goodness’ sake. 


Wake her, 
What is 
the use of all your studying if you can’t even 
wake her? ” 

** It’s no use,” he said. 

*“ She was sitting there—I was to have read 
her the last chapter—she was so quiet 
she seemed—for an hour—lI sat, not 
then I was afraid.”’ 

Robert nodded. 

She had laid his supper for him. It was 
much too early for her to have laid it. She had 
spread muslin over the bread and cheese. And 
then she had sat down quietly in her chair by 
the window and waited. (How long had she 
waited there? Many years perhaps. It had 
been very lonely for her.) Her head was 
thrown back a little and her closed eyes lifted 
to the light that over the stable-roofs. 
The grey hair hung in wisps about the trans- 
parent face, very still, as though the air had 
died too. She had changed profoundly, in- 
definably. She looked younger and there was a 
new serenity about the faintly opened mouth. 
lier hands lay peacefully on the little shabby 
bag. Her little feet in the ill-fitting shoes just 
reached the ground. In a way it 
familiar. And yet he 
her he would 
Christine at all. 


asleep, 
moving, 


came 


was all so 
felt that if he touched 
find out that this was not 
This was something that had 
belonged to her—as poignant, as heartrending 
as a dress that she 
Robert 
had nothing to sav to one another. 
rhey had made a strange trio—lonely and out- 
cast by it now a link had snapped 
and it was all over. 
by himself. 
window-sill, pressed his 
though he were hurt 
He said almost inaudibly 
* T’ve no one. Nobody 
believed in me. She 


had worn. 


isn’t there anything—to do? ” 


necessity 5 
They stood apart, each 
against the 
hand to his 
and 


crouching 
side as 
bleeding to death. 
will ever listen. She 
was sure that one day— 
1 would go out—and tell the truth. She knew I 
wasn’t a cowardly—beaten old man——”’ 
Robert could not touch her whilst Ricardo 
stood crving. Her was too 
dominating. And if he touched her something 
terribl incalculable might happen. He 
felt as though he were standing on the edge of a 
and that suddenly he might let go 


there repose 


and 


precipice 
and pitch over. 

It had come true at last-—his 
that had grown up with him—that only 
darkness to show itself. Christine 
had left him. She was dead and it seemed that 
he had no one in the world. For 
did, had failed him. 


bov’s night- 


Irancey, 
But 


him as she 


t 
na 
; 
} 
14 
like 
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Christine had never failed him. Never at any 


time had she asked, ** Are you a_ good littl 
boy, Robert?” It would never have occurred 
to her. She was so sure She had loved him 


and believed in him unfalteringly, and in her 
quiet way died for hin 

Ricardo drew himself up. He plucked at 
Robert’s sleeve. A change had come over him 
in the last minutes. His sunken brown eves 
had dried and become rather terribly alert 
Something too fine, too exquisitely balanced in 
him, had been disturbed and broken beyond 
hope. 

“It proves what I have suspected for a long 
time, Robert. You know, it’s not a light thing 
to make an enemy like that. He's taken his 
time, but, you see, in the end he has taken 
everything [ had. First he made me a har 
and a hypocrite. Then he took you, 
that girl specially to come between us 
now Miss Christine. I suppose he thinks that’s 
done for me. But it’s a great mistake to mak: 
people desperate, Robert. You should always 
leave them some little thing that they care for 
and which makes them cowards. Now, you s 


sent 


And 


I simply don’t care any more. I don’t care for 
myself or even my poor sist I'm going t 
fight him in the open---gloves off. Ill wresth 


with him and prevail. Ill give blow for blow 
I'm going now to Hyde Park to tell people thi 
truth about him. ‘They take him altogether to 
lightly, Robert. They're inclined t 
him as of no account. ‘That's a great muistak: 
too. I shall warn them.” 

Then he bent and kissed Christine’s hand 
very solemnly and tenderly, as some battered 
comical Don ight have done befor 


laugh at 


Quixote 1 


setting out on a last fantastic quest. And pr 
sently Robert heard him patter down the narrow 
stairs and over the cobbles to the open street. 


They were alone now. He bent over her and 
said, Christine--Christine,’’ re 
that she should not be afraid, 


assuringly, 
and gathered her 


in his arms. How littl she was—no heavier 
than a child—and cold. Hler grey head rested 
against his shoulder. If she had only stirred 


and laughed and said, ** Your father was strong 


too,” he would have answered gently. He 


would have been glad that the memory of his 
father could make her happy. But it was al! 
too late. 


He carried her into her room. It 
her to have left it so neat , each 
thing in its place, her outdoor shoes standing 
decorously together under the window and her 
best skirt peeping out from behind the cretonn 
curtain. Her hair-brush, with the comb planted 
in its bristles, lay exactly in the middle of th 

tabh When she had put it 
had not known that ait was for th 


was like 


and ordered 


pine-wood dressing 
there she 


vast time 
Or had she known She had led out t 
hint So msistently She had wanted say 
good-bye. And he had gone on, not answering 
They said that people at the end saw theit 


Whole life pass before them. 


een hers. Perhaps she had trodden th ! 
road that he was travelling over now. Only 
her vision of it would be different. It was 


James Stonehouse and Robert's mother that 
would see—radiant figures ot unhappy, 
people—and little Robert who belonged to both 


of them, tagging in the rear. | 
But he saw her—Christine Iving white and i 
still under the great mahogan ideboard, 
Christine coming back dav after dav in gallant 
patience t scrub the floors and } ears, and 
pay the bills*and chase away the duns and d 
whatever was necessary to keep the staggerin 
Stonehouse menage ou its feet. 
She had held him close to her and com 
forted him. 
Her splendid faithfulness. 
Ile Jaid her on the narrow bed against th 
wall and smocthed her dress and folded he } 


hands over her breast. Her bag, which he had 
cathered up with her, rolled on to the floor 
A book fell out. He picked it up mechanicalls 
It was a litth ] 


Wa written : 


rom 


praver-book and on the fly-leat 


Jim and Const 


to their friend, Christine 

Phe writing was his father’s. It had faded, 
but one could still see how regular and beautiful 
it was. ‘Then the date. IJhis own birthday 
the first of all the unfortunate birthdays 

Ile locked at it for a time pidly, 
not realizing. Phen h ay t 
na new light. Ricard f itfalls 
excruciatingly funny Ricard felt. that 
he was ing to laugh—shout with laught 
It was horrible. Laughter risi nd falli 
lik i sort of awful sickne choking hit 

Instead his heart broke. Hic thang hia I! 
down beside her and pres ed hi ta against 
her cold, thin cheek And instead of 1 t 

bs that t him to pi bat 3 1 
mereyv, tear 

* Oh! Christine— Christin 1 wn darling 

I did love you—T never told 
never knew how much . 

Phe earthold cry of unavailing, inevit l 
remors¢ 

7 

So there was no one but Fran now 

Ile did not know what he hoped or, ince 
if he heped for anvthing. He turned te her 
instinctively. And when the door of ward 
opened he did in fact feel a faint lifting f th 
flat indifference which had folltwed on that o1 
lifficult rending surrendes Ile went toa t 
her. 

It nN bhwked at] 

traightn he might dis 1 t 
wher had been il} 
who not Ike haviar \ 
ul whe came to her, ti lent ar i 
With smears under his red 

ven then it is doubttul vy r she ¢ 1 
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have changed the course on which both of 
them were set. 

He did not want her to see. And vet, un 
known to himself, he did count on her instant 
understanding, on some releasing, quickening 
word or look that would give back life to th¢ 
dead thing in him. But her eyes, preoccupied 
and unhappy, avoided him. He could not have 
appealed to her. He could not have said as he 
had meant to do, ‘‘ Christine is dead.’ He 
was silenced by the certain knowledge that all 
real communication between them had _ been 
broken off. 

** No. 10 is going to pull through,” she said. 

They walked slowly down the corridor. He 
found it difficult to keep his feet. He wondered 
vaguely why she should talk of No. 10 when 
Christine was dead. Ile puzzled— 
confused. 

seemed likely——’’ he 
* Rogers had got his teeth into her.” 

** IT suppose you think he was a fool to try.” 

(What was she talking about? He would 
have to arrange for the funeral. And _ the 
money. He did not know whether there would 
be money enough. It was hideous—to think of 
a thing lke that—-to have to go into a shop and 
say to some bored shopkeeper: *‘ I want a nice 
cheap coffin, please.”’ For Christine—for whom 
he had never been able to buy so much as a 
Lunch of flowers !) 

I—I don’t know——” 

** You see, I heard what you said.” 

(What had he said? He tried to remember. 
No. 10. Better dead. Yes, of course that was 
it. He couldn’t go back on that. His mind 
seemed to strain and stagger under the chal- 
lenge like a half-dead horse under the whip.) 

* She didn’t hear me anyway.” 

* 1 want to know—was it just 
pose—or did you mean it? ”’ 

Tt was true.” 

* That doesn’t seem to me to matter. 
a beastly thing to have thought 
have said.” 

He stopped short as though she had struck 
him across the face kor an instant he was 
blind with pain, but afterwards he steadied, 
grew deadly cool and clear-headed. Th 


muttered. 


just a sort of 


It was 
beasther to 


re was 
a constant movement in the corridor, and he 
turned abruptly, almost with authority, into an 
empty operating theatre. Instinctively he had 
chosen his ground. Here was symbolized everv- 
thing that he trusted and believed—a co l, dis- 
passionate seeking, the ruthless cutting out of 
waste. Yet in the half-light the place sur- 
rounded them both with a= ghostly, alm st 
sinister unreality. Its stark immaculateness lay 
hke a chill, ironic hand on their distress, It 
made mock of their unhappiness. It divested 
them of their humanity. The n 
ness that still lingered in the sterilized air was 


like incense offered up on the grote sque sacri 


auscating sweet- 


ficial altar that stood bare and brutal beneath 
the glass-domed roof. 

And now Robert saw Francev's face. It was 
white and pinched and 
her humour and whimsical laughter and loving 
kindness had been twisted awry in a bitte 
angry fight with pain. But he knew her eves 
of old. Long ago he had seen them with th 
same burning, deadly anger. And he knew 
that it was all over. Their patient antagonism 
had come to grips at last over the bodies of 
their suffering love for one another. 

Even then she held back. 

* You don’t know how hard life can be. It 
was hard for her *» But at that he burst 
out laughing and she added quickly, readin 


unfamiliar, as though all 


his thought: “Nothing that you've gone 
through is of any use if it hasn't taught vou 
pity.’”? 

* Your pity would take a half-dead rat fr 
a terrier.”’ 

have no 3 ‘ 
persisted. 

He smiled with white lips. 

*“Oh, yes, I have. We all have. We con 
demn men to prison—to deat! 

* You do belies n s} bitter] 
You believe in 

“It come to this, Fran doesn’t it? 


You’re through with 
more 


Her eyes narrowed with a kind of desperat 


humour. It was as though for a moment sh 
had regained her old vision of him—a_ sad 
queer little Lb 

* You say that becanse \ u want t 
truth. You're almost glad presently vou will 
be very glad. Ve tl never did want t car 
not from the first. Caring got in vour wa 
You will be free now * She waited, and 
then added very quietly, without anger: “I 
love you. I dare sa I alway shall—but I 
couldn't live with it would break my 
heart if we should come to hate one another. 
Don’t think anv more about it. I'll have gon 
to-morrow and I'll try to arrar not 
back till you’re through. It will be all ; 

Francey, it’ such a= foolish thing t 
quarrel about.’ 

“ It’s evervthir id simply 

She turned t o Even then he could have 
stopped her. He could have i France 
Christine died this morning,’ and their 
enmitv might hay melted in grief and pity. 
But it was true what she had 1 It was 
evervthing. And his reason, will, ri 
up out f tl eral rui ar 
powerful, stood 1] mor ladow at 
his elbow 

h better t al 
a coward of vou now. You're f1 

He halt held t & hand, but it was only a 

nvuilsis Iving movement Ile ket her 


be continued) 
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“IS GOODNESS HEREDITARY ?”’ 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


| n from letter of St. Paul 
to Timothy tl Pimothy’s mother, 
kunice, was a notably good woman, 
and that his mother’s ther, Lois, had 


in her day been a w 


beautiful character. ts 


this, had known the th 


and the mother and the 


Born with a Bias 


Every child born int 


n ot the same 
Pat who tells us 


e—the grandmothei 


say every cl is therefore bound to 
develop in a certain way. That is neither 
science nor relleton But the Ol 
every child it is read ettled on what 
particul field o exercise he shall 
fight | battle n n oor lose his soul. 
lt a child begins life with a disadvantage 
the res e—where exactly, 
God knows R t because we none ot 
is begin life with in sheet, but rather 
with a sheet ready written over with all 
sorts of ne in invisible ink—1t 1s be 
cause of this that only God who knows 


everything can finally 


up ? 

in the light of his opp 
St. Paul almost encot 

that there is such a 


ma man estimatin 


ince judgment 

his performances 
unilies, 

Page u to believe 


as inherited 


piety. From the fact that the grandmothe 


and the mother had been women of sincere 


goodness thi \postle 


Timothy will walk in 
by the same. spirit 
Which would be of gre 


antl Ipates hat 
footsteps and 
Chis is a doctrine 


at comtort to niany. 
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It would quiet many an anxious heart if 
parents could believe that their children’s 
lives would be controlled and moulded by 
theirs. Yet perhaps there are as many who 
would be troubled to think that their chil- 
dren were doomed to follow them, to repeat 
their mistakes, to taste as they had to taste 
the bitterness of transgression. God there- 


fore mercifully torbids us from making a 


doctrine on the subject. The children of 
pious parents are not bound to be pious. 
\nd the children of foolish parents are, 
by the mercy of God, not bound to become 
fools. There is a chance in life for every- 
one, 


Transmitting Good Influences 


It is a fair and reasonable hope that 
ood influences may be transmitted froin 
parent to child. We are not forbidden the 
beliet that a pure life has its reward even 
here in the land of the living. If influence 
is hereditarv, then we should expect that a 
vod disposition will be transmiited as 
ely as an evil disposition. Nay, the 
good disposition should be transmitted with 
greater certainty. kor God is on the side 
ainst the continuance 
of evil. And so at least it happened in the 
case of Timothy. The real goodness of his 
rrandmother repe. ted itself in his mother, 
and repeated itself again in the son. And 
I will be bold enough to say that that is 
the will of God for us all. We have 
right to assume that if we have crucified 


of the good and is ag 


our own selfish and unruly appetites, ana 


| 
uy | not ean to 


THE QUIVER 


if our children are born into an atmosphere 
truth and faith trained 
in the same, the hearts of our children will 
be inclined towards God. Lite, I know, is 
much too full of snares and perils for us 
confident of the future of our 
But, on the other hand, 1 
sure that God can take no pleasure, but 
must be grieved at our too great despond- 
ency and their future. 
Good and truly Christian people have every 
reason, if they do their duty by 
children, to be hopetul about them. 


The Child who Goes Wrong 

There arises before the mind of many of 
us at this moment, I have no doubt, some 
instance in which the child of God-tearing 
parents gi up to them and to 
them to We all know 
cases, and they trouble us. And yet I will not 
let go my belief that it is the will of God 
that the children of good pe yple who breathe 
daily should 


of moral and are 


ever to be 


children. am 


fear concerning 


their 


vrew Vex put 


shame. some such 


atmosphere ot goodness 
themselves grow up unto God. 
The cases which seem to tell against such 
a hope may not really do so if we knew 
everything about them. A good man whose 
child goes astray often in his secret heart 
knows why. Fort the souls of 
men. He may see m transgression ot 
his child the repetition of some appetite of 
his 


children ale 


the 


own an 


appetite 
mastered, though circumstances prevented 
it betraying or shaming him as it has be 
trayed 
bound to 
happens that a child of 


and shamed his child. 


one another, and it so 
ours has t 
victim to 


some weakness or pas 


we ourselves see some hidden thing in 
own heart. 

But supposing thet it not 
den thing in the parent's lite whi 
light in the 
may be 


Was hid- 


some 


behaviour ot 


another explanation. There ma 


have been some detect in 


training of, the 


cation ot 


child of which the parent’: 


conscience is only now fully awere. The 
domestu lite of the parents may not have 
heen in keeping with their public prot 


the child at a very early age 
lost the spirit of obedience and submi 

The 
haps, not to take serious! 


sion, so that 


to their precepts. child learned, per 
v the 
of his parents because he felt that 
not take their own seriousnes 

And thie 


to be 


they 
child may 


one da have Le 


insincere, and the God 


ston 


did 


eriously, 


thus for ever have lost all substance for 
Kim. 

But this whole region is full of mystery. 
Who can say from what secret impulses 


lives set out towards good or evil: 


A Reasonable Hope 


But this with full assurance 
parents whose own hearts 
and 


their children is that they may become 


we may say 


e and 


transparent, whose deepest desire for 


eood 
and true, have every reason to live with a 
happy prospect about those whom God has 
them. 


given You are asked s mply to do 


your part. You are asked to surround 
them with things that are pure, to make 
your home and theirs a place where the 
beautitul things of personal character are 
encouraged and the unworthy things 1 

buked and put to shame. You are to 


behave in matters of faith as though the un 
were for vou what indeed it 
You are 


simply speaking now and then in a 


seen world 


the vreat reality, 


set way about religion vou a men 

ing Christ to their young hearts. We mus 
see to it that in this greatest of matters, as 
in all matters, we are as geod as eur werd 


We must 
about 
taneously 


see to it that the things we s +2) 


religion arise naturally 
trom the obvious principies of ¢ 
lite. There must be no horrid contradiction 
IN certain constrained and 
and what we are in the 
e habit of our Jife. In 


we must see to it that God is a real presen 


in what we say 


rmal moments 


natural and tre 


with ourselves, so that in our speech and in 
our silences, in the everyday spirit of our 
behaviour, our children shall be aware 

we ourselves are happi ire, 1 I 

lite is not given us tor selt-ple } nd i 
not to be esteemed by 1 est h 


thines and is to be jud i } 
standard and idea and point of ew and 
spirit which God gave to us ul i Lord 


and Master Jesus Christ. 


Practise Faith 


Thus we to whom God ha tven children 
or the care of children are t live, and 
ne thus we are neithe foolishly, 
confident nor foolishly anxion Wea 
to practise a daily taith in Go 
to isk ou elves be ( \ her We 
h d stil oul hildren 
hile cure i! 


H = 
| 
| 
hat 
| 
rt 
oul 
here 


for 
then God must be 


1s our own. If God is a Reality for us, 
a Reality for those who, 


like our children, observe us at close quar. 


ters. 

Once again, it is true that parents can 
never be anything else but humble and 
modest regarding the future of their chil 


dren in the 


and moral disposition, 


of characier, of spirit 
Lite is a long lane 


with m a turning. And so we may neve! 
be proud or boast. We may well have out 
pang of anxiety as our children leave us to 
go out to meet the world. But we must 
practise trust in God and in God’s image 
in th None shall pluck them out of 
My hand,” saith the Lord. The power of a 
thoughttul upbringing, the power of pure 
and si le mories will tollow a child out 
into th world and becoiwe an angel- 
presence defending him. God bids us our- 
selves | hoiv. Hle bids us so live that we 
cannot but suggest, cannot but impart, an 
atmosphere which in later days will hold 
our children tor God and for all worthy 
things. And it is one of the many promises 

f our God that such tidelity will not finally 
fail. Rather will the power of old days 
pursue ¢ hildren and wait upon them 
wherever they go, becoming for them like a 
sudden grasp of a strong hand if ever they 
should id broken in spirit on the edge 
ft some wrong purpose, or becoming for 
them it fountain of tears cleansing 
their some in. 

We who live -in reat industrial com 
MuNitles ¢ 1 never ct awav, even if we 
would, trom the sight of thousands of little 
children who never have had the safeguard 
and the inspiration of an orderly and loving 
homie It wall be re tolerable for many 
th nds than tor us in the dav of judg 
mel \nd so it as beautiful service 
Which they are rendering for Christ's sake 
Who, by their teaching, by their personal 
interest, are at least doing something for 

e children who have not had our bless- 
=, Who will not have out happy memories 
i sh d childhood \ll honour and 
e than n peace to those who in 
hools give of their time and 
heir k 1 f ot their culture, of thei 
happiness, give of their womanhood and 
th Md, to those children of the 
poor \ partly from harsh circumstances, 
| he ignorance, partly trom. the 
ence and hoof their parents, are 
aep d that) spiritua ire which has 
ich to wt ( in our chil 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


hood. May God bless to themselves all 


that they are doing in Sunday-schools and 


classes to bring uplifting influences about 
such lives. To these as io those who have 
children of their own I would say, let yout 


love be 
live naturally and happily, making sure only 


t 
tT, speak, 


without dissimulation, ac 
of your own desire concerning them that 
they may come within the circle of holy in 
fluences; and vou also may be assured that 
more is being done than vou are aware of. 
If your intercourse with them in school and 
be 


class 


simple, loving, patient, selt-deny- 


ing, believe that, even though they are 
meanwhile not aware of it, you are sowing 
seed which will bring forth fruit. For so 
indeed it is; you are erecting in their hearts 
secret. but unsurmountable barriers against 
evil and creating a place of tenderness, otf 


happy memories, which will be like a well- 
them in the life 


for the ideas and thoughts and 


spring to monotonous 
which, but 
recollections vou are giving them, would be 
all that many of them 


ward to. 


could look for- 


The Quotation 


Lowe ts the root ef creation 


CSSCNCE. 


Orids without 


Lie in His bosom like children! He niade 


them for this purpose only: 


Only te love and be loved again! He 
breathed forth His spirit 

Into the slumbering dust, and upright stand 
ime, wd tts 

Hand on its heart and felt it was warin with 
a fame out of heaven. 

Quench, oh quench not that flame! It is 


the breath 


j } 
, Out Ratred 


of veur being ! 
is Death! 
LONGFELLOW. 


Praver 


© Chou who Dost cause light to arise in ow 
hearts, Who Dost send to us a Daw of especial 
beauty or happiness or power, and this not that 
we had merited such a gqeft tut of Chine own 
good Will: make us fauhtul to Chere as often 
as our frart ts tender and aspiring; and forbid 
that we, in our tndolence or fear, shoold make no 
proper response to those must blessed obvcrtures 
of Chine: grant rather that we left up some 
Dragging anchor of the soul and sail out upou 
the breast of that seeret tide to some new task: 
through Pisus Christ our Word. Amen. 


| 
| 
| 
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an 
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BY THE 


me 


A HUNDRED 
“Mansfield Park” 


RE we really progressing? Are the 
manners and customs, the plays and 
the books of the present day deter- 
orating, or are we making slow 

progress towards better things? Readers’ 
ppinions will be diversified—but it does one 
good to dtp into a novel of a hundred years 
ago and note the contrasts-——and certainly it 
is a pleasant change for an editor spending 
most of his day reading stories tresh trom 
the pens if present day authors, 


I] have just finished reading “ Mansfield 
Park "—one of Jane Austen’s not quite so 
well known works. Jt is well worth read 
ine—though not the equal of her earher 


and 
sometimes 


“Pride Prejudice.” And perhaps the 
interest lies in unintended side 
lights on the author's mind and day. 


Where is the War ? 


The first thing that strikes me is, here is 
written between and 1814—that 
is, at the very height of the Napoleon 
strugele. We know what the great war ot 
our own day has meant to us, how it has 
permeated the very texture of our social 
lite and profoundly embedded itself into our 
fiction. It is difticult to tind a novel writ- 
ten between igt5 and tg21 that has not the 


a b 


war in it in some shape or torm. A story 
written, then, a hundred vears ago, at a 
precisely similar crisis in the national tate 


would, one would think, reflect the tumults 


and anxicties, the agonies and sorrows of 
the great. struggle being brought to its 
climax. Not so with Jane Austen. In 


*Manstield Park” the word “war” is nevei 
once mentioned: the nearest I can tind to it 
is a hint that the midshipman brother of the 
heroine, when his ship is called out of hat 
hour, may see some service and gain prize 


money. This, surely, is wonderful. Did 
+} 


he Napoleonic struggle mean less to ow 
ancestors than the great conflict of our day 
—or were quict persons like Jane Austen 
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YEARS AGO 


able to setthe down more stotally to avoid 
an unpleasant incident not to be mention 


Ilowever, 1 had better outline the st \ 


for the sake ot those who haven't read . 
though IT am afraid [ shall be tempted to 
describe characters in my own words rathet 
than Jane Austen's. 

Sir Thomas Bertram, Bart... the owt 
Manstield Park, is one of the stately and 
correct patertamitias who tlourished im that 
period or, at least, appeared im be 
books of the day. On the first page WwW 
are introduced to his “general wish of doing 


right and desire of seeine all that wer 
connected with him in situations of respe 
bility "—so that we mav at once conclude 
that he is a model father who will ulti 
mately be disappointed in his children al 
sagacitv and decorum are generaily adm 
able—but it must be nfessed that 
not prevent hun marrying a stick of a wit 


who can but recline on a sofa all day lon 
and placidly fondle her pet do 
are worse than slic 
there is no other word for 
has married beneath her, and inevitably has 


brought nine children into the world. Th 
cldest of these, Fanny Price, is the heroin 
of the book ; she is adopted by he eminentl 


respectable uncle, and, from the age of nine 
is brought up at Mansticld Park. 


A Pattern of Timiditw 


Now, | have introduced some wood tew 
heroines to the readers of THe QUivEs 
Some, | admit, have been a bit queer, soni 
have apologized for, and me 


left to your mercy with inward quaking ot 
heart. But, I declare, never ai one like 
Fanny Price have 1 intlicted upon vou 
Fanny Price is a little insignificant slip ot 
a girl who is so timid that one daren’t look 
at her. One can forgive her that, on h 

first appearance, “Fanny, whether near ot 
from her cousins, whether ino the school 
room, the drawing-room or the shrubbery, 
was equally forlorn, finding something to 


EN OURSELVES 


In other 
I do not mind young 
They are—in England 


fear in every person and place.” 
words, she was shy. 
children being shy. 
-—to this day. I do not like the American 
child, who is reputed pert from his cradle. 
Still——. Fanny grows up with an over- 
flowing dose of humility, timidity (I had 
almost added “and stupidity,” but I with- 
draw the impeachment). She weeps, I sup- 


pose, in every room of the house; the shrub- 
bery must have been watered by her tears, 


Of course, | am very sorry for Fanny, but, 
please, dear readers, I do not admire her. 

Fanny, having an affectionate young heart 
beneath her reserve, secretly falls in love 
with her cousin Edmund. As Edmund 
destined to become a clergyman, I mustn't 
say anything to his disparagement, Other- 
wise I might be tempted to be rude. 

The other three children are—as might 
be expected from such a stately father and 
such an insipid mother—inclined to be 
frivolous. 


is 


A_Lapse from Virtue 


The pivotal point of the book is where, 
the nirable Sir Thomas having been 
called away on business to the West Indies 
for months, the young people get up 
to mischief. I, knowing their characters 
and the dire proneness to evil on the part 
of human nature, expected something really 
bad. But, somehow, | could not feel as 
Il ought to be when I discovered 


ad 
some 


a 


shocked as 


that the full extent of their villainy ran to 
introducing private theatricals at Mansfield 
Park! Strictly private, and most select, I 
assure you. This deplorable lapse into evil 


is, Of Course, condemned strenuously by the 


virtuous Edmund. Still more so, of course, 
by Fanny. Edmund, however, has fallen in 


love with Miss Crawford, a sprightly, witty 
and pretty young lady whom, quite likely, 
lL should have tallen in Jove with under 
similar circumstances. Miss Crawford is to 
act in the play, and someone is required 
to play lover to her lead. Edmund—purely 
in order to save the necessity of importing 
an undesirable stranger into their select 
cucle—reluctantly, but heroically, offers, 
after all, to take part. Fanny, with greater 
strength of will, declines, though much 
pressed, to act as a peasants wife. I do 
not blame het Peasants’ wives do not weep 
all over the place, and she would probably 
have broken down. Miss Crawford's brother, 
Henry, is a young man of good looks, 
charming manners, and good fortune—and, 
naturally enough, has the reputation § of 
being a bit of a flirt. He certainly does 
flirt mewhat with Maria and Julia (the 
two sisters of Edmund, whom, I have 
hinted, are inclined to be frivolous). But 
Maria—who was engaged to someone else— 
ought not to have angled for his attentions, 
and Julia was no better than she ought to 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


be. Therefore, I really cannot blame Henry 
Crawford, 

Of course, just in the nick of time, Sir 
Thomas returns, and suppresses the private 
theatricals with a dignity that compels ad- 
miration, Maria—with reluctance, for she 
has been fascinated by the dazzling Henry 
Crawford—marries the man she had plighted 
herself to, and takes her sister with her on 
the honeymoon to Brighton; this last seems 
remarkable, but doubtless was the custom 
of the times. 

Now it comes to pass that when these two 
feather-brains are out of the way Henry 
Crawford starts to flirt with—Fanny, 
You can imagine how the virtuous Fanny 
still secretly in love with her cousin) re- 
gards his attentions. Anybody else would 
have snubbed him. This, of course, is im- 
possible to the gentle, timid Fanny. She 
could not have snubbed a flv that settled on 
her blushing cheek. She can only grow 
still colder and weep still more tears in 
various parts of the house. I am sorry for 
Mr. Crawford, 


An Amazing Fall 
The 


amazing thing follows. Tenry 
Crawford falls seriously in love with 
Fanny. Why he should have done so no 
one can say; certainly everybody else is 
surprised, This is how he breaks the news 
to his sister: 

‘** Ves, Mary,’ said he, drawing her arm 
within his, and walking along the sweep as 
not knowing where he was; ‘I could not 
ner; Fanny looked lovely! TI an 
determined, Mary. My mind entil 
ups Will it astonish vou? No: you must 
be aware that I am quite determined to marry 
Fanny Price.’ 

‘The surprise was now complete... . His 
r looked so truly the astonishment she felt 
that he was obliged to repeat what he had said 
and more fully and more solemnty.” 


soi 
quite 
miack 


so 


1s 


siste 


Quite so. 

Now, I have not concealed my admira- 
tion fer Miss Crawford; from this time on 
she most kindly, tactfully, and graciously 
tries to help the match forward. One could 
not have hoped for a more generous sister. 

Crawford  proposes—and is refused, 
vreatly to his astonishment. The refusal, 
if course, does him good, and he sits down 
to lay siege to Fanny’s heart in a master 
ful manner. Alas! it is like wooing an 
icicle. IT become still more sorry for Henry 
Crawford, At this point I begin to wonder 
if it is not possible, after all, that Fanny 


will finally yield her blushing heart to 
the master of fortune. Certainly for kind- 
ness, consideration, aidour and ingenuity 
she could not hope to have a better lover. 


He does, too, many meritorious things to 
make himself more pleasing to his con- 
scientious loved one. I begin to feel that 


we 


Wil 


THE QUIVER 


the author is relenting, particularly when 
one thinks of Miss Crawford. True, she 
is too good for Edmund (though the author 


does not think so). She has the saving 
erace of humour, and even chaffs_ the 


-erious-minded youth 
if Edmund marries 
be the saving ot 


I begin to feel that 
Marv Crawford it wil! 
him. It will give him 
humanity, a sense of propertion, humour 
invaluable qualities for clergyman. 
kdmund, indeed, is cautious; rightly so 
particularly as the lady herself hangs fire. 

\nd all the time there is little Fanny 
Price eating her heart out with jealousy of 


the unsuspecting Mary, summing her up, 
condemning her, seeing through her. 


Ough! 


Servants! 


Sir Thomas at this point really does 
show his sagacity. He sends Fanny back 
to her home in order that she may establish 
her sense of values. I welcome this touch. 
Her mother and father, with the other eight 
children, course, in a deplorable 
state of poverty. In fact, they have only 
two servants. It is consoling to find that 
the servant problem was with us a hundred 


\Vears ago: 


are, ot 


* Servants,” savs Mrs. Price, * are come to 
such a pass, mv dear, in Portsmouth, that it is 
quite a miracle if one keeps them more than half 
a vear. And vet l t think I ama verv 
difficult mistress to ple 1 | am sure the 
place is enough there is always a girl 
under her, and often do half work myself.’ 

I seem to recognize the language here, 
We move slowly: we may settle the Irish 
questi but the ervant pi 1 always 
with u 

cure is nearly effectual The 
gallant Henry a visit to Portsmouth 
and behaves in the best of taste, showing ar 
equal blend of ardour and discretion. 
Will Fanny capitulate Will she let the 
designing Mary capture her cousin erious 
heart? 

The Author Acts 
Alas! such a nature as Fannv's cannot 


change; and, for myself, | doubt verv much 
it she could long have held Henry's affec 


tions. So the author has to intervene Phe 
blow deset nds. “ary ( rawhord elo pe 
with Marta. Why on eaith he should do 
this bevond me There is nothing in 
Maria. Henry knows that Hlenry Craw 
terd, too, had been u-ed to the voung 
ladies making traps for him, and | do not 
believe tor one moment he was tool enough 

run off with such an empty bit of goods 


as Mata. Ile doesn't want to, apparently, 
Marita runs off with him. Of 
sull loves Fanny, 


course, he 


end bitterly realizes what 


he is missing. Mrs, Norris lays the blame 
on to Fanny, arguing that if he were het 


accepted lover he would not be found ru ‘Ss 


ning off with her cousin. There is som 
thing to be said for this view. verv! rdy 
else, of course, commends the admirable 


judgment of Fanny in seeing all 
real character ot the villain 

But what about Miss Crawford ? 

There is one final interview het 
and Edmund. She does what most relatives 
do under such deplorable circumstances 
she suggests hushing up the scandal and 
making the best of a bad job. This 
somehow or other finally opens the eves ot 
Kkdmund to the worthlessness of the 
character of the girl he has adored. He 
gives her a seymon, and parts with her for 
ever. 


along the 


between 


The Transfer of Affection 


Little now remains for the author to do 


She gives you the option of naming. the 
time it took to transfer his affections from 
Miss Crawford to Fanny. It would have 
taken me quite a time. Fanny dees not 
invite me, 

“Tt is true that Edmund was verv far from 
happy himself. He was suffering from disap- 
pointment and regret, grieving over what was, 
and wishing for what could never be 


it was se, and was sorry; but 


founded on satisfaction, so tending to cise ind 
} i? } +) ! S69 
so much in harmony with every \ t 5 
tion, that there are few who might not hav 
heen yvhid to exchange their greatest gatety for 
Poor Edmund! However, he swallows 


and dutifully falls 
Fanny. ] said the 
the time to 


his medicine like a man, 
in love with the 
author leave 


weeping 
the reader's 


choice, 


I purposely abstain from dates ot s ocea 
slo that evervone mav be at liberty to fix their 
own ware that the cure of unco 
passions, and the transfer of unchanging att ih 
ments, must vary muecl is to time in ditte 
poop only reat ¢ vhods hel 
exactly at the time when it wie qu ural that 
i should and no i wee | ant 
did cease to care about Miss Crawford, and 
hecame as anxious to marry I \ s Fanny 
herself Id desir 

Of course he realizes Fanny is too gor ] 
for him, and all that, but in the end, “with 
so much true merit and true love, and mn 
want of fortune and friend-, the happines 
of the married cousins must appear as 
secure as earthly happiness can 


We can leave them with that, 


= 1, 


Rails and 
Romance 


** Re the season tickets mourn, 
ran to catch his train, 
B ith coach and guard and horn— 
local—late again! 
fomance!. . . and all unseen 
Romance breught up the nine-fifteen, 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
lr is a good many years since Mr. Kipling 


saw Romance—* The King,” he called 
him—driving a railway engine, and in- 
dicated the driver to us. There have been 


times in the intervening years when our 
vision has been a little blurred—or, at least, 
we have been unable 


metaphysical 


to discover even the 
romantic in 
Rather 
been reminded of this story of the 
driver of the crazy old bus in the remotest 
‘Can't vou taster 
“Oh, / 
replied the ancient, “but 
I got to stay with the bus.” 

We had be 
Ways Were ever going to move any “faster 
than that 


outlines of any 


the cab of our suburban engine. 


have we 


move any 
than that: demanded a fare. 


could move faster,’ 


run to wonder whether our rail- 


whether the managers were 
‘dead 


r, indeed, Romance had 
once romantic iron roads. 


content with a permanent policy of 
slow,” and whethe 


deserted our 


Blaming the War 


The railways have had, of course, the 
excuse which has served in a thousand and 
one differing cases, tn which the British 
public has been the plaintiff and some 
Nationa rvice the defendant. If clothes 
are dear and cloth shoddy, taxi fares high 


broken, butter bad and 


scarce, bread expensive and meat superla 


tively newspapers badly printed and 
Newsprint inferior the excuse has always 
been “the wat It is an excuse which has 
been accepted; but—it is more than three 
year nee the war ended. We cannot for 
ever accept that excuse, and tailors and cer- 


tain other tradesmen have wakened to that 
tact. Sellers of foodstuffs, 
have also 


other than meat, 
And at 
last the railway companies are realizing that 
they owe it to the public 


‘un to open their eves. 


as quickly as 
possible to get back to pre-wal ethic iency. 
They haven’t got back yet; but they are 
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Sidelights on Post-War 
Transport 


By Frank Elias 


at least trying to regain our confidence, 
And, incidentally, the circumstances in 
which they have begun to exhibit improve- 
ment are instructive of a 
character of which 
one particular 


lesson, the 
is relevant to other than 
service. The. railway ser- 
vices improved iminediately they were rid 
of control. 


De-control 
Immediately the *hoking and imprisoning 


effects of that 
saw changes. 


removed we 
Trains were speeded up, new 
trains were put on, some of the old con- 
Veniences were 
made 


contrel were 


restured:; even fares were 
easier in the sense that excursions 
were run at reduced rates; from a real re- 
duction the railways siirink with the nervous 
terror of an old maid who has money for 
investment, 

All the same, we have only to compare 
even a year ago with 
realize that below the 
post-war deadness there is life stirring, and 


conditions existing 
those of to-day to 
that under dried and yellow leaves there is 


green beginning te spring. In the first 


We are getting cross country services 


place, 
again. The railway traveller has views on 


a variety of connected with a 
train. But he will 


the thing he 


questions 
journey by usually 
most dislikes is 


admit that 


being turned out at 


called on to leave a pleasantly heated com- 


a junction: at being 
partment to stand for an hour on a draughty 
platform waiting 


e@ for a train, which, when 
it appears half an hour after 
probably full. If we 
we don’t like 
which is sometimes involved in the course 
seeking the 


it is due, is 
like a change of air 
a change of that other sort 
of our change of air. The 
feature of early traveliing during war time 
in many minds 
changing that had to be 


which remains most vividly 


is the done. 


Cities and seaside resorts which, for twenty 


years before the war, could be reached by 


means of a dozen through trains a day, were 


only attained afte: a series of changes. 


These changes were accompanied by all the 
usual inconvenience: of getting your lug- 
gage from platform to platform with the 


a 


THE QUIVER 


help of either an octogenarian or a young 
woman—on whose behalf chivalry used to 
demand that should carry the 
which the old man or the lady was about to 
seize, and that although you were presently 
to offer the usual tip. The through train 
has been restored, Every city, many towns 


vou 


bag 


of secondary importance, and practically 
every seaside resort has its through non- 


stop expresses. These expresses are not yet 


quite what they were. The old 5.35 Euston 
to Liverpool, which did its journey in the 
wonderful time of three houvs hfty minutes, 
still awaits Jt is of this train 
that Lord Leverhulme, who is— was-— 
credited with not loving Lendon, is said to 
have remarked: “The best thing in London 
is the 5.35 out of it.” The three-and-a-half 
hour run to Manchester also is not yet on 
again. But the Great Western have got 
back to the old two hour run to Birming 
ham, while the Great Eastern up-Con- 
tinental express lately had a whole hour 
taken off, giving a time of one hour thirty- 
two minutes for the seventy miles—Harwich 
to Liverpool Street. The South Western 
has also taken many minutes off its express 
runs, so that a journey to the west country 
begins to be a pleasure again to the London 
traveller. 


restoration, 


ol 


Room for Improvement 


But if there is still great room for im- 
provement the “classic ” 
of pre-war quality, the unwel- 
come “All change here” no longer breaks 
continually on the ear of the traveller to 
Lancashire or the Midlands, ‘“Cross- 
country ” travel was a term which, before 
the war, had come to signify not merely a 
journey from a London terminus to some 
distant station on the same system, but a 
run over the metals of two or perhaps three 
companies—without the necessity of a 
change. Such services are now restored. 
It is possible for passengers to leave Wood- 
side, Birkenhead (the Liverpool terminus of 
the Great Western), and travel to Bourne- 
mouth without change, although the system 
used for the latter part of the journey is, of 
course, that of the South Such 
cross-country services have become well 
known, and one has ceased to be astonished, 
say, by the appearance of the yellow 
engines of the Brighton line at Willesden, 
that hub of the North Western. But the 


before expresses 


become 


Western. 


Great Western has now made a wonderful 
step forward; it is so wonderful, indeed, 
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that one wonders if what is aimed at is 
partly a spectacular demonstration of the 
intentions of the railways to serve the 


public as never before. 
cross country 


The latest thing in 
travel seems, indeed, to 


achieve the ultimate, for what we now have 


is a through express from Aberdeen to 
Penzance. The train, which leaves Aber- 
deen at 9.45 a.m. one day, is due at 
Penzance next morning at 6 a.m. 


The Cross-country Idea 


Now, while we have called this a wonder- 
ful achievement, it will on reflection be seen 
to be wonderful of our 


experience of railway enterprise in the past. 


only terms 


For what is really wonderful is not that we 
are given such a train now, but that we 
were not given it before. The gauge of all 
our great railways having been for many 


vears now the same, it seems curious that 
nobody thought of through trains from any 
one place in Great to any other 


place. It is not as if a train in the course 


sritain 


of a long journey did not serve as a means 
of communication; a Holyhead ex 
press stopping at Crewe and Chester serves 
not only a public wishing to travel from 
London to Dublin, but a public wishing to 
travel from Crewe to Chester. And while 
some morning there may be nobody in 
Aberdeen intent on reaching Penzance, 
there are probably a score who propose 
travelling part of the journey, say, to Edin- 
burgh or to the North of England. The 
train is being used all the time. 

That being the case, it should surely not 
be hoping for too much to expect to see 
further extensions of the cross-country idea 
Particularly convenient would such exten 
sions be which were the means of conveying 
passengers from one intermediate station to 
another. Imagine the Glasgow-Folkestone 
special. A Carlisle man (say) wishes to 
travel to Maidstone. At present he has to 
find a train which best connects 
with a Folkestone one; the South Eastern 
one must be a train which stops at Maid 
stone. And added to ithe worry of getting 
trains is the worry of luggage and taxis 
But our friend from Carlisle, having the 
right to stop the train, makes the 
direct. 


local 


London 


journey 
And this right is already accorded 
to London passengers on a long-distance ex 
press when it is approaching 
which lies its terminal station. 


the area in 
Well, there 
is much to be done—many opportunities for 


romance. Thousands of people daily 


AUTOMATIC 
TRAIN STOP 


when upright, 
he 


Of 


Any pair af wheels, therefore, of any train 
that enters section, shor! cireuils the 
curren? Through lhe wheels « axle 

causing the signals to ge to danger 


FosReprarer 
An illuminated B 
signal, so placed 
BStobereedily 
Seenhy the 
driver in foggy 


The Mystery of “Safety First’? on the Underground 
The Under 
usual sig 


round fs 
i ais, bat wl 
against the d: 


perhaps the busiest line in the world, and has to take more precautions than ordinary, There are the 

1 en tor any reason a driver disregards the signals other contrivances come into play, he goes on 

anger swnal he will meet the automatic train stop, which is so placed that of itself it turns on the driver's 
continuous brake and stops the train. 
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undertake the most elaborate cross-country 
journeys, but the provision mace for their 
convenience is still small enough. 
hope, however, for de clopments. 
the time should not be 


We may 
Indeed, 
impossibly far away 


when we shall be able to take a_ rail- 
way coach as we take a cab, and in 
the course of the day find ourselves, 
by a precess of swift transfer trom one 
train to another, wherever we choose. The 
slip coach, long a feature of the Great 


Western, might bear its part in enabling us 
to be dropped at one junction, picked up by 
the next train, carried a few or many miles, 
and dropped again. But by the time we 
each of us have our own private railway 
coach connecte. by means of new electrical 
devices to the train by which we elect to 
travel, we shall probably have 
earth travel for travel by air! 


rapped 


Fares Still High 


Granted that we enjoy better services than 
since the war, in 
little better off True, charges for railway 
meals have reduced at last, but we 
still have to pay fares that are very different 
from those of pre-war times. Those were 
cays when one could travel from London to 
Skegness and back, a total journey of two 
hundred and fifty miles, for three shillings, 
when Brighton return Was half a crown, 
and when a pound would pretty well cover 
one’s excursion return fare to any station in 
Great Britain. Some approach to these con- 
ditions is at last being attempted. Excur- 
sions at pre-war Parliamentary rates were 
offered in considerable last 


one respect we are very 


been 


numbers 


summer, while beginning in) November 
(1921) last, week-end tickets began to be 


available throughout the country, provided 
the minimum was not than five 
shillings third class and ten shillings first. 
But just as we begir to see our fares halved 
in price we remember that the half fare is 
about the same as the pre-war Parlia- 
mentary, by buying which we could travel 
when we chose and return when we chose. 
Fares are exactly 75 per 
they were before 1914 


tare less 


cent. more than 

Well, we are to expect reductions for this 
year of 1922. We shall go back to the 
conditions when fares were 50 per cent. up 
on pre-war. So much has been promised, 
but we want to see more wonderful cuts 
than this. We to be stirred by fare 
reductions corresponding to the sensation 
provided by the \berdeen Penzance express 


wan: 


Some years 
when 


Was 


ago, 
there com 
petition be 
tween the City 
of Dublin 
Steam Packet 
Company and 
the London and 
North Western 
Railway, 


fares 


boat 
were cut 
so sharply that 
fora time 

possidle 
to cross to Ire- 
land for a shil- 
ling! That, as 
we used to say 


short 
it was 


OFCrNIRAL 


Lined 
Up! 


in the war davs, 
is the stuff to 
vive ‘em. 


Seriously, cuts of that, kind are not 


to be hoped tor; obviously they would 
involve a loss. But) the spirit behind 
those sensational cuts we do want to set 


operating again: we want to see our 
way companies “all out 


rail 
“to cater tor us, to 
oblige us, to provide us with improvements 


in times, in rolling stock, and in fares 
That is what we do want. And we want a 
great many more conveniences. First of 
all, we want the third-class sleeping. saloon 


For years we have been promised that im 
provement, and seemed about to 
obtain it the But because we 
want to sleep at night there is really no 
reason why railway companies should sleep 
by dav, and it is class 


sleeper ] 


when we 


War came, 


that the third 
feature of every 


disiance night express leaving London 


time 
became a 


The Lurgage Problem 


With regard to luggage, the chief com- 
plaint of the public, not ungrateful for the 
restoration of the “in advance ” 
that 
regarding weight. 


system, 15 


vexatious. regylations are imposed 


The luggage-in-advance 


system is a paying proposition; in pre-war 
days at a shilling a package it was a pay 
ing proposition. Why cannot the railway 


charge pro rata at the luggage-in-advance 
The 
veyance of luggage by passenger train is 
the nearest thing to robbery which doesn't 
become a legal crime, while the preposter 
ously extortionate goods rates are respon- 
sible for most of our high prices, ; 


rate? ordinary charges for the con 
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MIDLAND 


NORTH 
STERN NGLA 
S_PASTER OTLAND 
HATHAM CANTER! 
DOWER 
SWESITRN ONDON BRIGHTON &S¢ HIRE. FASTERN 
QORSET. DEVON AND TH COAST POR SCOTLAND = 
for ISLE of WIGHT G®_CASTERN 
ACT 
EASTERN COAST 


What will the Railways of Fngland make 
of their post-war opportunities * 


for a great deal of the stagnation in trade, may hold that these tickets are not an im- 


and tor an enormous amount of unemploy- provement.) We refer to the regular daily 

ment. We want cheap rates as well as — traffic for business men. And, after all, to 

cheap fares. And we want them now. the City man (by which is not meant the 
London City man only) it is his daily 

What We Don't Want journey that matters, the ten or twelve 

There are some things we don’t want. miles up and down. He may endure dis- 

We don't want any more control. Wedon't comfort on the occasion of his annual 

want the hand of the bureaucrat to super- holiday to the sea or on his journey to his 

Vise our time-tables or our fares, and we country relations at Christmas. But he 

do NOT want to see in this country wants to be at ease going up in the morn- 


approval given (and we are told there is ing and returning at night. 
danger of its being given) to the prepos 


terous system of season tickets, now in the 


“experimental stage in America, whereby But the improvement to which all rail- 


the unfortunate ticket-holder is required to Ways are giving their real attention is that 


produce his photograph every time he — which is indicated by the word “electrifica- 
shows his ticket. The suggestion may tion.” Many lines are already partly elec- 
amuse; but it is, all the same, indicative of trified, and the Brighton line scheme is 
a mental attitude towards the railway being developed. But electrification of the 
traveller which is entirely characteristic ctf railways, as we know, hasn’t increased our 
the bureaucrat, and which as such has to comfort. The strap-hanger nuisance is 
be driven out worse on the electric railways than any- 

We have dealt with the shortcomings of, | where else, while the ventilation of electric 
and the improvements in, the long distance trains, even when running under the open 
railway — trafti What of the suburban sky, is immensely inferior to that of the 
lines? Here, again, there is much for the ordinary steam-drawn railway carriage. If 


up-to-date managements to do. The Great we are to have our railways etectrified, let 
Eastern, which already had a reputation for more attention be given to the production 
its suburban traffic (67 per cent. of the of a carriage which is airy and which is 
Great Eastern suburban trains used to run — capacious. 


to the second), was the first railway sinte Briefly, it isn’t so much that we want to 
the war to devote itself to improving the see the railways electrified as the railway 
journey to the suburbs. We are not now managements ! 

referring to the middav season tickets for Which somehow seems to bring us back 


Wives intent on shopping. Their husbands to that superb electrician—Romance.., 
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Grand Doll-Dressing Competition 


First Prize 
Second Prize - 
Th.rd Prize 
Fourth Prize 


S briefly announced in my last issue 1 
have decided to re-introduce one of the 
work competitions that made a special 

feature of our magazine before the war. 
{ want to set as many of my 
possib!e making dolls. 


readers as 


The first object of the competition is to 
bring joy and gladness to numbers of poor 
little children by the present of a doll. So 
the entries 
pitals, ete. 


will be distributed among hos- 
The second object is to provide a pleasant 


during the 


hobby for readers Winter 
evenings. 
The third object is to stimulate interest in 


our mMepazine. 


The Prizes 


I have tried to obtain something novel as 
well as useful for the prizes, and have much 
pleasure in announcing tha: the First Prize 


kasv Chair, 


will be a magnificent * Victor” 
specially 
Messrs. C. Downine and Sons, 

The Second Prize will be 
Suction Sweeper-—a_ va 


upholstered, manufactured — by 
Limited. 
a Whirlwind” 


uum that 
kind ot 


machine 
This 


automate no 


makes sweeping a pleocsure. 


sweeper is entirely electric 
current is required, 

The Third Prize is to be a 
camera. It is a Watch-Pocket 
Model, with \ldis 


Anastigmat F/6.3 lens, and shutter 


sJutcher 
Carbine 
Camera, 


1922 Jutcher 


giving 
speeds rooth, as well as time 
and bulb, taking pictures inches by 2'4 
inches, on 
There is 


of a camera, especially 


loading roll 
a lot of pleasure to be 


daylight films. 
had out 
if it is such a good 
one as this. 

The Fourth Prize will be an “Otterburn” 
Baby Rug soft, tleecy, 
warm rug that can be used for a variety of 


this 1s a cosy, 
purposes, and which is a perfect treasure for 
any baby in the land. 

There will 
Prizes in the 


also be a dozen Consolation 


shape of the “Eversharp’ 


“ Victor’? Easy Chair 


“ Whirlwind’? Vacuum Cleaner 


- Pocket Camera 


“ Otterburn’’ Baby Rug 


Pencil, made by the Wahl Eversharp Com- 
pany, Limited. 


The Closing Date 


The closing date for the competition will 
be April 29, to22; this gives plenty of time, 
but none to waste if competitors are going to 
put in really good work 


The Limits 


Che idea is not to set any 
by the 


competitor win 


mere expenditure of money, but to 
throw the competition 


po- ble, 


| 
the total cost to 5 It augiit 


open to as many as 
have therefore decided to limit 

to be pr <sible 
to obtain a eood doll for 3s. 6d., 


leaving 
is. Od. for the 


purchase of any materials 


essential, But it is not necessary to take 
account of odds and ends the competitor 
may have by. You may spend the whole 
55. on tae do!l if vou have en igh pieces 
by vou to dre it without spending. The 
more ingenuity displaved in the matter the 
better. 

Some readers may object that it ts im 
po- ibte to obtain a suitable doll for 3s, 6d. 


Chis might have been the case a veat 


but should not be 


»now, tlowever, have 
made inquiries in the wholesale trade and 
have obtatned a good, serviceable doll suit 
able for the purpose, which T shall be 
pleased to send te any reade: post tree on 
receipt of a postal order tor 3s. 6d. 

If you require more than one I shall be 
equally pleased to supp'y, at the same rate, 
as long as the suppl ists 

I think I have said enough ior all com- 


petitors to get toe work. lL will add one or 
two more details wr omy next number, so 
please do nox send your dolls in until then, 

Phe latest date for Australian readers to 
dispatch their entries ts March 20. Any 
parcels received from Australia or New 
Zealand with that cate-stamp will be 


eligible. 


Set to work at once, please. 


The Home- 
made Violin 


ND made a get-away?” 
Sure.’ 
“With all 


a biack bag, 


diamonds and 
said Hiram Potts 
in his tone. 

emphasized Abner 


them 
pearls in 
musingly, There wa 

“A long black bag,” 
Holt. He was quoting from the newspaper 
account of the robbery which Sam Perritt 
had just read aloud. Sam kept the hotel at 


Cnvy 


the cross-roads. It was also the store and 

the social centre of Dove Hole Corner. 
‘Well,’ said Hiram with decision, 

“there's one thing a such cute feller won't 


do. He won't come to a place like this.” 
‘So if vou was a policeman you'd never 
He might do it for that 


think of lookin’. 


very reason.”’ 


“The police don’t need to look. Every 


man and woman would spot him in a 
minute."? 

“Tall, dark and Jewish in cast of 
features.”?, Abner was quoting again from 


the a 


newspaper. thousand dollars 


reward. You're right, Hiram. He wouldn’t 
stand no sort of a chance here.’’ 

The door opened and a_tallish man 
entered. lle wore a shabby overcoat and 


slouch hat; his features could not clearly 


be seen, but the nose below the brim of the 


hat was erandiv hooked, and undoubtedly 
he was not a fair man. Moreover—a fact 
Which smote the company into silence—in 


his hand he carried a long b 


Sam Perritt recovered 


lack bag. 
his wind first. 


Evenin’. Come off the train? ” 

The stranger assented. 

“From Chicago?’? The company held 
their breath 

** That is so.” 

Then’’—Sam_ nerved  himself--" me 


and the other gentlemen present would like 
} vou’ve got in that bae.’’ He 


to sce what 


looked quickly round the room. ‘ Get. be- 
twixt him and the door, fellers.”’ 

It was a tense moment. Would the 
Stranger pull out a gun and shoot? Rather 
pale, Abner and Hiram obeyed the in- 


junction. 


The stranger looked about 


him as if 


A Western Story 
By 
“Quarmby”’ 


His eye lighted on Anton Pash- 
Anton 


some 


puzzled. 
titch, the Czech cabine 


tmaker. had 
Hole Corner ten 
before. He was a huge silent fellow, 
one any him. 
Now, following the stranger’s glance, every- 
one saw that he was laughing. 

“ What in thunder are you grinning at? ’”’ 
demanded Sam. 

“Open de 


arrived in Dove 


Vears 


and no ever took notice of 


bag,” said Anton to the 
“Open de bag and show dese 
tools dat treasure you haf inside. Dey tink 
you a tief.”’ 


stranger, 


The stranger seemed amused. He nodded 
to Anton and put the bag on the counter. 
Somehow the tenseness had gone from the 
but the everyone 
crowded round as he opened the bag and 
took out what it contained—a violin case. 
There was nothing else except a comb, a 
clean collar and handkerchief and a tooth- 
brush, 


atmosphere; none less 


*“ Open the fiddle case,’? said Sam. His 
betrayed disappointment, but the 
others felt a pleasant recurrence of drama. 

fter all, the jewels might be hidden in the 
case, 

It held nothing but a violin and bow and 
some odds and ends. Anton’s laughter rang 
Homerically through the shop; he alone had 
not left his place. Then the stranger took 
the violin out of the case and the laughter 


voice 


ceased, Anton got up and walked across to 
the stranger. He looked at the violin. He 
looked at the stranger. He put out a finger 
and touched the surface of the instrument. 
\ frown wrinkled his brows. He looked at 
the stranger again, and the stranger put the 
hands. He took it, Abner 

“ had been a 


violin into his 


said afterwards, as if it 
millionaire’s baby.” 

What the matter with him? It 
didn’t look much of a fiddle. It wasn’t even 
new, or nearly so shiny as the one he had 
nade for himself. For, although Anton now 
helped to make old English furniture for 
dealers in antiques, he had been appren- 
ticed to a violin maker in his youth. What 
was the matter with him now? A second 


was 
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Grand Doll-Dressing Competition 


First Prize 


Second Prize 
Th.rd Prize - - 
Fourth Prize - 


S briefly announced in my last issue 1] 
have decided to re-introduce one of the 
work competitions that made a special 

feature of our magazine before the war. 
{ want to set as many of my 
possib'e making dolls. 


readers as 


The first object of the competition 1s to 
bring joy and gladness to numbers of poor 
little children by the present of a doll. So 
the entries will be distributed 
pitals, ete. 


among hos- 
The second object is to provide a pleasant 


hobby for mv readers during the winter 
evenings. 
The third object is to stimulate interest in 


our megazine. 


The Prizes 


I have tried to obtain something nove! as 
well as useful for the prizes, and have much 
pleasure in announcing thac the First Prize 
will be a magnificent “Victor” Easy Chair, 
specially upholstered, manufactured by 
Messrs. C. Downing and Sons, Limited. 

The Second Prize will be a “ Whirlwind” 
Suction Sweeper-—a vacuum that 
This kind ot 


automatt neo 


machine 
makes sweeping a pleosure. 
sweeper is entired electric 
current is required. 


The Third 


camera. It is a 


Prize is to he a 
Wat h Po ket 
Model, with Aldis 
Anastigmat F/6.3 lens, and 


speeds sec. to 


Jutcher 
Carbine 
Camera, 


Sutcher 


shutter 


giving 


1/rooth, as well as time 
and bulb, taking pictures 3!) inches by 2! 
inches, on. daylicht 


There is a lot of 


loading roll films. 
had out 
of a camera, especially if it is such a good 
one as this. 

The Fourth Prize will be an “ Otterburn” 
Baby Rug—this 15 a soft, 
warm rug that can be used for 
purposes, 


pleasure to be 


cosy, fleece 
a variety of 
and which is a perfect treasure for 
any baby in the land, 

There will 


Prizes in the shape 


also be a dozen Consolation 


f the “Eversharp ” 


“ Victor ’’ Easy Chair 


Whirlwind’? Vacuum Cleaner 


- Pocket Camera 


“ Otterburn’’ Baby Rug 


Pencil, made by the Wahl Eversharp Com- 
pany, Limited. 


The Closing Date 


The clo INS date for the competition will 
be April 29, 1922; this gives plenty of time, 
but none to waste it competitors are going to 
put in really good work 


The Limits 


win 
money, but to 
throw the competition open to as many 
possible. 


the total cost to 5s 


Phe idea is not to vet any competitor 


by the mere expenditure of 


as 
have therefore decided to limit 
<sible 
doll for 3s. Gd., leaving 
is. Od. for the 


It ought to be pe 


to obtain a 


purchase of any materials 


essential, Sut it is not take 


hecessary to 


account of odds and ends the competitor 
may have by. You may spend the whole 
5s. on the doll if you have enough pieces 
by vou to dr it without spending. The 


more ingenuity displaved in the matter the 


better, 

Some readers may object that it is im 
possible to obtain a suitable doll for 3s. 6d 
This might have been the case a vear ago, 
but should not be so now. However, I have 
made inquiries in the wholesale trade and 
have obtained a good, serviceable doll suit 
able for the purpose, which LT shall be 
pleased to send te any reader post free on 


receipt of a p 
If you 
equally pleased t 


stal order for 3s. 6d. 
require 


shall be 


same rate, 


more than one | 
supply, at the 
as long as the supply lasts. 

I think [| have said cnough for all com- 
petitor to vet to work. l 
two 


will add one or 
more details i my next number, so 
please do nox send your dolls in until then. 

The latest date for Australian 
then March 
received Australia or 
with 


readers to 
dispatch 
parcels 

Zealand 


eligible. 


entries is 20. Any 
New 


will be 


trom 


that date-stamp 


Set to work at once, please. 


The Home- 
made Violin 


ND made a get-away?” 
Sure.”’ 

“With all them 
pearls in a biack bag,”’ 


diamonds and 
said Hiram Potts 
envy in his tone, 
““\ long black bag,’ emphasized Abner 
Holt. He was quoting from the newspaper 
account of the robbery which Sam Perritt 
had just read aloud. Sam kept the hotel at 
the cross-roads. It was also the store and 
the Social centre of Dove Hole Corner. 
“Well,” said Hiram with decision, 
*there’s one thing a such cute feller won't 
do. He won't come to a place like this.” 
“So if vou was a policeman you'd never 
He might do it for that 


There wa 


musingty, 


think of lookin’. 
very reason.”’ 
“The police don’t need to look. 
and would spot 
minute.’? 
features.”’ 


Every 


man him in a 


woman 
dark and Jewish in cast of 
Abner was quoting again from 
the newspaper. ‘And a thousand dollars 
reward, You're right, Hiram. He wouldn’t 
stand no sort of a chance here.” 

The door 
entered. Tle 


opened tallish 


overcoat 


and a man 
and 
his features could not clearly 
be seen, but the nose below the brim of the 
erandiv hooked, and 
not a fai Moreover—a 
Which smote the 


d he carric 
Sam Perritt recovered his wind first, 


wore a shabby 


slouch ha 
hat was indoubtedly 
fact 


into sience 


} 
ne was 


company 
his har 


da long black bag. 


E.venin’. Come off the train? ” 


The stranger assented. 


“From Chicago?’ The 


held 


company 


Then 
and the other oe 


nerved 


‘ntiemen pre 


himself--" me 
nt would like 
in that bae.’’ He 


ound the Get be- 


to see what vou'’ve got 


looked quickly room. 
twixt him and the door, fellers.” 
It was a moment. Would the 


Stranger pull out a gun and shoot? Rather 


tense 


pale, Abner and Hiram obeyed in- 
junction. 
The stranger looked about him as if 
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“Quarmby”’ 


puzzled. His eye lighted on Anton Pash- 
titch, the Czech cabinetmaker. Anton 
arrived in some ten 


vears before. 


had 


Dove Hole Corner 
He was a huge silent fellow, 
any notice of him. 


Now, following the stranger’s glance, every- 


and no one ever took 
one saw that he was laughing. 

“ What in thunder are you grinning at? ”’ 
demanded Sam. 

“Open de said Anton to the 
“Open de bag and show dese 
fools dat treasure you haf inside. Dey tink 
you a tief.”’ 


bag, 


stranger, 


The stranger seemed amused. He nodded 
to Anton and put the bag on the counter. 
Somehow the tenseness had gone from the 
atmosphere; but none the everyone 
crowded round as he opened the bag and 
took out what it contained—a violin case. 
There was nothing else except a comb, a 
clean collar and handkerchief and a tooth- 
brush, 

‘Open the fiddle case,’? said Sam. 
voice betrayed 


less 


His 
disappointment, but the 
others felt a pleasant recurrence of drama. 
After all, the jewels might be hidden in the 
case. 

It held nothing but a violin and bow and 
some odds and ends. Anton’s laughter rang 
Homerically through the shop; he alone had 
not left his place. Then the stranger took 
the violin out of the case and the laughter 
Anton got up and walked across to 
the stranger. He looked at the violin. He 
looked at the stranger. He put out a finger 
and touched the surface of the instrument. 
\ frown wrinkled his brows. He looked at 
the stranger again, and the stranger put the 


ceased. 


violin into his hands. He took it, Abner 
said afterwards, “fas if it had been a 


millionaire’s babv.”’ 
What was the matter 
didn’t look much of a fiddle. 


with him? It 

It wasn’t even 
new, or nearly so shiny as the one he had 
made for himself. For, although Anton now 
helped to make old English furniture for 
dealers in antiques, he had been appren- 
ticed to a violin maker in his youth. What 
was the matter with him now? A second 


: 
| 
their breath. 
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time he drew the tip of his finger gently 
across a quarter-inch ot the belly, and this 
time he sighed. Then he said some word 
that sounded like the name of a drink. 

“Gambrinus ?"—it wasn’t exactly Gam- 
brinus, but near it. And the stranger re- 
pled: “* Peter.” 

Anton handed the violin reverently to its 
owner and went back to his corner. He 
stared in a puzzled fashion at the stranger 
after he sat down. There was a sort of 
what-are-you-doing-with-it expression on his 
face. 

“Well,” said Sam rather grudgingly 


“you might give us a chune now you go 


your fiddle out. I don’t mind ownin’ up as 
we thought you were the feller that did the 
joolry robbery in Chicago. Seems you ain’t. 
Anyhow, that ain't the stuff.’ He poked 
a contemptuous finger at the violin as he 
slowly and thoughtfully poured out a drink. 
He pushed it over. 

The stranger took it with thanks and 
drank the health of the company. Then he 
began to play. 

It was wild, tingling, dance music which 
took instant possession of everyone and set 
their feet jigging and their heads awhirl. 
It was played with extraordinary verve and 
precision. Sam would hardly have set up 
as an authority on violin playing, but he 
had heard a few here and there. ‘‘ Gosh! 
you’re some fiddler,” he said when the tune 
had ended in a whiripoo! of crescendo notes, 

The stranger seemed pleased at the con- 
firmatory murmur from the others Only 
Anton did not join in it. He was. still 
staring at the man in his odd, dumb way. 

The stranger played again and again and 
again. Some of the things he plaved were 
known to the company, and some were not; 
but all were good. Then there was a silence, 
and Sam inquired: ** Was you expectin’ to 
get a bed here? ” 

The stranger said that he hoped so. 

“Well, the reg’lar charge at this, hotet 
is a dollar, but seein’ you have contributed 
to entertain us I'll make it half. If you 
ain’t got it perhaps some of these gentle- 
men 

There was a ripple of uneasiness. Dove 
Hole Corner was not free with its money. 
Sut the fiftv cents would no doubt have been 
subscribed if Anton had not taken the matter 
into his own hands. 

“T gif you supper and a bed. Come wit 


They trudged across the fields in silence. 


Anton carrying the stranger’s bag. He said 
nothing until they arrived at his comtort- 
able frame house. Mrs. Pashtitch was cook- 
ing supper, and when he saw the surprise in 
her dark eyes at sight of the stranger he 
explained briefly 

‘*This herr plays the fiddle. I have 
brought him to sleep.” 

Mrs. Pashtitch bobbed her head, and the 
youngsters regarded the stranger furtively 
from various points of vantage. They were 
very shy, and could not be tempted out until 
the stranger began nonchalantly to make 
his handkerchief into a rabbit, a squirrel, a 
bear and a parson in the pulpit. Then they 
clustered round his chair, watching the 


dexterous white fingers pushing and pullin 


the cambric into shape. Supper was a 
merry meal, and the stranger seemed to 
enjoy it, although it was easy to guess from 
his manners that he was not accustomed to 
eat always in kitchens 

After supper the children went to undress 
for bed. Anton lit his pipe and the stranger 
a cigarette. 

“What you come ahere for?’ inquired 
Anton abruptly. 


“To get a ni 


Anton made a contemptuous noise. ‘* You 
can tell me that! You are a player. I 


know by the bow and the finger And the 
Guarnerius—how many thousand dollars is 
that worth? ”’ 

The stranger seemed amused. 

“You are too sharp for me,” he said. 

But it is true that I came here to see if I 
could still earn supper and a bed by playing 
to people who had not paid to come and 
hear 

“ Aha!” said Anton at t up and 
rumm amo om ) ) pota 

ipb He found vanted, 
open 1 it ook | irst at an | ition and 
t! 1 at the stranger. It was a very bad 
photograph, but we- recognizable. Anton 
drew a deep breath. Then he roared with 


laughter. 


‘Five thousand dollars last meht to play 


at a concert, and to-night you plav for corn 
and hash and a shakedown! Never would 
I have believed such a thing, maestro!” 
His merriment was checked by the ¢ 
rance of | offspring. — There were four of 


them, and they were all clad in blue tlanne! 


nightgown: They had come to sav good 
night. He kissed them and told them to be 


h 
Pp 
f 
a 
a 
h 
‘ 
off 
a The eldest boy whispered something into 
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* Never had any of them heard 
such music as this.’’—p. 366 


his Not 
peremptorily. 

Disappointment spread over 
faces, 


“What is it the children must 


eal to-night,’’ returned 
four chubby 


gow ithout 


to-night? ”? inquired the guest. 

Anton was uneasy. “ Nothing. Nothing 
at all. Go to bed now His tone was 
almost supplicating. 

But the \ tor had got the little oir] on 
his knee. ‘They were whispering together. 
“Oh ho! he plays to you, does he? On 
what kind of instrument? A fiddle? Well, 
where is this fiddle? ”’ 

Anton almost shrieked. “ No, no! You 


shall not see it! 
make myself. 
nothing. 


It is just a rough thing I 
I have no proper wood nor 


It is a toy.’ 


Anton 


w 


Drown oy 
De Walton 


In spite of his protests the fiddle was pro- 
duced. [Encouraged by the visitor, the boys 
thrust it into his hands. But no persuasion 
would induce Anton to play until his guest 
said: ** Do you think you cowtd pay me a 
worse compliment than deprive your chil- 
dren of their nightly treat because I am 
here? Shame on you! ’’ Anton went very 
red at that, and shamefacedly tightened the 
strings. 

““It is that I don’t play,’’ 
never learn. 
You can see. 


he said. “I 
And this is a rough thing. 
There is no music in her.”’ 

He piaved a jiggety little dance tune, a 
march, some odds and ends of opera, and 
then the old song ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen.”’ 
Mrs. Pashtitch, making the visitor’s bed in 
an adjoining room, sang the words to the 


pou 
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last. Then the children said good night and 
went off contentedly. 

Anton turned the fiddle over in his hands. 
“It is just a toy,’’ he said. ‘‘ You can see 
how rough. There is not any music really 
in it—not what you would call music. 
Excuse.” 

He looked up and saw that the visitor's 
hand was held out. 

“What? No, indeed!” 
violin to his broad chest. 
strument for a plaver. I know, don’t i? I 
make it. You want to play? All right— 
you shall play your Guarnerius. Then we 
shall have for nothing, Anna and I and the 
little ones, what the people in Chicago pay 
so dear for Jast night. How much those 
front seats, hey?’’ He laughed boister- 
ously, but his glance was uneasy. The hand 
was still held out. He went red again. 

“To you it would be a joke,” he 
mumbled, ‘* But I make it, you see, and I 
don’t want it made jokes of. I know it is 
not an instrument. . .. There is no music 

A man does not become great in any walk 
of life without possessing certain qualities of 
character as well as outstanding abilities. 
Force is usually one of them. Great men 
have a habit of getting their own way with- 
out even asking for it. 
away ina murmur. He put the home-made 
violin into the outstretched hand. The 
maestro had not said one word. 

Anton shut his eyes. 


He hugged the 
“It is not an in- 


Anton’s voice died 


He did not wish to 
look while the maestro examined the instru- 
ment. He heard the leisurely, dexterous 
tuning. 

But what was this—this volume of sound, 
deep and vibrant, that welled through the 
house? Almost, for the moment, he thought 
the maestro had put down his violin and 
picked up the Guarnerius; but not quite. 
He could not be deceived in the timbre. All 


the same he opened his eyes. The maestro 


was not looking; his glance was on the 
floor; so it must have been coincidence that 
the crescendo passage came to an end just 
then, and the violin slid off into a tricky 
melody that began with a distinct chuckle. 
round, 

A quaint little figure in a blue bedgown 
appeared in the doorway; then another, and 
Behind them Mrs, 
Pashtitch stood open-mouthed. 


Anton’s eyes grew 


another, and another. 
Never had 
any of them heard such music as this. 

It changed into a sweet, 
far oft 
into the thunder of waves beating agains 


poignant air like 
a girl singing among mountains; 
rocks, flinging themselves heavenwards 
angry impotence; the storm subsided, the 
waves broke lazily on a gentle beach until 
their murmur changed back into the tricky 
melody that ended, as it began, with an 
elfish chuckle. Then—quick!—the violin 
dashed off into the maddest, merriest of 
dances. The little bare feet ligged under 
the blue bedgowns, and Mrs. Pashtitch 
swayed as she stood. Anton began to laugh, 
and suddenly found himself inclined to cry 
But the faces in the doorway had hardy 
time to lengthen before the music soared up- 
wards and carried them as on strong wings 
into a region where the sunshine and the 
wind and delight in living were one. They 
forgot themselves. 

It trembled into silence. The spell that 
it had wrought dissolved. Mrs. Pashtitch 
became conscious of the breach of orders on 
the part of the children, and whisked them 


speedily to bed. Anton and the guest were 


alone. 

The tears were running down the cabinet- 
maker's face. said wrong,” he mut- 
tered. **T said there was no musi in it. 
But it is not the fiddie—it is him who 
plavs.”” 

said the maestro thoughtfully 
He laid the violin on the table. “It is He 


Who plays.” 


“THE REVIVAL OF HOME LIFE” 


I must apologize for not inserting the article “The Revival of Home 


Life” promised for this number. It will appear in my April Number. 
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if ve you ever 
tasted such a 


rich chocolate ? 


This is but one of those delightful 


delicacy as a luscious ¢ 
date coated a smdoth, 
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confections found in Frys Flo 
chosen assortment of Festa 


Chocolates. 
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When ded tos? 
= @ 
= F you bought Savings Certificates five years 
= ago, they will each become worth £1 
= some time this year. ‘There is, however, 
= no need to cash them. Your money has 
= been growing ever since you first bought 
= them, and if you DO NOTHING it will 
= GO ON GROWING. 
= Keep your Certificates : it will pay you well to do 
= so. They will continue to grow as follows : 
= At the end of 
= 6th year each willbe worth ... £1:1:0 
= 7th ” ” ” £1:2:@ 
= Sth we £1:3:0 
Oth ie £1:4:0 
= 10th £1:6:0 
= To obtain this extra money yeu fill ep no ferm, 
= you notily nobody— in short, you DO NOTHING. 
= You will have the right to cash your Certificates at 
= any time during the second period of five years, just 
= as you had during the first period of five years. 
= Cost five years ago 
= £387:10:0 — worth to-day 
= 
= £500 Q 0 Worth in five years’ time 
: £650:0:0 
= hole Savings Cer 
5 When your 
= : Bonds are a : J 

Vy, 

CERTIFICATES 


DO NOTHING! 


They will go on growing 


= = 
| 
= 
_§ 


The Whole 
Art of Saving 


UITE naturally, the coming of a New 

Year has brought with its fresh reso- 

lutions serious thoughts bearing on 

the subject of thrift and on the provision of 

a future nest-egg. At the same time, in these 

days of high rates and taxes, and with the 

middle classes drained almost dry, one must 

be something of a wizard to be thrifty at all. 

The fact remains, however, that any cash 

laid by during 1922 will take upon itself a 
greatly enhanced value ten years hence. 


When £1 will be worth $1 


In other words, if the spending capacity 
of the sovereign be accepted to-day at 10s., 
broadly, on a pre-war comparison, there is 
reason to anticipate that with the passing of 
another decade it 
least to the 


may purchase items at 
value of 18s. Thus, ten 
shillings saved now may, with the return of 
currency to something approaching its nor- 
mal, be worth, say, 18s., plus accrued 
interest, or much more than twice its present 
purchasing power. 


Making a Habit of It 


For those who are forced by circumstances 


to save only in 


comparatively — trifling 
amounts, their way to success lies entirely in 
espousing the cause of thrift as a life’s habit. 
Thus, £100 may be saved in considerably 
less than ten years by banking only four 
shillings per week. Ten shillings banked 
regularly on the first business dav of every 
month will, with compound interest, run to 
£100 in not very much more than ten years. 
And, with the first f10e0 in hand, an im 
portant and vital stage in thrift should have 
been marked. 

As for the ways and means of saving £100 
by weekly or monthly instalments, they are 


well-nigh innumerable. There is the Pest 
Office Savings Bank, of course; many of 
the large joint-stock banks have special 


savings departments; in parts of the country 


there are powerful local’savings banks. 


Open a Deposit Account 


For those who can lay by at least £1 
at a time, it is a sound plan to open a 
1467 
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deposit account with a joint-stock bank. 
A deposit pass-book will be issued and in- 
terest paid at about one per cent. less than 
the prevailing bank rate. Interest will be 
credited to the account twice a year. 


National Savings Certificates 


One objection to this course is that the 
interest varies with the bank rate. For the 
ordinary man—or woman—there can be 
fewer better ways of saving than by pur- 
chasing National Savings Certificates. The 
advantages of this method are the more 
apparent the more the subject is considered. 

First of all, there is compound interest at 
the rate of over 5 per cent. Then, this 
interest is not subject to the deduction of 
income tax. This is a considerable advan- 
tage, particularly under the new method of 
charging income tax. Thus on £100 of War 
Loan the interest is not £5, but £5 less, say, 
£1 los, income tax, which leaves but £3 10s. 
But the Savings Certificates are specially 
exempted from the tax, and 5 
means 5 per cent. 


per cent, 


Furthermore, if you put your money into 
Savings Certificates it means that you save 
not only the original sum, but the interest 
also. In the case of ordinary stock you are 
tempted to spend the tos. interest you get 
from your £10 investment. With the cer- 
tificates it is automatically added to the 
principal, until in five years every I5s. 6d. 
becomes £1. 

The Savings Certificates do not fluctuate 
with the state of tke market, as does Wat 
Loan, so that vou are always sure of getting 
back the full amount of your capital. Also 
it is repayable at any time. 

Everybody who saves should start with 
Savings Certificates. 


Other Methods 


But, of 
of saving, 


people of 


course, there are other ways 

perhaps more suitable to 
different temperaments. The 
writer has in mind a man who is not a busi- 
ness man and does not possess the “ money- 
sense.” Of tinancial self-discipline he has 
none; and yet he has planned to save on 
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strictly common-sense lines. In fact, he has 
atranged by means of endowment life in- 
surance policies to have useful sums of 
money coming to him at the ages of 50, 55, 
60 and 65. 

Looking at the matter broadly, the en- 
dowment insurance policy is a savings bank 
book and also a document atfording pro- 
tection for the dependants of the holder in 
the event of his death. One obtains all the 
advantages of saving plus the protection. 
For the protection one has to pay. That 1s 
the long and short of the whole system, 

Whole-life insurance, whereby a_ given 
sum of money accrues to the estate of the 
holder upon his death, is only thrift’ in- 
directly. In the main, it is taken up to 
afford protection for dependants. Endow- 
ment insurance provides for the payment of 
a certain sum of money on a given date to 
the holder of the policy. Should he die 
in the meantime the money goes to the 
dependants. 


Insurance as Thrift 


Now let us consider endowment insurance 
strictly from the point of view of thrift. If 
a man aged 30 cares to pay about £4 
every year for twenty-five years he will 
become entitled to the sum of £100 when he 
is 55. the 
company will 


meantime, the 
carry all the risk upon his 
life and will pay the money in full to his 
relatives should he die. It will thus ke seen 
that, broadly, he pays in pretty much what 
he gets out. 


insuring 


But there are other points to be considered. 
The insurer is deduct the tull 
amount of his premium from his annual 
income where such premium does not exceed 
one-sixth of his total This would 
not be the case were the money paid into 
a savings bank. 

From the point of 
endowment policy 
many advantages. 


entitled to 
Mcome, 


thritt) an 
certainly offers a great 
In the first place, 1f a 
sound company be selected, the money will 
be perfectly safe. When the policy has Leen 
running for a few years it will acquire a 
loan value. Thus, should the insurer come 
upon hard times, the insuring company will 


view ob 


advance money upon the mortgage security 
of the policy, usually at comparatively low 
rates of interest. The acceptance of a loan 
on a policy does not, so long as the interest 
is paid, take away the protection, 

In the same way, atter several premiums 
have been paid, the policy earn 


a surrender 
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value. At this price it may be abandoned 
by the holder should he be in need. 
On the other hand, if he does not want 


cash, but cannot conveniently continue pay- 
ment of premium, he will be entitled to a 
paid-up policy proportionate to the number 
of premiums he has paid. In this 
loses nothing at all by the discontinuance 
of premium. 


wav he 


Joint Policies 


There is one form of endowment policy 
that deserves special mention as it concerns 
thrift. 
of two 


This is a joint policy upon the lives 
individuals husband and 
wife. Here, protection is definitely afforded 
to the survivor of the and, in some 
circumstances, the payment of death duties 
might quite legitimately be avoided. The 
insurance of the lives of children for large 
amounts is, of Course, torbidden by law. .\ 


sucih as 


two: 


the same time, it is possible to take out 
endowment policies that a child may receive 


sum on attaining to the 


twenty-one. 


a piven age ot 
In such cases it is usual should 
the child die in the meantime for the pre 
miums to be returned; or, should the father 


die, for further payments to be cancelled, 


It will thus be seen that endowment life 
imsurance may well be regarded purely in 
the light of thrift, It ais a forn. of saving 
that becomes compulsory upon those who 


take up policies. The fact that protection 
is atiorded to dependants costs money, but 


For those people 


who cannot systematically save it 


is a distinct advantage. 
Is prob 
ably the best way of gathering together a 
usetul 


nest-epy for 


late middle-age. 


Building Societies 


Turning now to another phase of contiac- 
tual thrift we will consider what the average 
building society has to offer. At the pre-ent 
time there are nearly 1,400) incorporated 
building societies in the United Kingdom 


with assets exceeding sixty millions 

To save money through a building society 
is rather like sowing a seed and waiting ior 
the development otf a tree that will eve.siu- 
ally produce fruit. The process is made up 
of phases. Primarily, there comes the sowing 
of the 
for purchasing a 
instalment plan, 


There are 


seed in the opening of an account 


share or shares on the 
many that 
instalments of 
month towards the purchase of each com 
plete share valued at £30 


building societies 


accept four hillings pel 


In the meantime 


UE 
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i 
HE Modern and Method of Saving 
for the young man or woman is by means th 
of an Endowment Assurance Policy. ie 
Uc 
= Such a policy, whether it be for £50 or £50,000,  & 
ensures : 
oF Return of Capital, without depre- a 
ie ciation, at the expiry of a specified Us 
term of years. 
onl 
uF Immediate payment of the full sum a 
a assured should death occur before {| 
ue the end of the Endowment period. TA 
“Under this attractive system Thrift becomes an £5 
«; easy habit, and its effect is shown by the fact §& 
that during December the Prudential paid out 
=) under these contracts alone: £766,798. a 
=. Thus, men and women who ten, fifteen, or a 
=, twenty years ago began to save under this ‘4 
an 
system, have been encouraged to maintain the 
Us it 
©. saving habit, and are now reaping the Harvest 
=) of Thrift, which otherwise might not have been = 3 
theirs. 
= Further information can be obtained by completing this form and torwarding ail 
i it to the Head Office of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. =n 
ay 142 Holborn Bars, EC1, or to any of its Branch Offices. =i 
Name 
Address 
=i] 


Ucn 


| 
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WESTBOURNE PARK 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, 
LONDON, W.2. 
Incorporated 1885 under Presidency of Or. John Clifford. M.A. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Reserve Funds exceed £50,000. 
Assets over £1,000,000, 


INVESTMENTS 


on Shares or Deposits receive 


5 env. INTEREST 


CENT. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Free from Income Tax Deduction 
Made on Mortgages of House and Shop 


Half-Yearly Dividends. 
Property. Low Monthly Kepayments, 


Prospectus and all information of the Manager, 
C, JOHNSTON BURT, P.c.1.5., 
Office Hours : DAILY— Monday and Friday, 10 am. 
to7 p.m. : Other Days, 10 a.m, to 4 p.in. 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


"The ACME” of Perfection | 


represents the hizhest point of uA rfection it is 
possible to attain and 


THE “ACME ” POLICY 


‘THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


represents the highest point of development in 


‘LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 
A Policy Payable at Death, 
Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 
Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up 


Policy Values. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 
20 years of at least all tabular premiums 
paid (f entrants under 40). 


A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at 
the end of the 20 years of 50 per cent. of 
the Sum Assured. 

Fall participation after the 20 years in all 

Sonuses dec’ared (Triennial). 


Guaranteed Disability Benefits— whereby in 


the event of the Life Assured becoming 
permanently and totally disabl ed :— 

(a) Payment of Premium ceas 

(4) One-tenth of the SUM ASSU RED is 

payable annually for ten years 
() The full Sum Assured is payable at 
death, 
| Write for explanatory I eaffet of the “Acme” Policy Q 18 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE; 3 sr Se., 
LONDON: 
1Sa Pall Mall, S.W.1: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 


EDINBURGH, 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 


AND 


UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital £9,309,416 Reserve Fund, £8,878,041 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


E.C.2. 


The Bank has over ONE THOUSAND OFFICES in ENGLAND and 
WALES, together with Agents in all parts of the WORLD. 


Every description of British, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


Business transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES ARE AFFORDED FOR THE 


ACCUMULATION OF 


SMALL SAVINGS AT INTEREST, AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS FOR THIS 
PURPOSE WILL BE WELCOMED AT ANY OF THE OFFICES OF THE BANK, 


THE WHOLE ART OF SAVING 


4} per cent. per annum is paid as interest 
upon the subscriptions deposited; and a 
similar percentage upon completed shares. 

Thus, by paying £1 per month towards 
the purchase ot five shares and allowing the 
interest to be added to the account at the 
end of each June and December a depositor 
would accumulate £150 in between ten and 
twelve years. Moreover, at any time he 
would have the option of withdrawing his 
deposits upon giving notice of his intention 
to do so. 

This we may regard as the first phase—the 
sowing of the seed that produces a tiny 
tree. But, if that tree is to become fruitful, 
it must be grafted. 
may referred to 
which brings us to 


This grafting process 
be as the second phase, 
the point that to be 
successfully thrifty one must get into debt. 
Our subject, we will imagine, has bought 
five shares of £30 on the instalment plan 
by paying £1 per month for about ten years. 
He sees a house that suits his requirements 
at £500. His next plan is to go to the 
building society to borrow £3 
realize upon his five shares. 


50 anc to 

For the monetary accommodation upon the 
security of the title deeds—after the property 
has been approved by the society’s surveyors 
—about six per cent. interest is charged. 
But, to borrow £350 would mean that the 
tree had been grafted and become capable 
of bearing fruit, seeing that this student of 
thrift could move into a house that was 
virtually his own without having rent to 
pay. 

The final phase would obviously consist of 
getting out of debt. 
payments, including 


Here the monthly re- 
interest charges and the 
return of principal, for a period of fifteen 
years would amount to a trifle over £3. 

Summing up, then, a person who at first 
could only spare £1 a month for thrift would 
in about ten years have saved £150. He 
would then have run into debt to the tuce 
of £350; and, fifteen years later, would find 
himself proprietor of a house valued at 
£500. During the fifteen years he would 


have diverted the money normally paid for 
rent into the reduction of his debt. 

To have saved the sum of £500 in twenty- 
five years by means of an endowment life 
insurance policy would have meant the in- 
vestment of £20 a year throughout the 
entire period. At the same time, the in- 
suring company would, of course, have 
afforded protection all the time; and there 
would bonuses to consider as wel! as 
tax allowances. Actually for in- 
surance premiums the insured would have 
paid £500, no allowance being made for 
interest on his savings. Into the building 
society he would have paid more than £600 
—but he would have had a £500 house rent 
free for fifteen years. 

It would be pointless to make closer 
comparison betwixt the two forms of saving. 
If one or other has to be chosen the decisicn 
must naturally depend upon the individual 
circumstances, 


be 
income 


Queer Ways of Saving 


There are, of course, many other ways 
of saving. There a man who 
saved up quite a deal of money by always 
retaining every crown piece that came his 
way. This was a queer method of institut- 
ing economy, but it was only successful up 
to a point. I believe on the night when 
burglars broke in and cleared the whole of 
these cart-wheel coins, they had accumu- 
lated to the value of rather over £80. It is 
not difficult to recali other eccentricities of 
saving. The cracked teapot at the back of 


Was once 


the chimney-piece and the old stocking 
between the mattresses belong to this 
category. 


At the same time, there is no need to go 
to extremes of this sort. Miserliness is very 
near to sin itselt and there is no need to be 
miserly to be thritty. The whole point is to 
set aside regularly some definite portion of 
one’s income, either in the form of bank 
deposits, National Savings Certificates, in- 
surance policies, building society transac- 
tions, investment, or in similar ways. 
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The Cutting Down 
of Education 


Canada. 


1 uve in Canada, but T am English by birth, 
and received my education at a Liverpool Board 
School, which I attended from the time I was 
five years old until I was just turned thirteen. 
IT was then in the sixth standard. For two 
winters following I attended the evening classes 
at a Board School, where I learned commercial 
arithmetic and book-keeping. This is all the 
schooling I have ever had. 

Seven years ago, having picked up shorthand 
and typewriting myself, | wrote on the Dominion 
of Canada Civil Service examinations for clerk- 
stenographers, There were over seventeen 
hundred candidates, some of them University 
graduates, and to my surprise 1 came seventh 
on the list. A few months ago I resigned the 
permanent position to which then 
appointed in order that T might give my whole 
time to free-lance journalism. 


Success Due to Nature of Education 


I feel that my success has been mainly due 
to the diversified nature of the education I 
received at Board School. I was not a brilliant 
student. A teacher, whom I had for three suc- 
cessive standards, with whom I correspond, told 
me recently that she remembers me as a very 
quiet, repressed child. Th re were two subjects 
in which IT did well—one was arithmetic, and 
the other was composition. There were several 
in which T was an apparent failure. I couldn't 
draw to save my life! IT hated cooking, and 1 
was absolutely no good at sewing. 

My failure in cooking was mainly due, I 
think, to the fact that I happened to overhear 
my mother say one day: ‘* That child will never 
be any use around the house! She followed 
this thoughtless speech by a criticism of the 
school domestic science course and cookery class. 
1 took absolutely no interest in’ these lessons 
after that, and one happy day I arrived home, 
carrying the little linen apron and sleeves I wore 
to cookery school, and joyously informed my 
horrified mother that wouldn’t need them 
any more! The headmaster decided it was a pity 
to waste’ the teacher's time, and mine, in an 
effort to teach me something I evidently couldn't 
assimilate. 

You'd think, wouldn't you? that Td be a very 
strong advocate for the elimination of all ** frill, "* 


from the school curriculum, but I’m avery 
strong advocate for them instead. 
Some time after I came to Canada I made 


friends with the daughter of a University pro- 
fessor of French extraction. She had the French 
gift for cooking, and, while they kept a maid, 
1 very often found her out in the kitchen pre- 
paring some especially dainty and economical 
dish. One day I saw her wash a few apple 
peelings, and put them on in a small saucepan 
to cook. The result was a tiny tumbler of 
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Another Opinion 
by a 
“Quiver” Reader 


pretty pink jelly, just enough to make a simall 
trifle for dessert a day or two later. When she 
explained to me how that litthe economy had 
saved her opening up a fresh sealer of preserved 
fruit, I began to realize that there really was 
something in domestic economy after all; that 
housework need net be a dreary, monotonous 
round of drudgery; that one could use 
brains over the work, and get real joy out of it. 
I became, and I still am, a cooking enthusiast. 


“A Model Housekeeper” 


I learned all the unusual salad combination, 
dainty desserts, &c., my friend could teach me; 
then I began to make others out of my head. 
don’t think any compliment 1 received 
gave me as much pleasure as when one of my 
relations said of me: ‘ She's a model 
keeper!’ You wash dishes as if vou 
doing it! *? exclaimed one of my young 
one day. I laughed as T told her L a@zd like 
doing it. Although IT am a writer, I do all my 
own housework and enjoy it. 

I cannot speak too highly of my education at 
that Elementary School, because during and 
after my months of training with my friend I 
began to reap its fruits. As I do my 
I hear my cookery teacher's voice 
if pastry is mixed properly, the 
left as clean as if it had heen washed—and I 
sec that my bowl is! Despite the fact that I 
didn’t pay much attention to her lessons, I re- 
member with surprising vividness the things she 
said. 

As I sweep my floors T can hear the domestic 
science i 


ones 


ever 


house- 
liked 
friends 


baking 
savirs 
bow! will be 


teacher’s voice saving that if one looks 
after the corners of a room the centre will take 
care of itself. As I do my laundry work I re- 
member the emphasis the same teacher placed 
on the proper rinsing of clothes. 


About that time | began to learn to sew. 
Here, again, I reaped the benefit of the 
broken course which had been considered use- 
less. I knew how to make the stitches, and 
the rest was easy. I do not make all my own 


clothes, but T make most of them. [| do all kinds 
of fancy needlework, as well as the more prosaic 
knitting and darning. 

The Canadian public (Board or Council) 
schools are run along the lines suggested by the 
writer of the article, ** The Cutting Down of 
Education.”’ The result 1s that the C: 
girl, or woman, envies the Englis! 
woman, her ability to sew and cook and draw. 
“You learn all these things in 
don’t you? ”? she says wistfully. 

Canada—young, progressive, eager to take 
advantage of that which is good—is gradually 
shaping her public school curriculum on English 
lines—proof abundant of the 
present system of Elementary 
England! 


girl, or 


schools, 


your 


wisdom of the 
Education in 


(Miss) Littan D. Miner. 


Conducted 
George Stu by 


Cold Rooms Warmed 
Y DEAR TELPERS,—During the 
past month my correspondence has 
been larger than ever, and a very 

delightful) corresponden¢ it has been, for 

the outstanding feature of tt has been re 
sponse, Most generous and cheering of all 

Was the response to my little paragraph 

forecasting a coalless winter fot many to 

Whose small incomes the high prices were 

prohibitive. Nearly £40, contributed in 

sums varving from f1o to ts, and ear- 
marked “for the lighting of fires in cold 
rooms,” flowed into my coftters, and flowed 
out agam with the result eloquently de- 

scribed in the extracts from letters which I 

print below. It was specially timely 

appeal owing to the exceptionally cold 


Weather we experienced in the late autumn-— 


cold weather which | think we felt all the 
more because it followed hard on the heels 
of our wondertul and prolonged summer, | 
have been looking forward to letting the 


generous givers of fuel share the mailbag 
for which they were responsible, and I will 


not keep them waiting any longer. 


“How can I thank vou for your kindness 
and thought to me? I can only say I am very 
grateful, and if vou could only know what a 
blessing it is I am sure you would be re. 
warded. It is so good to have a fire, and that 


is the most difficult thing ; coal is so expensive. 
Will you please thank your readers and let 
them know what lots of good they have done? ” 


The writer of the above letter was for- 


1 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvaze, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
pleatre write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


merly a school teacher and a district nurse, 
but is now, alas, stricken with illness and 
is always on her back and very often in 
terrible pain. In spite of her troubles she 
is marvellously brave and patient, and still, 
when she can, uses her skill for the good 
Her chief grief is that she is 
unable to work for her mother, who is old. 
The family exchequer is very small indeed. 


of others. 


1 should welcome some reading matter to 
pass on, for she says “It is such a boon to 
I can do 
little in the sewing or knitting line that I 
am ever so glad and grateful for any read- 
ing matter.” 


get some real good reading. so 


Here is a vote of thanks from one suffer- 


ing from rheumatic gout: 

*T am most grateful to you. Most gratefully 
do I thank you for vour kind gift of £1 duly 
Please tell your readers how much I 
appreciate their kind thought and help, which 
so much me in my straitened circum- 


” 


received. 


means to 


stances, 
Old age, poverty and illness are the lot 

of another correspondent, and it is a privi- 

lege to be able to brighten it a little: 


‘* Words fail me to express my gratitude for 


vour kind letter and very handsome gift. It 
is a great boon. Have changed it, thank 
you, and have some coal. It is so bitterly 
cold. I am deeply grateful for your exceeding 


kindness.’ 


From two delightful sisters with small 


means comes this cheering message : 


“We really do not know how to thank you 
for the £1 for coal; we are so grateful, and 
how kind of you to think of us. We suffer so 


much from cold weather, and a good fire gives 
us more pleasure and comfort than anything. 
We shall get in some firing next week, all 
being well, and pray for a blessing on you and 
all the kind senders. We had a beautiful warm 
jumper sent through your kindness.” 


>} N 
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THE QUIVER 


From an old lady of 80, who writes a 
wonderfully interesting letter : 


‘“* A thousand thanks for your generous gift 
for coal. It has made me feel quite happy, for 
I shall be sure of warmth and comfort all 
Christmas time and into the New Year.” 

Equally warming are the words of another 
recipient : 

“Many, many thanks for your most kind, 
sympathetic letter and for the delightful en- 
closure. It is good of you, and I cannot tell 
you how glad we are. We think your Army of 
Helpers and §.0.S. Corps are truly glorious 
movements, and we are sure a blessing will 
return to you for starting or helping on 
societies so beautiful and beneficial.” 

I sent some of the money to be distributed 
by the clergyman with the terribly poor 
parish in the Midlands, for I knew there 
were many cold rooms within his ken. He 
wrote back : 

*“T cannot tell you how delighted I am to 
know that some of the more deserving cases 
will have a real help this Christmastide. Last 
year, in addition to giving a knife and fork 
tea to two hundred old folk, we gave out 180 
shillings and go half-crowns. ‘This year I 
cannot do it, as most of my people are out of 
work, and the fortunate ones who have work 
have so many brothers and sisters in need and 
are obliged to give all their spare money in 
that way. For this reason I am _ especially 
grateful for the most generous presents you 
have sent. I wish the friends who have con 
tributed could really understand the joy and 
gladness their gifts will bring.” . 

Besides the welcome gifts of money for 
“black diamonds” I received a most kind 
request from a reader “for the address of 
a lady in greatly reduced circumstances 
who would like to be supplied with some 
coals during the winter months.” It was 
not difficult to furnish one, and I have just 
had this glad note : 

“A line of best thanks for your kindly 
interest. The generous supply gift from Miss 
Hl. received this morning 1s indeed most help 
ful, and I am very grateful.” 

There are many more letters that I should 
like to quote, but space, or the lack of it, 
forbids. Before I go on, however, I must 
mention the fact that the money for this 
most necessary purpose was a joy to receive, 
but that the kind and sympathetic letters 
that accompanied it trebled its value. 


Other S.O.S. Activities 


I feel that the letters I receive describe 
so much more vividly than I can the writers’ 
appreciation that I am going to quote one 
or two more: 
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** No words can express my gratitude for the 
friendship of Miss Kk. W. So few young 
people would take the trouble which she does 
to brighten the hfe of an old (sixty-four) 
uninteresting person like myself. If all your 
readers are so kind thoughtiul your 
‘Army’ must be doing a mighty work.” 


footnote is necessary to’ dispute the 
writer's estimate of herself, which is not at 
all a just one. 

The many readers who have. given 
Wheeler orders will, I know, read with 
pleasure the following letter from the lady 
who acts for him. From many sources I 
have heard that his toys, window wedges, 
etc., are beautifully made. 


*“T am asked by Mr. William Wheeler to 
write and thank all the kind friends who, 
through the Army of Helpers, have done so 
much for him. He is simply overjoyed and 
has work to keep him now till after Christmas, 
but is always in need for such kind help to be 
maintained. He and his industrious little 
wife are overcome with gratitude to you, and 
if prayers and good wishes enrich life, every- 
one who has given an order or sent clothes 
must be a milhonaire by now! The clothes— 
especially a knitted child’s dress—have all 
been exactly right and have given untold joy 
and comfort. I can only say that you and 
your ‘Army’ deserve and have the utmost 
gratitude from Wheeler and his family.” 


It is specially delightful when readers are 
not satisfied with one protégée, but, like 
Oliver Twist, ask for more. During the 
month one of the most loyal helpers asked 
not only for another invalid to befriend, but 
also for the address of some family, pre- 
ferably with several children, to whom she 
could act as a sort of fairy godmother at 
Christmas. I supplied her with the address 
of a family of seven, whom the mother, a 
poor widow, is struggling very hard to bring 
up. Another reader, when ordering her own 
groceries, sent a surprise hamper of no mean 
order to “the lady with a delicate husband 
and several children”—a_ fine piece of 
thoughtfulness. 

My special appeals were all answered. 
Alfred Martin had several most kind offers, 
and I have just accepted the first to reach 
me. IT have not yet heard of the arrival of 
his zither, but next month no doubt we shall 
be able to record it. Fur, wool and clothes 
were all offered; it really is a most won- 
derful “Army.” Wool and clothes are still 
asked for. 

Friends of Ethel W., whose sad case could 
not fail to appeal to all, will be very glad 
to hear that with the help of the S.O.S. 
Fund she has gone to Weymouth to stay for 
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I 


some time with her brother. shall most 
eagerly await news of her progress and pass 


it on in these pages. 


Wanted—a Friend 


Recommended by the same clergyman to 
whom I have referred before is G. H., of 
whom he writes to me: 


The girl I should be grateful if you could 
find a friend for is G. H. The poor girl has 
been ill with acute rheumatism for months, and 
I am afraid she will never get better. I got 
some notes to send her away to a Convalescent 
Home, but she was too ill to go, and I had to 
send another invalid in her place. The mother 
is a poor delicate woman whose husband went 
to America some months ago, hoping to get a 
good situation and save money and send for his 
wife and children. Unfortunately he has not 
been able to do so, and can only send a few 
shillings home occasionally. They live in a 
tiny little house in a poor street in the parish. 
The mother goes out washing and cleaning, 
but it is a dreadful struggle for her.” 

If ot 
bring 


some my readers would consent to 
this sad home I should 


gratefully supply the name and address. 


light into 


Loss to Sunshine House 


Just as we had linked ourselves to Sir 
Arthur Pearson’s great work in caring for 
the blind babies ot Sunshine House came 


the news of the tragic death of this wonder- 
ful friend of the blind. Terribly he will be 
missed; and yet one cannot help feeling 
thankful that if so untimely an end had to 
come it was at least deferred until after the 
war. It is it true, for he 
Was at the height of his powers and full of 
activity, but if he had died in 1916, say, his 
encouragement and help would have been 
denied to hundreds of blinded soldiers who 
to-day, thanks to him, 


poor comfort, is 


are leading happy, 
useful lives. The day after his death a 
letter from his son, Sir Neville Pearson, 


appeared in the Times, in which he said: 
‘My father’s deepest concern was that the 
public should regard his work for the blind 
not merely as a personal effort of his own but 
as a national trusteeship placed in his hands 
by the people of the Empire. I ask, therefore, 
In his name, that all present and projected 
activities to raise the much-needed funds for 
the work to which my father devoted his life 
should continue without ceasing for a moment. 
I am sure that he would have wished this.” 
When I read those words I thought of their 
bearing on our work for the blind babies at 
Sunshine Hlouse, who may be said to have 
lost their father, and I decided to make 
another appeal for help for these helpless 


little creatures. I should be very glad to 
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receive on their behalf any tribute from ad- 
mirers of Sir Arthur Pearson’s great work. 


Anonymous Gifts 


As usual, there are many kind gifts from 
readers who wish to remain anonymous, and 
my thanks for these, though necessarily de- 
ferred, are none the less hearty. 


For lighting fires in cold rooms.—‘A 
Friend,’ 5s.; G. K., 1os.; ‘* To help light one 
A. W. S., 5s.; Sympathiser, £1; A Brighton 
Woman, 6d.; K. and M. Inch, 5s.; ‘* To 
light fires in cold rooms,’ £1; The Misses N., 
With best wishes,’’ 10s. 6d. 

For the Seamen's Hostel.—U. T., 10s. 

For Sunshine House.—An Irish Sympathiser, 
Is. 


2S. 


Al; 


I have also to thank most sincerely the fol- 
lowing readers for gifts of all kinds and 
welcome letters : 

Mrs. Macfarlane, Miss Crouch, Miss K. 
Cooke, Miss Rose Johnson, Miss Philipps, Mrs. 


Bambridge, Miss Holskamp, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Dunn, Miss 
Hunt, Miss Brock, Miss Mallardain, Mrs. 
Herbert Stewart, Miss Bull, Parkes, 
Miss Harvey, Miss Groves, Miss Rouse, 
Miss Griffin, Miss Allen, Miss Robinson, Miss 
Arnold, Miss Stead, Mrs. Stinson, Miss 


Ewan, Princess Nicolas Golitzin, Miss Owens, 
Mrs. Heslop, Mrs. Head, Nurse Brown, Mrs. 
Waite, Miss Paterson, Mrs. Wesley, Miss Pear- 


sall, Miss Bowden, H. B. Woodhouse, Esq., 
Miss Buxton, Mrs. Biggs, Miss Arnot, Mrs. 
Slater, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Wharton, Mrs. 
Jackson, M. A. G., Mrs. Osgerley, Miss 
Gallaher, Miss Smyth, Mrs. Andrew, Mrs. 


Rayner, Paul Jully, Esq., Miss Swinger, Mrs. 
Mellor, Misses Bates and Male, Miss Pryer, 
Miss Grice, Miss Hadlow, Miss Shirley, Mrs. 


Robson, Miss Coupe, Miss Nicholas, Mrs. 
Chandler, Miss Brown, Mrs. McNeill, Miss 
Mann, Mrs. Littlejohn, Miss Hebditch, Miss 
Browne, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Joan Burt, Miss 


Bound, Miss kdith I. M. Thomson, Miss Daws, 


Mrs. Thomson, Miss Alice Reid, Miss B. 
Smith, Miss Preson, F. E. Martin, Miss 
Foster, Mrs. Willie Shaw, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. 


Edith Thomson, Miss May Wilson, Miss Lea, 
Miss Kathleen Fawkes, Mrs. Thorpe, Miss 
Dudley Fletcher, Miss Mayman, Miss Paramor, 
Miss Clift, Miss Woods, Mrs. Johnson, Miss 
Smallwood, Miss Moffatt, Mrs. Close, Mrs. 
Wells, Miss Lee, Miss Ramsden, Miss Taylor, 
Miss Walker, M. E. Hamilton, Mrs. Smail, 
Edward Jones, Miss Jones, Miss M. E. Wallis, 
Mrs. Allenby, Miss Kate E. Taylor, Miss Con- 
nell, Miss Isa Watson, Miss Dorothy Wilson, 
Miss Clarke and others. 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


Hot Water— 
Ever Ready 


HE bath, though long associated with 

knighthood and chivalry in England, 

has, in spite of or perhaps because 
of this dignity, been regarded as a luxury 
and refinement of the = aristocracy. In 
America the bath has become something of 
a cult! Here in England it has not yet 
reached this stage, but there are signs that 
here, too, due appreciation of the use and 
importance of the bath is growing, though 


An All-Gas Kitchen in a Modern Flat 
The photograph shows in the recess a gas cooker, with hot plate and a gas fire, with 


gas refuse-destructor above. To the 
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‘ ft of the fireplace is a gas-fired circulator with the 
Storage tank over it, the pipes of which are carried through the linen-airing cupboord, 
which is here shown open, This serves a moderate-sized London flat for a family of four. 


By F. W. Goodenough, 
Executive Chairman 
of the British 
Commercial Gas Association 


we have hardly yet attained to the Greek 
or Roman ideal of baths and bathing. 
Adequate provision of baths is a feature of 
most modern housing schemes. In_ hotels 
baths are coming to be regarded as “ inclu- 
sive’ features—an eloquent fact. Nowa- 
days every home is expected to have one 
room devoted solely to the bath, and even 
In quite moderate-sized houses the number 
is often increased. The bath, then, is now 
a recognized domestic 
necessity. But this 
variable and uncertain 
climate a bathroom 
without an efficient 
supply of hot water is 
not unlike the apple 
Dante 
tells whereof the sight 
whetted an 


tree of which 


appetite 
which the fruit could 
not satisty. 

Hot water is one of 
the first essentials of 
civilized life. Whether 
it be the “stinging 
hot “ water, in which a 
certain modern novelist 
delights to his 
hero’s hands, or the 
accurately tempered 
warm water of the 
babv’s bath, or the 
floods of boiling water 
required in kitchen 
and pantry for effective 
washing-up, hot water 
in plenty and at a 
moment's notice is to- 
day a necessity in every 
house, no matter what 
its size. The satisfac- 
tion of sudden and un- 
expected calls upon the 
hot water supply is the 
true test of its effi- 
ciency. A sharp 
storm of rain and half 


household may 


return drenched, de- 


: 
— 


manding hot baths 


—probably just 
when the cook 
wishes to  concen- 


trate all her own 
the range’s 
powers upon the 
dinner; illness 
again, which effec- 
tively breaks up the 
daily round of 
household order, 


makes demands for 


hot water, quite 
irrespective of times 
and seasons; there 
are, besides, a hun- 
dred and one odd 
occasions on which 
hot water re- 
quired urgently o1 
not at all, 

“All that we need 


to do when we want 


hot water is to ask 


cook to put down a 


leg of mutton to 
roast "—so says one 
of the characters 


in “Milestones” of 
the then new hot 
Water apparatus. 
Nowadays it is not 
so simple -the legs 
of mutton upon 
Which our grand 
fathers dined in the 
late afternoon and 
which they finished at the morrow’s break- 
fast are not so plentiful as they were, while 
the coal that used to be poured into the 
range mouth—a pit seemingly bottomless— 
to rage and roar up the chimney, has 
become a precious domestic jewel to be 
husbinded and hoarded. And quite apart 
from the expense to the individual it is very 
doubtful if we are justified in squandering 
the resources of the nation by this reckless 
burning of raw coal, not to mention the 
pollution of the atmosphere thereby effected. 

The servants, to», must be considered. 
In recent years their position in the house 
has completely changed; not, it is to be 
hoped, solely as a result of their recent 
scarcity. Those inhabitants of another 
world, which were occasionally exposed by 
the great Victorian novelists to our wonder 
and amusement, have been emancipated 
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A Modern Fiited Bathroom 


Showing washstand served from central gas circulator in the kitchen, with supplementary 
supply trom instantaneous gas water-heater, for use in holiday time when the gas boiler is 
out of use. The silver-plated towel 1ail is heated from a coke boiler in the basement. 


from their “kingdome of  darknesse.” 
Domestic service is becoming a clean and 
pleasant profession. Much of this im- 
provement is due on the practical side at 
least to the fact that wherever possible raw 
coal as a fuel has been abandoned. Con- 
siderations of convenience, economy and 
cleanliness have gone hand in hand with a 
finer regard for service, to the rescue of the 
coal slave. 

\ no less important result of the introduc- 
tion of modern labour-saving appliances has 
been the growth of the servantless home— 
there, more than anywhere else, the con- 
venience of a self-contained hot water 
supply makes itself clear. The busy single- 
handed housewife can make full use of her 
leisure if she is not haunted by the fear that 
on her return the fire will be out and the 
water chilled for the rest of the day. 


| HOT WATER—EVER READY 
| 
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Indeed, her leisure will be materially 
increased if she has at her disposal a 
regular and reliable supply of hot water. 
But with all this there is an even more 
important principle to be observed in 
modern housekeeping--economy, for most 
individuals a stern necessity, is for all a 
patriotic duty. And it is “economy * which 
has urged the utilization of the * waste 


A Modern Bathroom 


Equipment suitable for a bathroom in a small house taking one or two paying 
The geyser shown 1s 
connected to the cold water supply pipes, and provides a hot bath within a few 
Note the neat arrangements for a shower bath. a 


guests, in which thecee is no hot water circulating system. 


minutes from the time it is lighted. 


heat from the kitchen range for the heating 
of the water supply. There is always an 
attraction in the idea of getting one person 
or machine to do the work of two. But, as 
a rule, and certainly in this case, the 
practical results are very far removed from 
the theoretical perfection promised. Nature 
is sufficiently human to refuse to give more 
than she gets. The thermal efficiency of 
coal is limited, and the heat which is re- 
quired to cook the cake in the oven cannot 
be relied upon to provide hot water for the 
bath also. The demands upon the kitchen 
for an exceptional dinner mean that those 
of the bathroom (and the nursery) cannot 
be satisfied; whilst the terrors of washing- 
up are multiplied by the shortage of hot 
water. In large houses this separation has 
long been a recognized principle. In small 
houses the mythical economy of the range- 
heated water supply is not yet completely 
dissipated. In reality this division of 


labour is merely the recognition in the 
domestic sphere of one of the most im- 
portant of economic principles of industrial 
progress, function 
complex term for a simple fact of common 
sense. 


“specialization of 


There are, generally speaking, two 
factory 


satis- 
methods of heating water in the 
smal! and moderate-sized house. (For the 
supply of large quantities of 
hot water coke boilers are 
more suited.) The demands 
of a normal household can be 
satisfied 
heatec “circulator or by 
instantaneous gas 
heaters of the “geyser” type. 
The former is the 


either by gas- 
Water- 


more 


usual where a_ circulating 
system already exists, or 


where taps at a distance re- 
quire to be supplied. Such 
an appliance can be placed 
alongside the kitchen range 
and connected to the existing 
pipe system. If for any 
reason it is subsequently 
desired to use the coal fire, 
the operation of the super- 
seded boiler is in no way 
atiected. 

But hot water can also be 
supplied throughout the house 
a central position by 
gas-heated — instantaneous 

apparatus of the familiar 
“geyser” type, ditfers from the 
proper only in that it is capable 
of supplying hot water to taps at a distance 
instead of merely at the point at which it 
is fixed. The gas valve in this apparatus 


which 


gevser 


is operated by water pressure, that 
directly a hot water tap is turned on the gas 
is turned on fully and will quickly heat a 
large quantity of water. 

The “geyser ” itself is generally familiar, 
and for its particular use—that of giving a 
supply of hot water at one spot, usually at 
the bath—cannot be surpassed. It will heat 
water very rapidly and keep up a con- 
tinuous supply so long as the gas is kept 
burning. Circumstances differ from house 
to house, and n> definite ruling can be made 
as to which is likely to be the best method 
of water heating without indivicual 
vestigation. But fortunately for the house- 
holder, modern gas undertakings offer the 
services of their experts free of charge. 
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HOW TO “GROW" A NEW 
COMPLEXION. 


These are the days of ‘hustling.’ In a week 
we see and do more than our grandmothers did in 
a year. We are gradually turning Nature to be 
our servant; we use her great forces against her- 
self. We have conquered sea and sky, now our 
doctors are fighting not only disease, but old age. 
There is talk of rejuvenating human beings by the 
injection of animal glands, but as yet, only the 
few can avail themselves of the treatment. 


There is, however, one secret of perpetual youth 
that is in the reach of everyone. Scientists now 
realise that the only way of keeping the skin 
young and fresh is to examine Nature’s methods 
and to find some’ way of imitating her. 


SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY. 


In order to explain the new method of keeping 
the complexion perpetually youthful, one must 
understand something of the nature of the skin. 
A baby’s skin is always clear and smooth because 
the outer layer is always invisibly peeling off, and 
new layers are forming just as fast underneath, so 
that the exposed skin is always fresh, unwrinkled 
and ‘‘new.”’ 

For the first few years of our lives this peeling 
is a purely natural process, but as we grow older 
we gradually lose the power of throwing off our old 
soiled outer skins, so that our complexions become 
lined and yellow, and the new skin has no chance 
to show itself. 

A few years ago a scientific chemist realised that 
a little-known substance called mercolized wax 
was exactly what was needed to ‘keep nature 
up to the mark.”’ It appears that this substance, 
which is now universally cbtainable, gently and 
painlessly assists nature in throwing off the soiled 
outer cuticle. The skin is thus perpetually re- 
newed, and a clear youthful complexion can be 
preserved to any age. 


THE The New Patent 
completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin's Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 

4 valuable booklet sor Mothers ana Sample of Melis 
food on receipt o/ 64. stamps on application tom 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.1$§. 


C. BRANDAUER Go., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


Complaints. 
the flow of blood 


health value of ‘lhe:mal p 
«> Nothing else is so eflective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
* "It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the life current—ireed from its Impurities, clears the skin, 
svitalis jody, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
recuperates and revitalises the body, q' te 
thet’ deli thtful feeling of invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 
at delig 
-leanliness, and is helpful in every way. 
ae k very form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at h yme with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 


SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. - 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1. 


small, compact space 
Complete, with 


(Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an established 
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THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. WHOLESALE WARENOUSE 124 NEWGATE STREET, LonooN. 
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Kensit’s 
Wickliffe 
Preachers 


i 
ib are Alert for L 
ii GOSPEL TRUTH | 
and Boldly Uphold a 
STANDARD for |. 


a) PROTESTANTISM 


Ke 
Tew 
Vintages 


4 


HEL Ps 


Send your gift to help maintain their witness 
and ask for one of our new collecting-boxes. u 


_PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY . 


J. A. Kensit, Secretary, 


3 & 4 St. London, E.C.4. 


‘THE VICTOR 
EASY CHAIR 


= Unquestionably the finest Easy Cl wir Value on 
Alth 


i 


= Market today 
has al! the qualities of cor icti 
Lin chairs « ne from 5 to 12 guineas, 


Write for Free Patterns 
of Coverings. 


DOWN INGS (Dept. Q), 61 London Road. 


LONDON, S.E.1. 


GREATEST CHARM. 


If only women would realise how much their 


beauty depends on their hair! In England 
especially one sees everywhere ill-groomed, un 
kempt, lifeless locks 

Does no one realise what charm there is in 
a woman's hair? Every great poet and novelist 
delights in it. Every painter loves the delicate 
lights and shadows of it Phink of the thick, 
out-springing hair of Rossetti's women; of Yeats 
phrase ‘cloudy blossoming of hair”; of the rap- 
ture of Maeterlinck’s Pelleas over the loosened 
plaits of Melisance. 

Yet everywhere women throw away one of their 
greatest beauties. They spend hours trying to 
improve their features, which are unalterable, but 
take no heed of their hair, which needs perpetual 
attention to keep it at its best 

Dyeing the hair is inartistic and ugly; the wise 
woman knows that nature has provided her with 
the exact shade that goes with her complexion 


MAKE THE BEST OF WHAT 
YOU HAVE. 


Do not be discouraged because your hair is of 
an ordinary brown. When properly and regularly 
brushed and shampooed, it will reveal rare and 
unexpected lights, quite as charming to an artist's 
eye as the more pretentious gold or auburn of 
vour neighbours. 

For bringing out the natural lights in any hair 
however dull, there is nothing so zood as a sham 
poo every ten days with stallax. <A tea poont ul 
of stallax granules works up into a splendid lather 
which thoroughly cleanses the hair and makes it 
wonderfully soft, bright, and “alive 

The daily and nightly brushing must never be 
neglected, for that gives the brillian’, polished look 
to the hair which is so essential to beauty, 


ENGLISH LACE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
lars, lea Cloths, Edgi 


wings, 
fs, Dooyley-, Vard Laces and In 
sertions, etc. H sewn Lin and 
Blouses of beautitul d gn and work 
manship. ddrstrations ‘ree, 


TA 
MRS. ARMSTRONG, Lace Mak or, Olney, Bucks 


President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


&the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 
L25,000 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY'S WORK. 

futons: Their Majesties the KING a and QUEEN 


Chairman and lreaswer: C. s, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Charmin’ H. 
Charman of the Ship Commsttee: Howson F. Devitt, 

Joint Secretaries {Esq 

H. Bristow and G. Coperanp. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The »haftesbury Homes & “Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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DAUGHTER 


By Violet M. Methley 


CHAPTER X 
A Mysterious Visitor 
heard, Patrice 
the closed door. 
Her first idea was to run away, but her knock 
had been heard, timid as it was, and Madame 


what she had 
motionless outside 


taken aback by 


stood 


Campan’s unmistakable footsteps came towards 


the door. The headmistress opened it, and 


when she saw Vatrice a frown crossed her 
usually kind face and she spoke very sharply. 


‘What do you want?) Why are you stand 
ing there?’ 
It—it was only - IT brought this cap,’’ 
* It bek ngs to—to Louise; 
she dropped it in the garden... and I am 
r this week a 
Campan snatched the cap from the 
almost roughly. 
left the garden without 
said harshly, and then her 
d and she spoke more kindly. 
I know that vou did not mean 
* Now, run 


mpanions,”? 


rice stammered, 


\ sho 


permission’? she 


ld not have 


expression chang 

But, of « Tse, 
anv harm, mv child,’? she said. 
go back to your « 


partly, She hurried 


down the corridor and out of the house, but 
when she found herself once again in the garden, 
she walked more slowly and turned aside into a 
stone-flagged path which was arched over with 


climbing roses. As one of the 
was breaking no rules by walk- 
ing alone, but all the girls in the younger classes 
Were expected to stay constantly within sight 
which was sometimes dull, to say 
the least of it! 


First Class, she 


Patrice was thoroughly puzzled. What did it 

queer discovery of hers? Why 

should a little boy be dressed as a girl? Why 

should Maiman allow it?) Why should she be so 
anxious to hide the truth from everybody ? 

it explained the 

the reason why 


mystery about 
Madame Campan 
in her own dressing- 
room, but it only explained the one mystery by 
much bigger one upon the top 


‘r-—or rather him- 


frightfully excited the others will be 
tell them about it!’’ Patrice thought, 
and then broke off, frowning to herself. ‘* But 

I suppose, really, I oughtn’t to say anything 
at all.” 


when | 


rhis was rather an unwelcome idea—for 
everyone on earth likes to tell exciting news! 
But the more Patrice thought, the more she saw 
that the secret was not hers to g away. 

** No, I mustn't even tell Mollie or Christine, 
she decided with a sigh. ‘* It’s a secret which 
Maman certainly did not mean me to know; 
I only found it out quite by mistake. It would 


” 


be like reading somebody else's letter and then 
talking about it. I mustn't sav a single word, 
although it will be frightfully difficult to keep it 
and really I believe I shall burst! 
But it would be better to burst than to be dis- 
honourable. I am sure my father would have 
said that—and the Emperor, too! ”’ 
So Patrice ran back to the other girls and sat 
whilst Mrs. 
aloud from Tele- 
machus,’’ which Patrice and Mollie privately 
considered a very dry book. And she hid her 
curiosity and her sceret so well that nobody 
would have suspected she had either ! 
Little Louise appeared at prayers next morn- 


all to myself, 


down demurely to hem and seam, 


Dryden read 


ing, just as usual, except that she seemed rather 
extra sulky and self-satisfied. 

** Anyone else would have been made to.say 
she was sorry !?? grumbled Margot. I wish 
/ was a pet of Maman’s like Louise—although I 
don’t want to be such a horrid little pig, I’m 
sure!” 

Patrice found that secret of hers a most un 
comfortable thing during the weeks which fol- 
lowed. Over and over again she nearly 
something which would have let the cat out of 
but it never gu/e happened, and she 
alwavs managed to sl r mouth and keep it 
in at the last moment. And then—something 
happened which just swallowed up her secret as 
a whale might swallow a shrimp. It was so big 
and so tremendously important—but it is better 


to go straight ahead and say exactly what it 


said 


the bag; 


shut h 


Was. 

The heat continued all through the suminer 
and into the autumn; indeed, it really 
to grow hotter every dav, until the grass on the 
lawns was all parched and great cracks a 
in the earth. It was really impossible to stay 


in the house, and, day after day, the 


scemed 


peared 


pupiis at 


Ecouen were allowed to carry out their books 
and sewing into the garden and stay there 
from breakfast-time till su ‘r—a thing which 


never happened befere in the 
the oldest girl there. 


memory of 
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And every morning, at eleven o'clock, great 
pitchers of whey were set in the dairy at the 
back of the chateau, to be carried out all cool 
and refreshing for the thirsty girls, together 
with big, flat baskets of plums or pears. 

Two of the elder girls fetched the jugs of 
whey, taking turns to go. And it was one day 
when it came to the turn of Patrice and Chris- 
tine that the exciting thing happened. 

The two girls went round to the dairy as 
usual. It was a deliciously cool stone-floored 
place, close to the back entrance of the chateau. 
Christine picked up the big earthenware 
pitcher, which was so heavy when full like this 
that it needed two hands to carry it safely. She 
set off slowly down the flagged path, and 
Patrice was preparing to follow with the second 
jug when she suddenly gave an impatient 
exclamation. 

dear, my shoe-string is loose! 1 
daren’t come without tying it up, I might trip 
and fall with the jug,’? she cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait for me, Christine, I'll follow you in a 
minute. The girls are so frightfully thirsty 
and impatient, poor dears!” 

Christine set off, walking solidly and soberly 
as she always did, the big pitcher held tightly 
in both hands. She disappeared through the 
archway, cut in a yew hedge at the end of the 
flagged path, whilst Patrice set down her own 
jug on the bench in the porch and bent to tie 
the shoe-lace. 

And then the usual thing happened, the thing 
which almost always does happen when one is in 
a particular hurry. The shoe-string broke off 
short with a little snap, and Patrice gave an 
angry exclamation. 

“There! How provoking! I must tie it 
now.”’ 

She dropped on one knce to do so, and the 
lace was knotted and tied in a few minutes. 
But before Patrice could stand up again she 
heard footsteps approaching round the corner cf 
the house and coming towards the door. 

** Pardon me, mademoiselle,’’ a deep, cracked 
voice said. ‘* But T wish much to Speak to 
Madame Campan. Is it possible that I should 
do so? ”’ 

* don’t know—I’ll ask,”? Patrice said doubt- 
fully as she glanced at the new-comer. 

She was a bent, old woman, dressed in the 
common country fashion, with a big winged 
cap, a coarse skirt and checked shawl, and a 
pair of wooden shoes, stuffed with straw, on her 
brown, bare feet. 

“It is very important that I should speak a 
few words to madame at once—most impor 
tant!’’ she said earnestly. “It is a matter 
which is urgent; I am sure that she would see 
me at this instant if she knew... it 
daughter who is dying, alas!” 

Patrice turned back into the dairy and spoke 
to one of the maid-servants, who was busily 
scrubbing the red-brick floor. 

** Annette, there is an old woman here 
wants to speak to madamie,’’ she said. 


is my 


who 
** She 
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says that it is very important, that her daughter 
is dying; I suppose she comes from the village. 
She must be one of the people whom madame 
visits, although I don’t know her by sight. But 
do go and tell madame at once; of course, she 
will want to know.” 

Annette wiped her soapy hands on her apron 
and hurried away along the stone passage, which 
led into the chateau itself. Patrice went back 
to the perch and picke:l up the big pitcher 
from the bench just outside the door. 

‘* | have sent someone to ask whether madame 
will see you,’’ she said, and added gently: 
“Won't you sit down? I expect you are tired 
after your walk—and hot, too. I can sce by 
the dust on your shoes that you have come 
some way.” 

** Mademoiselle is right, IT have walked from 
the next village, and it is a long way for an 
old creature like me. 
kind, too,”’ 
husky voice. 


And mademoiselle is very 
said the old woman in her queer, 

** Indeed, I shall be glad to sit 
there, in a cool place, and rest until madame is 
ready to see me.’’ 

** And perhaps you would like a drink, for I 
expect you are very thirsty, too,’’ Patrice went 
on. ‘* See, there’s a horn mug on the bench; 
just held it whilst I pour out some whey for 
you. It is cool and pleasant hot 
weather as this.” 

The old peasant woman obeyed eagerly, 
holding up the horn cup in a big, brown hand, 
very big for a woman, Patrice thought. She 
glanced up at the face under the 
border of the white cap. 

It was a very brown face, almost as dark in 
porch. A 
few straggling locks of grey hair hung down 
on either side of it. But Patrice saw’ very 
little of ail this; she saw only the old woman’s 
eves, 


neat, pleated 


colour as the ancient wood of the 


With a crash the big pitcher fell from the 
girl’s hands upon the flag-stones and broke into 
many pieces. ‘The whey streamed and trickled 
away over the stones and down the path, and 
the stranger gave a little cry. 

** Ah, mademoiselle, what a misfortune! And 
when vou were so kind, so gentle to me! 
Madame, I assure you it was my fault, entirely 
my fault! Mademoiselle was about to give me 
a drink in the kindness of her heart, in her 
pity for the poor old woman, when the jug 
fell—and behold! 

**T understand. Well, I will not scold her, 
then ’’—it was Madame Campan’s voice, rather 
hurried, like her footsteps, as she came into the 
porch, “* But I fear her companions must ge 
short. Leave us now, Patrice, I must speak 
to Madame Gruber. I em glad to see you, 
madame, but sorry that you bring bad news 
of vour daughter. Come with me to my parlour, 
and vou shall tell me all about it and what I 
can do for vou.’? 

Patrice had fallen upon her knees and was 
picking up the broken pieces of the jug. Her 
face was very white and her hands trembled 


| 


**Ah, mademoiselle, what a misfortune! 
when you were so kind, so gentle to me!’”’ se 
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violently, but if madame noticed it at all, she 
only thought that the girl was upset by the 
accident. 

**Do not be troubled, Patrice,’’ she said 
kindly. ‘* I have told you that I am not angry 
—that I do not consider it your fault.’’ 

She did not wait to say more, but hurried 
the old woman away along the stone passage. 

Patrice rose very slowly to her feet. She was 
upset certainly, but not in the least by the 
accident or her own clumsiness. It was some- 
thing quite different which made her shake so 
much that she was obliged to sit down on the- 
bench—something very like fear. 

And it was just the sight of the old woman's 
eves which had frightened her so—strange eyes, 
which did not match, since one was blue and 
the other brown. 

Patrice had seen those eyes before. She knew 
them at once as the same which had belonged 
to the man who tried to murder the Emperor 
on the road below the wood—the man whom 
the bees had attacked and who had been carried 
off by his friends. 

There could not be the least doubt. Such 
eves as those were not common. Besides, it 
fitted in with those big, coarse hands. Why, 
even before Patrice saw the eves she had 
almost guessed that he was a man! 

But ¢ais man! What could he be doing 
here? What his Madame 
Campan, and what did he mean to do to her? 
Why had he come disguised as a woman—still 
more, why had he 


business with 


lared to come here at all, 
when he must know that if he was discovered 
he would be arrested for the attempted murder 
of the Emperor? 

For some minutes Patrice sat there on the 
bench, with the broken pieces of the pitcher at 
her feet, so confused, so utterly puzzled, that 


she was not able even to think clearly. 


CHAPTER XI 
Patrice Overhears Important News 


HEN suddenly the girl’s wits returned to 
her and she sprang up. 

Something must be done at once! 
Maman might be in the most terrible danger 
at this very moment—shut up alone in her 
parlour with a murderer! Why, he might have 
come there intending to kill her—it was quite 
likely. 

** But [ may be in time to save her if I go 
at once!’’ thought Patrice, and raced down 
the passage. 

She was breathless when at last she reached 
the door of Madame Campan’s parlour, but 
she was just about to burst into the room, 
without even knocking, when a fresh thought 
struck her, and she drew back and stood think- 
ing. 

If she ran in, if she told Madame Campan 
who the pretended old woman really was, how 
could she, by herself, defend the headmistress 


against him? A big, strong man like that, 
who was certain to have pistols and all sorts 
of weapons concealed about him, would be able 
to overpower and kill both of them in a few 
minutes, and would be certain to wish to do 
so when he knew that he was discovered! And 
what good would that do? 

Patrice considered deeply. 

She was standing close to the door, from 
behind which came the murmur of 
voices. The girl even fancied that she heard a 
laugh, and, anyway, it was plain that Maman 
was still safe, that no harm had come to her 
yet. Even though Patrice could not hear any 
actual words, that was certain. 

She decided that it would be wisest not to 
interrupt them, but, in that case, what ought 
she to do next? Must she wait until the dis- 
guised man had gone and then tell madame all 
about him, who } 


steady 


1e really was? But suppose 
Maman would not believe her, or suppose some 
harm happened to her in the meanwhile? And 
besides, it was not right that the man should 
escape again. 

Suddenly Patrice decided what should be her 
next step. 

Somehow or other she must hear what they 
were saying; then she might know better what 
to do. 

It was horrible, of course, to be an eaves 
dropper, to listen to something, on purpose, 
which one was not intended to hear, and 
Patrice hated the idea of it with all her heart. 
It seemed so dishonourable, so unworthy of a 
soldier's daughter, of a Daughter of the 
Legion. 

* But I must do it, for Maman’s own sake 
and to serve the Emperor,”’ she thought. ‘ I'd 
much rather be tortured, I'd rather do any 
thing than spy, but perhaps the horrider it is 
the more I ought to do it.’ 

I am not sure whether that argument was 
quite a good one, but, anyhow, it was rather 
comforting, and once having decided on het 
next action, Patrice proceeded to carry it out as 
quickly as she could. 

For she knew the way to do it, and a way 
which would, most likely, never be discovered. 
There was a certain cupboard next to Madam 
Campan’s little parlour, a place where clogs 
and garden bonnets and cloaks and all manner 
of odds and ends were kept. It was here that 
Patrice had found the cloak and hood which 
had served to manufacture the sham Madame 
Campan to rout the Paulines, and here, too, she 
had made another discovery. e 

When you were in this cupboard, if you 
stood c'ose against the wall at a certain corner, 
you could hear quite plainly and distinctly all 
that was being said in) Maman’s_ parlour. 
Most likely there was some crack in the oak 
panelling which let the sound come through. 

So to the cupboard Patrice went now, hating 
herself, but determined to go throngh with her 
plan. 

She pulled the hanging cloaks and _ pelisses 
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round her as she stood in the corner, so that 
even if anyone looked into the cupboard they 
would, most likely, not notice anything. 
Then she leant her check against the wall and 
listened. 

Yes, she could hear the voices quite plainly, 
as she had expected—Madame Campan’s voice 
and that of the pretended old woman. And 
the first words which spoke — told 
Patrice that the headmistress was not deceived, 
that she knew the 
really was. 

*So your plan is to be 
then, monsicur,’’ Madam« 
Patrice could tell by het 
excited and anxious. 

* At once—ves! It must all be 
Bonaparte is safely 
row morning at 


Maman 
disguised man for what he 


carried out at once, 
Campan said, and 
voice that she was 


done whilst 
Russia. To-mor- 
latest—most likely this very 
evening | and another will come to take His 
Majesty to Paris. So you will see that he is 
ready.’’ 


away in 


Patrice gave a little choking 


for one awful moment, she 


gasp, which, 
thought was certain 
to have been heard in the next room. But it 
had been to keep it back, to smother 
altogether her surprise. Tlis Majesty!” 
What cou/d this mean? 


impossible 


What did this mean ? 
She listened again, holding her breath. 
Madame Campan gave a little laugh. 
“Oh, ves, he ready !’ 

* Poor baby, he will be glad, he 

pretending to be a girl, so 

the part of * Little Louise.’ 
and evening he 


shall be she said. 
is so tired of 
tired of 
Every) morning 
when he may be a 


plaving 


asks me 
bov again! 


And, for my part, I shall be very 
glad, too. Again and again | have been afraid 
that evervthing would be discovered. It is 
hard for so young a bov to act.’’ 

So that was the mysterv! That was what 
it all meant! Patrice, as she listened breath- 
lesslv, eagerly, felt as though she had suddenly 
fallen into a fairy-tale, full of disguised princes 
and magic spells. Little Louise!’’ ‘* His 


Majesty ! It did not seem possible that any 
thing so thrilling could be true in real life. 
But there was no time to think 
vet, she just listen, and 


about it all 
listen, and 


Maman was speaking again. 

* T suppose it is absolutely certain that he 7s 
the king,’’ she said. can hardly believe 
since I forced myself to feel 
sure that my dear little Dauphin really died in 
the Temple Prison. ‘There 
postors who claimed to be the Dauphin—and 
they were all proved false. It is hard to think, 

re, that he lived, that he escaped ; 
that he was our king, Louis XVII, although he 
never reigned,.”’ 


it, it 1s so long 


were sO many im- 


to be qtute su 


* It is true, absolutely true. 
madame, that is all I can say. 
hild is the little son of the Dauphin, of his 
late Majesty, King Louis XVII, who escaped 
from the Temple. He was taken to Ireland, 
there he grew up and married, scarcely know 


7 am convinced, 
I know that this 


was, and unable to 
anyone believe it. He died after his son 
was born—this child, who was put into your 
charge, madame, and wiio is our king, Louis 

is  wonderful—wonderful!’? Madame 
Campan drew a long breath. ‘* The grandson 
of my beloved mistress—my queen!” 

As the headmistress spoke of Marie Antoineite, 


ing himself who he really 


make 


her queen and mistress, her voice changed and 
softened in a way that Patrice.had never heard 
before. It seemed as though the disguised 
man noticed that change, tov, for he spoke 
quietly and gravely. 

‘**—T need not ask, madame, whether you are 
willing to serve your grandson—our 
king—to help him and us by every means in 


your power, 


queen’s 


** No, vou need not ask. 
serve ker grandchild.*’ Madame Campan hesi- 
tated, and when she went on speaking her voice 
was troubled. ‘* But it is very difficult for me, 
monsieur, more difficult than you can imagine. 
‘The Emperor has been very good to me; he sup- 
ported my first school at St. Germain, he sent 
me pupils—his own sisters even—and he ap- 
pointed me to this post. He has always been 
my patron 

He. is ‘a 
turer!” the 


I must be ready to 


almost my friend—— 

usurper—a mere low-born adven- 

stranger spoke roughly, harshly, 
and Patrice bit her lips fiercely as she crouched 
in her hiding-place. 

* Yes, that is true,’’ Madame Campan said 
vet, monsieur, you will excuse 
me when I sav that he is also a very great man. 
I wish now that he had never been my friend, 
never shown me kindness. It makes me feel 
myself a traitor, whichever way I turn!” 


slowly. 


come, madame, pull yourself to- 
gether! Drive away such thoughts!’’ the 
man said roughly. ‘* Remember, no one can 


serve two masters r two kings! And we 


madame 


can’t have you failing us, 

I shall not fail you,’’ madame said quietly. 
* The grandson of my dear queen, my mistress 
and friend, is a sacred charge to me. I shall 
serve him, as I served her, to the best of my 
power and strength. But otherwise I would 
do nothing against the Emperor.”’ 


That’s well, then. These are our plans, 
madame. Most likely this evening we take the 
boy to Taris, since he is the most important 


actor in this plav of ours, and the 
could not go on at all without him. There is 
a certain house owned bv friends, near the 
fuileries, where he will be cared for, dressed 
as a boy again, and made ready to be pre- 
sented to the people as their king. In the 
meantime, other plans have been laid. There 
will be risings in Paris—certain old soldiers of 
the late king’s bodyguard will be our 


affair 


leaders, 
and the leaders of the people, whom we know 
to be tired of Bonaparte’s tvranny and of his 
incessant wars. Oh, yes, there will be a rising 
like that of Julv, 178g—only this time it will be 


for the king and not against him. The crowd 
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will be led to the Tuileries—we shall present 
to them the little boy, who will have been 
smuggled by a secret way into the palace. 
And the sight of him will fire the powder— 
oh, never doubt that! ”’ 

*“T don’t know; risings often fail—especially 
in Paris,”” Madame Campan spoke slowly and 
doubtfully. 

* This one will succeed! The plans are too 
well laid for any chance of failure,’’ the 
stranger said positively. ** The greater part of 
the Parisians will join us, and by the evening 
Louis NVIII will be upon the throne of his 
ancestors, and all that will remain is to appoint 
a council of Regency until he is old enough to 

ign.’’ 

All that will remain! madame repeated 
his words dryly. ‘** Nay, sir, I think you will 
find that the Emperor is not quite so easily dis- 
posed of as that. He is a formidable enemy, as 
many have already found.”’ 

*T have no fears at all,’’ the other said 
positively. ‘* I feel sure that the time is ripe 
to produce the child, and we could not possibly 
have a better chance than now, when Bona- 
parte is in Russia, with his hands, his mind 
and the greater part of his army well occu- 
pied 

No, perhaps not,’ Madame Campan still 
spoke- doubtfully. ‘* Yes, I suppose it is the 
best time possible for a Rovalist rising.’’ 

* Well, IT must be going!” Vatrice heard 
the scraping of a chair as the man rose. ** We 
don’t ask vou to do anything active, madame— 
we quite understand the difficulties of your 
position. I shall return with a companion to 
fetch your little pupil—the rest of the school 
need only know me as a kind uncle who has 
come to take his little niece to visit her mother 
in Paris, eh? ” 

He laughed, but Madame Campan answered 
very gravely. 

** He shall be ready. Good-bye, monsieur.” 

Patrice heard the footsteps of both leaving 
the parlour, passing along the corridor past 
the door of her hiding-place, 
distance. 

But she remained crouched behind the hang- 
ing cloaks. She was waiting in the hope that 
Maman would return, that she might have the 
chance to speak to her alone, at once. 

For the girl had determined what to do. She 
must tell Madame Campan the truth, tell her 
what sort of a man it was with whom she was 
plotting—that he was the same who had tried 
to kill the Emperor. Surely—surel 
would then refuse to have 
him. She must! 


dying away in the 


Maman 
anvthing to do with 


Footsteps came hack along the corridor. It 
was Maman returning to the parlour, and 
Patrice’s heart began to beat very quickly. It 
was not going to be so easy as she had expected 
after all, to go in, to confess that she had been 
eavesdropping; that she had overheard such 
tremendously important secrets. 

The girl left her hiding-place and went slowly 


out into the corridor. She moved towards the 
door of the parlour and noticed that it was open 
just a crack to sce through into 
the room bevond as she stood hesitating. 
Maman was there. Patrice 
quite plainly as she stood before 


enough tor her 


uuld see her 
the fireplace 
looking up at a portrait of Napoleon which hung 
there. 

All the girls knew that picture of their 
founder and patron very well. It showed the 
Emperor in his young, slim days, pale and very 
handsome, with a background of cannon and 
smoke-clouds, 

Madame was looking at the portrait very in- 
tently, and suddenly Patrice drew back a little. 

*T won't disturb her for an instant,’’ she 
thought. ‘** Perhaps—perhaps if she looks at 
him like that she won't be able to help his 
enemies.’ 

Suddenly, as Patrice still watched, the head- 
mistress raised both hands and took hold of 


the bottom of the picture frame. irned it 
round, and there, instead of the wooden 
backing which Patrice had expected, was 
another portrait, framed in the same way as 


that of the Emperor—the portrait of a most 
beautiful woman who wore a wreath of little 


pink roses on her softly powdered hair. Her 
dress was a simple white one, with rose-coloured 


ribbons, and she held a rose-bud in her hand. 

And her 
at Madame Campan as she stood there gazing 
up at the picture. 


eves and lips seemed to smile down 


CHAPTER XiIl 
A Hiding-place for Louise 


ATRICE knew quite well whose portrait 
it Was. 
This was the queen, Marie Antoinette, 
before all her terrible troubles had come, as 
she was when Madame Campan had first served 


and loved her. 
don’t wonder,’ Patrice thought. 
* She must have been verv, verv beautiful.”’ 
For a long time the headmistress st 
at the picture. Then she gently replaced it 
with its face to the wall, and fell on her knees. 
Patrice could see that she 
Very quickly and silentls 


down the long corridor, along the stone passage, 


out through the porch into the garden once 
more, She heard the voice f the other girls 
in the distance, heard them laughing and call 


ing, but she did not run to join them. 
Instead, she turned away into a path which 


was almost like an evergreen passa » thickly 
did the vews and laurels grow together over- 
head And here the girl walked slowly along, 
thinking as she had never thought before, think- 
ing until her head throbbed and ached with 
the effort to discover what she ought to do. 

At first. while the strang man had been 


there, Patrice had been furi angry with 


Madame Campan, with the very idea that she 
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OF THE LEGION 


should help in any wavy in a plot against the 


Emperor, even if she did not take any active 
part. 

But now a wer change had come over her; 
she could not still feel quite like that after 
what she had seen in the little parlour. 

But | wish i hadn’t seen it—I hate mvself 
for having seen it,’ the girl thought miserably. 
“Oh. at gy is horrib! nd it makes me feel 
as if I didn’t know v todo!” 

Indeed, it mig have been a difficult thing 
for olde ind wiser people than Patrice to 
settle. 

Poor Maman, she’s trving to be loval to 
both sides at once, and it is so terribly hard 
for her. Because, of . the Emperor has 
been kind t her, but most likely the poor queen 
was kinder still, and she came first. And 
she was so dreadfully unhappy that it is enough 
to make anvone want to help anvone who belongs 
to her—whvy, even I can feel that !—and I’m 
sure T should if T were Maman But then I'm 
not. and I’ve got to settle what 7 ought to do 
to serve the Em; is my master.”’ 

So far. eood; but when it came to making 
plans Patrice found herself difficulties at 

Because whates IT doy be done at 

nce—this ver lay he th wht. If that 
horrible man is ming f ittle Louise this 
evenil to take his to Paris, why, once 
thev've gone all harm w be done, and it 
will be t late for me to help at all. Oh, dear 
I've alway nged to | i oine and to be 
given a ince to serve His Majesty. but when 
it comes it n't nea ! as it sounds in 
books!) © rhaps it 1s that I'm stupider 
than book gir Patri to herself with 

stgh know my head feels as though it 
were full of 1 porrid instead of brains! 

() t! Vat | int plainly. It 
w d be best not t to Madame 
Campan at present—not to warn her against the 
stra! 1 man Beca might not take 
the warni all s P i 

king, t revent VPatr herself from doing 

invthing ‘ ips | ) prisoner in het 

room until the plot had | ssful and the 

Emperor's throne was lost 

That's awful to think about,’ thought 

Patric thinking of it all the t But it’s 

quite ible Mai t do it-—that she 

might think it right, for the sake of her queen 

Why. I should if I could, for the sake of the 


As the rl walked slowly alenge with the cool 
‘lr stroking her face, perhaps it was that same 
freshnes ind coolness which blew away the 
cobwebs t of her mind, and made the bits of 
schemes which had been jumbled together in 
her he id sudden! fit int tl r places Ike the 
fragment fay le and f . finished plan. 

Oy ‘ t was a ready-made one, which 
‘ e fl th h t i e thistledown. 
Anyway, there t! plan was, all complete, and 


Patrice suddenly stood still and clasped ner 
hands tightly together. 

**Oh! I wonder if I could possibly do it 
she whispered. ‘* It would be splendid—if only 
IT could! Yes, it would be just the thing, and 
I needn't mention it to anvone and I 


else, 


don’t believe a soul would ever suspect! But 
just Zow I shall manage it I can’t imagine. It 
will be frightfully difficult, and it’s got to be 
done before this evening.”’ 

Patrice Mollie's voice came clearly 


across the garden. Without knowing it, Patrice 
had moved into an open part of the alley of 
that the could her, and 
Mollie came running across the lawn. 

whatever have you 


trees so girls see 


been doing ? 


she cried. ‘* We thought vou must be lost when 
vou never brought the other jug. But why 
Zid vou? Christine didn’t bring nearly 
vwnough to go round, and we've all been hanging 
ut our tongues ever since—just like thirsty 
dogs !*’ 

* Madame kept me in the house—there was 
something very important I had to do,’’ said 
Patrice, and added, to herself: ‘* It is true—in 
i wa But, oh, how I do hate telling fibs, 
even for the Emperor! Still, I must do it for 
him 


ist been called to go in to dinner, 


aid. Come on, 


Mollie s Patrice, and don't 
look so frightfully solemn ! ”’ 

She caught Patrice by the arm and made her 
run across the lawn towards the house. But 
Patrice could not quite help looking solemn; 


she had too much to think about to laugh and 
talk just as usual 

And vet, however much she thought, she 
could not find a way to carry out her plan. 
And if she did not carry out her plan, little 


tise would be carried off to Paris that night 
and it simply did not bear thinking about. 

lessons dragged themselves 
and it was so hot for both 
mistresses that Patrice’s inattention 


he afternoon's 
through 
and 


some he 


It was quite late in the afternoon when the 
girls were allowed to leave their books and go 
into the garden once more, where mugs of 
nuilk and big slabs of gingerbread were given to 


And afterwards they were to play games 
the little bedtime— 
nly Vatrice had never felt less like plaving 
games in her whole life! 


for an hour before ones’ 


“What shall we play??? Margot zsked 
‘© Follow-my-leader? Puss in the corr: ?” 
‘Oh, those are all such baby games!” 
sneered Agathe. ‘ Onl fit for jittle siflies like 
vou!’ 
I'm not a silly——’? began Margot indig- 


nantly, but Mollie interrupte good-naturedly. 
*Tet’s have a grand ame of hide-and- 
eck,’’ she cried. Sh: ve, Patrice?” 


Patrice did not ans: at once, but it was 

t becanse she had pr ard. Mollie’s words 
had put the finishi h to her plan, had 
3 
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shown her the way to carry it out—if only she 
could, 

“Don’t you want to play hide-and-seek, 
Pat?’ Mollie asked, and Patrice pulled her- 
self together with a little gasp. 

** Yes—yes, it would be lovely !*’ she said 
hurriedly. ‘* 1 feel more like a game of hide- 
and-seek than anything. Who'll hide first? ” 

will! It was little Louise as usual who 
thrust herself forward importantly. ‘1 know 
a sprendid place!” 

* Why should you go first?—you always want 
to take the best parts. I don’t see why you 
should any more than me,’’ Margot said discon- 
tentedly, but Patrice slipped her arm round 
her ** baby’s shoulders and spoke consolingly. 

** Yes—let Louise go first, Margot, darling,”’ 
she said. ‘ Show that you can be unselfish and 
good-natured—let’s begin at that end, the 
youngest first, and it will soon be your turn, 
won't it?” 

Margot gave way, willingly enough, and little 
Louise trotted gaily away across the lawn, 
whilst all the ‘* finders ’’ waited with tightly 
closed eyes so that they might not be tempted to 
cheat by any possible chance. 

From far in the distance came the voice of the 
little hider, as a signal for the search to begin, 
and all the girls sprang up. 

** Oh, look! Patrice cried suddenly. Isn't 
that Louise’s pink dress over there? I shrunk I 
saw it—run, Margot, run, all of you——’"’ 

Away across the garden ran the girls, big 
and small, in the direction towards which 
Patrice had pointed. Patrice herself ran a little 
way, too, and then turned aside and raced as 
fast as she could in the opposite direction ! 

For I am sorry to be obliged to confess that 
she had deliberately cheated. She had watched 
through her half-closed eyes the way which littte 
Louise took—-and she had, on purpose, sent all 
her companions in the very opposite direction. 

Down a narrow path the girl pelted, then 
stopped to look around her, and really did catch 
sight of a scrap of pink dress this time! It 
was quite high up in an old yew tree; Patrice 
fan towards it and stood at the foot, looking 
up. 

** Louise !*’ she said softly, ‘ I’ve seen you 
—I've found you.”’ 

haven't, you horrid pig !’’ Louise 
stormed, rather as VPatrice had expected. 
“You couldn't find my lovely, sprendid place 
—you must have looked!” 

“S’sh!*’ Patrice still spoke in a very low 
voice, and glanced over her shoulder to see 
that none of the others were in sight. “ It 
ts a 


place, Louise, and you were very 
clever tO welak of it, but—I have found you! 
Listen! I wi tell the others anything about 


it, and, if you jike, I'll show vou another 
hiding-place, even tx tter, where thev’ll never, 
never find you, if thes irch for months!" 


It was plain that was very much 


interested and excited. She—or ‘“‘ he” as I 
suppose we ought to call him now, only even 
Patrice could never remember it—began to 
clamber down trom the tree. 

** Show me—quick!’’ he said peremptorily, 
and, for once, Patrice did not reprove the child 
for rudeness. 

“Yes, we must be very quick, or they'll find 
us before we've got to the hiding-place,’? she 
said. ‘* Come along, Louise, and don’t make a 
sound, whatever you do! ”’ 

Like a small fat rabbit following its mother 
into the hole, little Louise scrambled in amongst 
the bushes, close at the heels of Patrice. There 
was no path at all through the shrubbery, and 
the bushes and low trees were very thick and 
tangled, and some of them extremely spiky and 
thorny. 

There was a long tear already in Vlatrice’s 
frock, and suddenly Louise began to whimper. 

I've sewatched my hand, an’ my leg!’ he 
‘It's all bleedy—I don't like this 
horrid old hiding-place. 1 want to go back to 
my own cne.”’ 

**You can’'t—I found you there!’’ Patrice 
declared. ‘* And mine is such a splendid one, 
ever so much better.”’ 

On the farther side of the shrubbery was a 
broad path, covered with last year’s dead leaves 
and smelling damp and earthy. Vatrice hur- 
ried along, still holding Louise tightly by the 
hand, and listening, with all her might, for 
some signs of pursuit. 

She ran so fast that the plump little child 
pulled back, panting, and speaking in funny 
jolts. 

* Don’t, Patrice 
gasped fretfully. 
—! jus’ 
p-pig—— 

You must hurry!’ said Patrice. ‘* If you 
don’t, we shall never get to the lovely hiding 
place in time—and then I shan’t tell you where 
it is at all, but I shall just take Margot there 
when it’s her turn to hide. I didn’t think she 
was braver than you, but that will show she is; 
and I shall tell all the other children, so they 
will laugh at you.”’ 

Patrice had certainly discovered the way to 
manage the spoilt, wilful child. Ile was furious 
at the thought that Margot could possibly be 
braver than himself, and once more trotted on 
in sulky silence. 

At the end of the path was a door, set in a 
grey, high wall, and Patrice ran up to it. For 
a few minutes she wrestled with the stiff latch, 
and then gave a great sigh of relief as it flew 
up. 

‘“*T was afraid the door might be locked,”’ 
she said. ‘* This is ithe way, Louise.” 

But little Louise hung back, wide-eyed and 
half-fiightened. 

But—it gocs out into the road!’ he cried. 
“We mustn't go there.’’ 


sol 


don’t; don’t, Patrice! he 
“TL haven’t got any breff left 
can’t run fast—d-don’t be a 


” 


{To be continued) 
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ETHEL M. DEL L 
Ghe Obstacle Race 


‘‘A charming love story told,” says the Dai/y 
Chronicle, “with that indefinable nuance that 
seems to defy analysis,” It is an enthralling 
tale of a woman's struggle to overcome destruc- 
tive obstacles and influences, in which strong 
passion, romance, and sacrifice play an impor- 
tant part. It is enjoying an immense 


popularity. 7s. 6d, net 


ay BRILLIANT FICTION 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Joanna Godden 


The Press unanimously declares this to be the 


author's greatest work. The Zvening Standard: 
‘*Joanna ... is a masterpiece”; the Glasgow 
Herald: ‘* The book is a masterpiece of strong, 
simple and sincere writing” ; the Daily Sketch: 


“this masterly character study"; the Daily 
Express: ‘a magnificent study of complex 
womanhood” ; the S/ar; ‘a book 


for enthusiastic praise.” 8s. 6d. net 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
Che Bright Messenger 


This arresting book ‘‘is to be read carefully and 
with sympathy,” says the Daily Express. Itisa 
startling story, and a notable study of a strange 
psychological phenomenon. Readers are deeply 
interested in the conflict that ensues between the 
characters—not least in the girl, whose love for 
him is the distressed doctor's salva- 


tion. 7s. 6d. set 


BARONESS ORCZY 
Castles in the Air 


Here, ‘“‘in the deft depiction of an audacious 
rascal, the Baroness Orczy is,” says the .dderdeen 
Journal, *‘at her best.” The book relates the 
adventures, sometimes thrilling, sometimes ludi- 
crous, but always amusing, of Hector Ratichon, 
a lively and witty scoundrel, and is a realistic 
picture of the underworld of Paris in 
the poverty-stricken year 1816. 


8s. 6d. mez 


‘MAY SINCLAIR 


Mr. Waddington of Wyck 


This very human story of Mr. Waddington’s irre- 
sistible and delightful self-deception will captivate 
all who read it, The Zimes Literary Supplement 
says it ‘tis an exquisite little piece of comedy,” 
According to the Dundee Advertiser, it ‘is clever 
andrefreshing.” ‘‘ Full of delightful comedy... 
nothing could be better.’—Sunday 


Limes. 7s. 6d. net 


SAX ROHMER 
Fire-Gongue 


“A good detective yarn,” says the Times Literary 
Supplement. The author weaves a story of 
thrilling situations amid weird environments, and 
with grapbic certainty of touch. ‘‘An ingenious 
and elusive work,” says the Scotsman. ‘‘ A good 
plot, cleverly evolved, bristling with thrills, and 
steeped in the deepest mystery.” 
—Western Daily Press. 


8s, 6d. nez 


Warwick DEEPING 
Ghe House of Adventure 


The Times Literary Supplement says this is ‘‘a 
dainty love story.” ‘‘A model of sound con- 
struction and firm treatment,” declares the 
Birmingham Gasette & Express. The Scots- 
man regards it as ‘‘a parable of destruction and 
reconstruction, moral and material,” and the 
Glasgow Herald as truly delightful tale... 
of life in a ruined French viliage.” 


BERTRAM ATKEY 
Winnie O’Wynn and the Wolves 


Winnie, with her rogueries, her subtleties, her 
witchery, and her shrewd philosophy of life, is 
one of the most merry and adorable charac- 
ters in recent fiction. ‘‘ Her experiences are,” 
says the Daily Graphic, ‘* very wonderful and 
make absorbing reading.” “Very amusing,’ 
declares the Stzr; it ‘ enthralls us, 


8s. 6d. net 


the Lvening ‘News. 7s. 6d. net 


MAY CHRISTIE 


At Cupid's Call 
This, May Christie's latest novel, tells the roman- 
tic story of what befell Mary Drew, Secretary to 
Carrington Rellairs, who proposes to her—and is 
refused. The plot is well found, and the style 
ciisp. There is about this tale a strength and 
liveliness that sustains the interest and delight 
of the reider from beginning to 
7s. 6d. net 


Joove's Gamble 


The Peoftle's Friend describes this as a ‘‘ singu- 
larly engaging tale of present-day life.” There 
is a breezy charm about it that delights all who 
appreciate a sparkling love story, full of smart, 
bright, up-to-date dialogue, The plot stimulates 
curiosity to keenness, and keeps the reader alert 
and interested throughout. 

7s. 6d, net 
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li Cassell’s Pocket 


Reference Library 


Price per volume, 
Cloth, 1/3 net; 
Full Leather, 2/- net ; 
size, 4% in. by 2% in. 


“‘Admirable specimens of concise, 
adequate and handy books of reference 
The type, though necessarily 
small, is always clear and legible, and =: 
the whole series thoroughly deserves 
our warmest commendation.” 

—Bookseller. 


1,000,000 Cortes 


Cassell’s Pocket 
English Dictionary 
By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc. 
With an Appendix containing Prefixes 
and Suffixes, Foreign Phrases, Abbre- 
viations and Contractions, etc, 452 
pages. Cloth, 1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net, 


Cassell’s Miniature 
French-English Dictionary 
By F. F. Bovet. With Appendix con- 
taining the Conjugations, Irregular 
Verbs, Tables of Weights, Measures, 
Money, etc., Proper Names, also a 
**Guide to the Menu, 


French Conversation 
for English Travellers 
By F. F. Bovet. Containing a large 
and varied selection of phrases for the 
use of English travellers in France, 
Belgium and Switzerland, who have no 
knowledgeof colloquial French. 255 pp. 


The Pocket Gardener 


By H. H. THomas. <A comprehensive 
volume, containing a description, to- 
gether with particulars for successful 
treatment, of every flowering plant, 
fruit and vegetable. 298 pages. 


The Pocket Doctor 
By ‘‘Merpicus,” author of The Home 
Physician." A concise guide to the 
Domestic Treatment of Common Ail- 
ments and Simple Accidents, with Pre- 
scriptions, Nursing Hints, etc. 248 pp. 


Dictionary of 
Prose Quotations 
Compiled by W. GuRNeY BENHAM. 
Classified under subject headings, and 
indexed under the chief ** key words” 
of each quotation, 260 pages. 


Cassell’s Miniature French- 
English, English- 
French ictionary 
Containsnearly 28,oooWords. The most 


concise, compact and complete Pocket 
Dictionary extant. 568 pp.; cloth, 2/6net. 
Cassell’s Miniature English- 
French Dictionary 
By F. F. Bovet. Compiied as com- 
panion to the French-English Diction- 
ary. It contains over 16,000 words of 


general use, as well as other interesting 
matter, 280 pages. 


Cassell’s Ready Reckoner 
By F. W. Dunn, BA., B.Sc. Tables 
showing prices to be charged in order 
to obtain a certain percentage of profit ; 
General Money Multiplication Tables, 
British and Foreign Weights and 
Measures, Wages, etc. 245 pages, 


Dictionary of Mythology 
A concise guide to the myths of Greece 
and Rome, Babylonia, Egypt, America, 
Scandinavia and Great Britain. By 
Lewis SPENCE, M.A, 198 pages. 


A Dictionary of 


Musical Terms 
By J&Frrey PULVER. handy 
reference volume of all the terms and 
expressions of any importance what- 
ever that are used in music both 
Past and present. 


Dictionary of 


Poetical Quotations 
Compiled by W. GURNEY 
A serviceable selection of compact, 
classified quotations, 293 pages, 


When Was That? 
A Dictionary ef Dates — Historical 
Literary, Geographical. By i. H 
Dawson. 223 pagns. 


(| 


THE FINEST MONTHLY FOR BOYS 


GRAND NEW SERIALS 
START IN THIS NUMBER 


“WON BY A TRY,” 
Gunby Hadath 
A Story of Public School Life and Rugby Football, 
“BLACKBIRDER’S TREASURE,” 
Eric W. Townsend 


Telling of Gold-seeking amongst the head-hunters of Borneo, 
and of rogues of the Eastern Seas. 


“THE AMBER SKULL,” 
Alfred Judd 


A Topping Story of School Fun and Adventure. 


OTHER SERIALS 
“ Jack-a-Lantern,” by S. Walkey 
“The Forest King,” by Maj. Chas. Gilson 
“Chums of Beechwood,” by Alfred Judd 
“Gold of Mystery,” by Ernest H. Robinson 


TEN COMPLETE STORIES by 


Sydney Horler, S. S. Gordon, John S. Margerison, 
Edmund Burton, Gordon Wallace, etc. 


SPLENDID COLOUR PLATE: “The Mariner’s Finger Posts.’ 
FOOTBALL Articles by Jock Rutherford, Doran and Barson. 
DON’T MISS the First Part of Captain F. A. M. Webster's 


“THREE MONTHS’ COURS IN ATHLETICS” 


Four fascinating and practical articles on 


“*How to Build and Fly Model Aeroplanes,” Fully Illustrated. 


VOLO 
| 
| 
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“WOR 
HANDBOOKS 
A list of practical books 


I/¢ 


EACH 


that will help the Handy- 


—man to Save Money— 


Basket Making 

Beehives and Beckeepors’ 
Appliances 

Bent Iron Work 

Bookbinding 

Boot Making and Mending 

Building Model Boats 

Camera Making 

Clay Modelling and Plaster 
Casting 

Clock Cleaning and Re- 
pairing 

Conjuring Apparatus 

Cycle Repairing and Ad- 
justing 

Domestic Jobbing 

Dynamo and 
Motor Building 

Dynamo and Motor Erec- 
tion and Management 

Electric Bells and Tele- 
phones 

Electric Clocks 

Electric Lighting 

Electric Primary Batteries 

Electro-Plating 

Fishing Rods and Tackle, 
Making and Mending 

Furniture Repairing 


Profusely 


Electric 


, Gilding, 


Illustrated. 


Silvering and 
Bronzing 

Glass Writing, Embossing 
and Fascla Work 

Gramophones and Phono- 
graphs 

Handyman’s 1,000 Prac- 
tical Receipts, The 


House Painting and Dec- 
orating 


Household Repairs 


Incubators and Chicken 
Rearers 


Induction Colls 
Knotting and Splicing 
Ropes and Cordage 


Magneto Repair and Ad- 
justment 


Miniature Electric Light 
Model Aeroplanes 


Motor Cycles and Side- 
Cars: Construction, 


Management and Over- 


hauling 
Mounting and Framing 
Pictures 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
Patents, Designs and 
Trade Marks 
Photography Simplified 


Planos 

Poultry Houses and Appli- 
ances 

Pumps and 
Rams 

Rustic Carpentry 

Sewing Machines 


Small Dynamos and How 
to Make them (including 
Electric Motors) 

Small Electric Apparatus 

Small Lathes: Making 
and Using 


Small Workshop Appli- 
ances 


Soldering, 
Welding 

Tailoring 

Taxidermy 

Ticket-Writing and Sign- 
Painting 

Tinplate Work 

Toy Making 


Watch Cleaning and Re- 
pairing 


Wireless Telegraphy 
Wood Finishing 
Workshop Arithmetic 


Workshop Hints for Metal 
Workers 


Is. 6d. net 


Hydraulic 


Brazing and 
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The House of Cassell 


Prepared by “a 


H. GREEN &C° LT? BRIGHTON. 


Manufacturers of 
Green’s Chocolate Mould,Green's Custard 


__Nellies, Soup Squares, Fairy Tea Cakes etc.etc. 
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SANDWICHES 
Write for ree Recipe 


for your 
Furnishing Fabrics 
RETTY and artistic 


home furnishings are 

dear to the heart of 
every true housewtfe. 
Faded Cushion ind other 
Covers, Draperies, Window 
and Door Curtains, Hane 
ings, and Cloths of all kings 
can be dved at home in any of 
these IS beautiful shades: 
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This is a true story: 


A husband saw his wife suffering from frequent 
eadaches and little fits of depression. She wasn't 
ill, but still she wasn’t as wellas she ought to have 
been; she got tired easily, felt slack, hadn't her 
usual good spirits, and sometimes there was a 
touch of rheumatism. 
“Why don't you try Kruschen Salts, my dear?” 
he asked her. But she couldn't, she said. They 
taste so horrid.” Being a wise husband he didn't 
press the matter then. But next morning he got 
to the breakfast table before her, and put just a 
little pinch of Kruschen Salts into her teacup 
along with the sugarand cream. She filled up her 
ep =e her husband watched her while she drank 
eu. 


She said not a word: 
She didn't know the Kruschen was there. Then 
her husband smilingly told her, and, convinced by 
actual test, the pinch of Kruschen Salts was con- 


Tasteless in Tea 


Put as much in your 
breakfast cup as will 
lie on a sixpence. It’s 
the little daily dose 
that does it. 


THE QULVER 


f) 


Deception 


tinued for a month. What a difference! The 
headaches got better, the rheumatism vanished ; 
colour came back to her cheeks. She felt better, 
was more cheerful, took up her old keen interest in 
her home and children. 

Her case is common enough. Worry, anxiety, and 
lack of open-air exercise cause many of us, men 
and women alike, to become a little run down. 
The system gets sluggish, liver and kidneys do not 
do their work as actively 1s Nature intended, and 
impurities creep into the blood. Headaches, 
depression, constipation follow. 

Kruschen Salts put all this right They restore 
the internal system to vigorous activity. Every 
impurity is cleansed from the system and clean, 
retreshed blood circulates all over the body, 
restoring tingling health to every fibre of the 
system 

Every chemist sells Kruschen Salts in 1/9 bottles, 
and a bottle lasts over three months—less thana 
farthing a day for keen, active health! Get a 
bottle to-day. 


Good Health for a farthing a day 


The dose of a sixpenceful taken every morning is 
found in practice just the right amount for a most 
invigorating daily tonic. The medicinal dose for 
persons suffering from pains of rheumatism and 
gout, or habitual constipation, with inactive liver, 
etc., is that given on the label of the bottle, viz., 


Q. 


half to one teaspoonful ina tumbler of hot water 
before breakfast 

ECONOMY.—A bottle of Kruschen Salts costs 19, 
and lasts 3 months. Health and _ spirits for less 
than a farthing a day. Get a bottle at your 
chemist’s to-day and start to-morrow, 
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“Beautifully cool 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Tobacco 


PACKED IN VARYING DEGREES OF STRENGTH TO SUIT 
EVERY CLASS OF SMOKER. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut - PER 07. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - 

Player’s Tawny" Navy Cut - 
Player's * White Label" Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER’S NAVY CUT DE LUXE(a development of Player’s Navy 
Cut). Packed in 2-0z. and 4-oz air-tight tins at 2/4 and 4/8respectively. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine 
quality Virginia Tobacco and «old in two strengths— 
MILD AND MEDIUM. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2.11 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2.5 
24 for 1/5; 12 for 84d. 20 for 14d; 10 for 6d. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Bra:ch of The Imperial Tobucco Co. (of Great Britaimand Ireland), Ltd. P 886 
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DIRECT 
FROM 


WITNEY 
Our Blanket Looms Working 


| Our Blanket Finishing Dept. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALE OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


AT LESS THAN HALF LAST YEAR’S PRICES 


Beaxtiful ali-wool goods-made on oUr own ‘ooms at pre-war value, 


Every lady should take 


the opportunity of securing these blankets, es, with the revival of Trade which will surely 
take place sooa, the demand for raw wools will increase and blankets will be dearer. 


The World's Best and Warmest Blankets at 
Bargain Prices. 

Unprecedented Chance for Genuine Witney Blanket 

i he Makers. See before you buy. 

f free samples (miniature 

{dressed, and these show 


re be 
asp id sele ious grades and prices 
ithe great bargain 


Pass your hand al Witney Blankets, 
and notice how « aquisitely s it it is Press your hand 
down and notice the thick, springy pile, ‘That is the 
secret ot 
the 
derful 


A Dainty Shelia of 
WitneyBlanket patterns 
sent FREE 


buy to-day will be keeping you snug and warm in 

ten years’ time. 

A World-Famous Firm Selling World-Famous 
oods. 

Don't wait, but secure your chance by FILLING 
IN COUPON NOW FOR YOUR FREE 
SAMULES.  Itis so simple to just post this coupon 
to The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., Manufacturers, 
Witney, Oxfordshire, that there is no need to hesitate 
a mom nt. Simply fill in your name and address. 
The samples will come per return, 

WITN«Y BLANKETS ARE 

PROTECTED BY LAW 
Yo blankets made elsewhere can be called Witney 
‘lankets The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., deal only 
direct with the Public. ‘lherefore your orders should 
be sent to The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., direct, who 
have no agents. 
atterns charm and interest all who see them, 
forth expressions of delight from every lady 
x the exquisite miniature blankets in their 
tleecy thickness with their pretty | 
e true reproductions of the large blanke’s 
1} Witney Blanket Co, Ltd., want EVER 
HOME IN THE LAND TO SHARE IN THIS 
GREAT BLANKET OFFER, and expect an 

MOUs tterns, SO POST YOUR 


orders, 


;-POST THIS SALE COUPON TO-DAY ......; 


3 FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICJLARS OF WITNEY BLANKETS DISECT FROM WITNEY 
Tolhe WITNEY BL‘NKET Co., Ltd., Manufacturers, Witne Oxfor shire 
3 , 1 me post free M re Blankets as parte { Sile Price Blankets 
: rect ry iv 1 will re 1 FOUR DA 
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Rather Likin 


First Day on Slop Diet, 

PATIENT (grudgingly) : ‘*If I must, I must. 
sick I'll get of i 
Second Day. 

* Not Gruel, exactly, do you say? Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Groats 
—mightily nourishing, and all that? Well! Perhaps it's not 
so bad! There's a clean, healthy, open-air taste about it, that 
1 rather like—none of your sweet-biscuity sickroom sort of 
flivours. A bigger cup next time, please, nurse, or a éasin, 


Gruel! How 


A Three-days’ Record ing It 


Third Day. 


for sick folk and well folk of all ages. 

va uable to sufferers from indigestion, 

Obtamnable every «here. 
Send 34. in stamps) for Boo let. 


**On to fish and chicken to-morrow ? 


easily, nurse. Give me Robinson’s between-times. 
3 of it at eleven, another for supper at eight, 
a bigger basin.” 


Nothing ‘ike it, really, for helping towards recovery. Equally cood 
Robinson's has a wor d- 
wil) reputation asa healthful, appetising, restorative food, peculiarly 


Just ask for Robinson's “ Patent” Greats. 


J. & J. COLMAN, Ltd., LONDON AND N URWICH 
with Which is incorporated Keen, Robinson & Co., Lid., London) 


Then let me down 


And, for to-night— 


A snack 


very genuine 
Treasure Cot has 
the seal stamped on 
the 
This Dainty Cot is so Cosy and Warm— 
Hygienic—Well Balanced — Washable— Light 
to Carry— Folds up. 


* No. 0. Plain Wood 34/6 Canopy 
No. 1. Stained Weod 36/6) Drapery 
No.2 White Enamel, 39/6 Extra. 


Goods sent on 7 days appro., car. 


vaid in U K, 


nte for 64 page beaut Jius Catal 
| EVERYTHING for °ABY and NURSERY 
The TREASURE CUT CO., LTV. M.2) 
124 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


iv 


A well-brushed : 
Head : 


never fails to impart an @ 
air of distinction and ®& 


a 

a 

smartness—especially if 
~ you aid it with Anzora, z 
which will effectively 
keep your hair in any 
position desired. Tryit. 
fs Anzora Cream for greasy scalps, 2 

and Anzora Viola tor dry scalps, 
ad “ Pre-war quality are sold by all Chemists, Hair- a 
a at pre-way dressers. Stores, et-., at 16 and @ 
prices. 26 (double quantity) bottles. 
a 
a 
a 
MASTERS ‘1HE HAIR 
i @ 
a 
Anszova 
Perfume 5 
a Co.. Ltd., 
| Willesden 
Lane 
ondon 

a N.W.6. 
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Use ALKIA 


er Out OF Ine Gioom Get Into THE SUNSHINE 
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SALTRATES 


Neuritis, Kidney Trouble, 
They make fife 


tions are —all— caused 


and system 
ISSOLVE THEM 43 
FUTRALISE THEN | 


WASH THEM OUT 


= = 


THT 


Or PERFECT HEALTH 


No More Painful Muscles 
NoMore Gouly Feet 
or |nflamed Kidneys. 

No more back- 
ache, headache 
or other aches 
A \ and pains. 


falo Lithe Songs 


tr 


and Uric Acid afflictions, you 
must first get rid of the acidulous 
and other impurities or poisons 
that cause them. 


Attempting to obtain a permanent cure 
by any other means is like trying to get rid of 
smoke without first extinguishing the fire. Alkia 
Saltrates will quickly rid your system of any 


To Cure Rheumatic ————— pain-causing impurities and poisons, 


It will also cleanse, sweeten and _ purify 
the entire digestive tract. 


No other preparation can do this 


half so well. There is no other 
preparation like Alkia Saltrates. 
It is efficient, pleasant - tasting, 
economical and never fails. 


At all Chemists :—Price per large bottle, sufficient 
to last the whole family for weeks, only 3/3. 


TRIAL SUPPLY—A large supply (special 1/9 trial size) will be sent post paid on receipt of sixpence in stamps by 
SALTRATES LTD. (DEPT. 186E), EUSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, N.W.1. 


| Gout Lumbado_ Sciatica No More Swollen & StiffJoints 
| Etc. 
i 
by Uric or other 
= impurities in the poe 
== === 1 
| 
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UMBRELLAS. 


dust Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O for 10/-, 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or. 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
ilustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’ HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of Pe s to the form lour in a few 
days, thus se has enable 
thousands to etait n their position, 


2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
| Lockyer's gives he uth to the Hair and rest res the natural 
| colour. It cle eanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 

Hair Dressing 

This world famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
| Hair Speciatists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd, 12 Be rd Labor- 
atories, London, $.E,1, and can be obtained Sirect from them 
by post or from any chemists ar di stores ut the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Fruptions, ens uring 

a clear complexion. The shig shtest rash, faintest spot, irrit able 
pimples, distyuring blot hes, obstinate eczema, disappe ur by ap 
piving SULPHOLINE, wi hich renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, 
supple, comfortable, For 42 years it has been the remedy tor 


, Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 


Sulpholine ared by the great Skin ‘lists, J. PEPPER 
&Co., Lack, 12 Bedt« Low 5. E.1, and is soid 
in bottles at 13 and 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any ¢ hemists and Stores throu ut the world 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


HABIT 


You can conquer it easily in 3 days. Suyeere your he at h. Prolong 
th 


your life. No more stomach trouble, foul no on art 
weakness — Caim Nerves, clear “eyes, and 
Superior mental strengt er you smoke a pipe, cig arettes, 
cigars, take s t chew fn my interesting tobacco book—worth its 


wei! ht in free. Address— 


EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 167 Strand (485 T.A.V.), London, W.0.2. 


Write fov 

descriptive 

leaflet, and 

on 

being supplied 

with * Cow & Gate” 
Food. 


ta 


is due to the fact that only pure fresh 
West of England milk is used in its manu- 
facture. Our children thrive best on native 
products. “Cow & Gate’ is milk at its 
very best, with all its cream and its won- 
derful vitamines, prepared with our long 
experience and under the best medical advice. 


“COW & GATE” 


HOUSE, GUILDFORD 


Vi 


| 
| 
| 
The Success of 
© 
Food 
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INDIGESTION 


relieved after years 


* 23 Beulah Road, Owlerton, Sheffield. 
I have suffered with indigestion for 16 
years, but at the beginning of this yeara 
frie nd advised me to try your Bisurated 
Magnesia, I did so, and directly I took 
a dose I got relicf—the pain disappeared 
at once."’ (Signed) K. T. Kerry. 
(INSTANT RELIEF—the driving away of 
all the nerve-racking pain—is the great 
feature of Bisurated Magnesia, which acts 
in the only sure way; that of removing the 
cause of the trouble, which is a!most in- 
variably Acidity. Bisurated Magnesia neu- 
tralises this acidity the momentit enters the 
stomach, thus rendering the food-contents 


sweet and bland. Once the stomach is free 
from harmful acid there is nothing to in- 
terfere with the smooth, normal digestion 
of the food eaten and nothing to cause 
pain. The inflamed stomach lining is 
allowed to heal up and the whole digestive 
system rapidly becomes strong once more 
and fully capable of doing its work unaided. 
Sufferers from Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Gastritis, Heartburn, Flatulence and other 
stomach complaints can eat just what they 
fancy if they will but accept the aid which 
Bisurated Magnesia so positively affords, 
This product is sold by all chemists in both 
powder and tablet forms at 1/3d. . . 


To protect the public, every genuine package bears the word ‘Bisurated’ 
in bold type—be sure to see it and you will find lasting benefit 


the Bisurated Magnesia 


BISMAG LTD,.. WYBERT STREET. MUNSTER SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.1, 


No Linen disappears if marked with 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


MARKING INK. 
REMAINS BLAC<—unoer ALL CrrcunsTANces 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND 18 PREFERRED) 


Of Stationers, Chemists & Store: 


Used in the Royal Households i STANDS WASHING 


GIVES QUICK RELIEF 
TO SUFFERERS OF 


WHOOPING 
COUGH 


Colds, Spasmodic Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs & Influenza 


The air carrying the antiseptic vapour inhaled 

with every breath makes breathing easy, soothes 

the sore throat, and stops the cough, assuring 
restful nights, 


Fst 


is invaluable to mothers with young children and a door 
to sufferers trom Asthma 


Sodd by Chemists. Sena P.C. sor descriptive booklet 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. @> 


THE LIFE FOOD OF INVALIDS 


Persons of impaired digestion—pro- 
duced either by illness or advanced age 
—should avoid meats of all description, 
as animal food creates a harmful exer- 
tion of the vital powers, unduly stimu- 
lating nerves and brain, and pro lucing 
a most unpleasant reactionary inertia. 
There is no more scientific means of 
nutriment forthe debilitated system than 


RIDGES FOOD 


This admiral food will provide all 
the sustenance needed by persons of 
disordered stomach o1 weak digestion, 
Taken at bedtime it will soothe the 
nerves, warm the body, and promote 
refreshing sleep. It is more digestible 
than cocoa, and will not cause bilious- 
ness. It can be made in a minute 
without trouble by simply adding 
boiling milk. 


> 


GO YEARS' TEST 
STILL THE BEST 


Die a bra Boo Parke'’s, Lewis 

Bu e, Ta at over 

1s,om other ch a ors. having 
} 1 her 


TINS 9d., 1/6, 3/-, & 6s 
Ridge'’s Royal Food Mills, London, N.16, 
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Full of 
Energy! 


HOVIS keeps you in fine | 
to tackle a. 
able to enjoy. 


fettle — ready 
day’s work; 


a day’s play. 


gives you energy and the 


will to conquer life’s little 
difficulties. Better than 
all 
minds and héalthy bodies 
and miles ahead of ordin- 
ary brown or white bread. 


the physic for active | 
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Your Baker Bakes it. 


vill 


FENTON WARE § 


Great Bargain Crate of 
Crockery, value £5 


our price 77 /3 


Pack d Free and 
Carriage Paid to your doort 
Contents of rate— 
Dinner set fo 12 Persons:— 

In Lovely 
12 ner te 
t2 Pla t 
at Dishe various size 
tab ish s and ( overs. 
Tea Set to match 6 Tea 
an! Saucer Plate 
Basin, 1 Crea 
white Pie 
Pu 


\\ 


y 


ates, Slop 
1 Cake "Lote 
Vishe w 
(4 


6 Kit hen "Cu ice 

(3! at. tpt 

Safe Delvery Guaranteed. 
Sa ple Plate i- post free. ff 
WRITE NOW tor Art 
Pottery Album FREE 


/ 


er on 
“Establish: ‘a 1901. 
The FENiON POTTERY 
(Dept. 6). Xoyal Fent: n F: 
FENiON, STAFF 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible 


fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 


HEAR Explanatory Pam, hlet Free 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE 


*, Com: 


“Asthma 


If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary 
Colds. Buy atin today at your chemists. 
ae wetin 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Ruptured ? 


THE QUIVER 


Throw Away Your Truss! 


For many years we have been telling you that no Truss will ever help 
you. We have told you that the only truly comfortable and scientific 
device for holding rupture is the Brooks Rupture Appliance, and that It Is 


Sent on Trial to Prove it. 


F you have tried most every- 
thing else come to us. 
Where others fail is where we 
have our greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day 
and we will send you free our 
illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure, showing cur 
Appliance, and giving you 
prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and 
werecured. It isinstant relief 
when all others fail. Remem- 
ber, we use no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are 
the judge, and once having 
seen our illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthu- 
siastic as our hundreds of pa- 
tients whose letters youcan also 
read. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether 
you try our Appliance or not 


Remember 


We send the Appliance on 
trial to prove that what we 
say istrue. Youareto be the 
judge, Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day. 

If in London, call at our 
consulting-rooms. Experienced 
and capable fitters tor ladies 
and gentlemen, 


Free Information Coupon. 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd. 


| (1553E) 8o Chancery IL 
Please send 


“ Cured—I am more 
than thankful.” 


than thankful 1 did it 


post, plain wrappe 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 


t. It is absolutely the only 
Appliance of the kind on the 
matket to-day, and in it are 
embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for 
years, 


The Appliance for retain- 
ing the rupture cannot be thrown 
out of position, 


3. Being an air cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation, 


4. Unlike the ordinary so- 
called pads, used in other trusses 
it is not cumbersome or ungaiuly, 


5. It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness, 


7. There is nothing about it to 
get foul, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in the least 


There are ne metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh, 


g. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, 
making it a durable and safe 
Appliance to wear. 


ro. Our reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing is so thoroughly 
established by an experience of 
over thirty years of dealing with 
the public, and our prices are so 
reasonable, our terms so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesi- 
tancy in sending the free coupon 
to-day. 
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From a photograph of Mr. C. E. 
Brooks, mnventor of the Appliance, 
wid whose ex- 
enesited thou 
i sands, Uf ruptured, write to-day. 
| 
Vine Cottage, Sawston, 
Near Cambridge 
It is the first time in my lite that / 
I have ever given anyone a testi- , 
monmal. The Appliance does all that 
you claim for it. 
Since I purchased one Lam more 
ny hernia has 
all disappeared, and I can do my 
work wit. pleasure and do not feel 
any ul effects from coughing. In 
fact, | could aispense with the Appli- 
Ww ance altogether but for the fact it is = 
» so light and comfortable to wear We 
I can recommend wi 
can recommend itto anyone who 
g is afflicted. You are at liberty to 
) use this letter as you please.— Yours i 
> faithfully, Wes. 
> 
> 
| 
| 
r, your HMlustrated Book and full 
' i \pplia tor Cis cure of rupture, 
| | 
i 
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Those who cannot take Cod Liver 


Oil will appreciate 


WWaltoline 


the most successful alternative for Cod Liver Oil, 


Maltoline is a nice palatable preparation which promotes increase 
in weight, robust appearance, and general improvement in health. 
Readily taken by the most fastidiou;. 


by Chemists and Stores 


“Send. ‘6d. al 
TRIAL PACKAGE. 


Price 3/- per bottle. 

The Maltine Mfg. Co., Ltd., 

9 (Q) Holbon Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1. 


HEATH & HEATHER ww. 


Herb Specialists, St. Albans. 


placed before the public a effective series of 
Herbal Remedies for aaa complaints Many thousands of 
grateful users in al 

most all quarters of (7 

the world are testi- | / 

fying to the great 
Levefit they have 
received from these 
renedies, which 
have frequently 


for years bafled 
medical science. In 

ome cases medical 
met wave even re- 
commended 
Nert al 

* He ath & Hes ther" 
also offer Smoking 
Mixture, fragrant 
Herbal — es of 
matchless quality, 
Herbal Ointments, 
Herbal ills, Pot 
Pourri, etc. etc 


One of the most 
larof the many 
articles sup} 
1s ‘the ERB 
PILLOW. This 


boon to sufferers 
from Insomnis and, unlike the drug pillow sold in many places, 
ontaims only fragran ut, healthful herbs which ensure a sound 
night's sleep and a fresh awakening 
It must not be confu with the He op Pillow, which is of very 
ittle use, It is it ut 26" and 16" wide, and has attained a 
popularity. It isoffere low price, 106, Post Free 
Booklet ¥ree.- Ali about these wonderful remedies, etc., 
wil 1 * Hook of ~~ s.” which will be sent yratis 
andj ree on application a post card, a! receive aby wok 
by ‘return. ‘Please to our advertise- 
ment of last issue. 


HEATH & HEATHER, Ltd., Herb Specialists 
(Dept. Q.), ST. ALBANS. 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the * Natural Ease" Corset is the 
most he: althy of all. Every w 

says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastly improve the health 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 


8/11 pair race 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
<> from 201030. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break 
No lac ng at the bac«. 

Made of strong, durable drill 

ee. with special suspenders detachable for washing p 

is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely Nhen 

breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps 

It has a short 9in. busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes 

It can be easily washed at home heviag nothing to rust or tarpieh 


earer 


These Corsets are speci who enjoy cyclir 
tennis, dane golf break 
Singers, A stl 


enable t! w 

usew hi occupation em nding Cot ant 
movement, appreci the Natural Ease” Corsets They yield 
freely to every movement of the Lody, and whilst giving beauty of 
figure are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn 


SEND FOR ‘TO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 


Coupon. 


DOLL-DRESSING COMPETITION. 


I certify that the amount spent on this doll and 
its clothes does not exceed 5s. 


‘DRINK HABIT 


The stearly or al ( 
lays with wl 
guaranteed lasting res 


frinker can be cured in 


urmiess. It does not matte 
or for how many y 

ment, med 

testimonials. Books and cir 


Write confider ntially to E 


LTD., 
167 STRAND (485 B.T.), Lonpon, 


I SELL SUEDE LEATHER 
in all colours at iid. sq. ft. 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
and make your own reliable gloves 
hats, dorothy bags, chair covers, et¢ 
nd 2 ad. st addre sede or 
a fullset of be | patterns. -CaT 

Leather 
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The Ease 


ere 
Es E et reve 
E EE tcececcece 
E ee Ee E E 
3 cee E EE E t 
E E ete E E EEEEEEEEEE 
EEEEEEEEEE 
ef pEEEEEEE 
FOEEEEE 
Ee 
iC, A) C 
SOAP 
EE E'S EASE Per E E 
EE 
E is so concentrated and the materials of which 1 D. 7 . 
E m is manufactured are of such very fine _ E E 
quality, that the same soap can be used two 3 E 
E or three times over. After the bar of soap E 3 
4 has been used to wash a copper full of clothes Bar. 4 E 
E spotlessly white without the slightest harm E . 
E better than ever before, the remaining suds = E E 
: can be used again for dissolving all the dirt Fa Er E E 
in the woollens and flannels. Again, it will E 
E be found that the result will be better than ef £ E Ee E tree 
E when any other method is used. Even after Eve : E eee E E 
E this while rinsing these woollens and flannels, Ee E E E E E 
E the coloured things can soak, when they in 
their turn will be all ready for rinsing. ee iii" EE E H 
Preservene Soap has no chemicals or alkali. ge EE 
There is no alkali or resin in it. That is why cE 44 E : 
the clothes last so much longer. It is real ee EE : E 
economy to buy a 9 oz. bar of * Preservene”’ } EE E 
Soap for 74d, It is logical too. It saves yee 
time, money, work and worry. EE | EE €e 
EE EE E E 
E EE E E 
Write for free sample to Deft. Q, EE - EE E c 
6, New Compton Streer, London, W.-C. 2. \ 
E E EE Ee & 
CECCE EEE EEC EEE EEE CE EE ECEEEEEEEEEEE 
EEE EEE EEEEEEE 
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'Haleyon Days, 


Days of and Healthy Tol 


Here we see Farmer Brown graciously accepting from the youngsters Mackin- 
tosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe, for it is a great favourite alike with young and old. 


Sold loose by weight at 8d. per } lb.; and in 
**Baby”’ Tins 1/3 each, ‘‘ Tall’’ Tins 1.3 and 
2/6 each, and 4-lb. ‘‘ Family’’ Tins. All the 
flavours are favourites with everyone, every- 
where. 


Egg and Cream-de-Luxe. Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe. 


Cocoanut-de-Luxe. Almond Toffee-de-Luxe. 
Calé-de-Luxe. Mint-de-Luxe. 
Plain Toffee-de-Luxe. De-Luxe Assortment. 


Machintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe has the largest sale in the ; 


Toffee-de-Luxe 


The Quality Sweetmeat 


Ly =>, 
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Something to see 
Come outside—and out 


of their warm beds 
leap the kiddies, straight for the ope: window! Isn't 
that just what they do? Little reck they of the risk 
they run from the sudden draught and change of tem- 
perature. But mother does not worry over these 
children—she knows — are completely guarded f «m | 


harm by CHILPRUF 


CHILPRUFE. 
for CHILDREN 


With Chilprufe undies and nighties the children are quite 
sa 'e—always ; no matter how they expose themselves 
in their gay abandon to the attraction of the moment. 
Chilprufe undergarments are made from the purest of wool 
only, and finished by a secret process which renders the 
wool—the finest natural protectiv e covering inthe world— 
absolutely impervious to all conditions of cold and damp. 
Ask Draper or write direct for 
a copy of the Chilprufe Price List. It 
is beautifully illustrated, and forms 
a complete guide to the selection of 
children’s undergarments. 

If unable to obtain Chilprufe, write 
direct for address of nearest Agent 
THE CHILPRUFE MANFG. CO. 
(Joun A. Botton, broprietor), LEICESTER. 


Wurkely) Soap. F | 


Queue Up for ihe 


il 


BATH TABLETS (double ‘cok 1/- per tablet. Box of 3 tablets, 3/- 
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HERCULES 


| ARE IDEAL FOR 
| THE YOUNGSTERS 


because HERCULES 
fabric stands any amount 
of wear. The designs 
are simply delightful, 
and there is a charming 
variety to choose from. 
The material wears well, 
washes well and always 
looks well, and the prices 
are decidedly reason- 


able HERCULES 


No need to worry about their clothes. Frocks are acknow- 


ledged to be the most suitable and the most 
economical dress for children obtainable. 


HERCULES OVERALLS 


for women have the same characteristics. Ask 
your draper to show you HERCULES gar- 


Ask your ments so that you may judge for yourself—and 
Draper remember, HERCULES material can also be 

te: ehons bought by the yard for making up at home. 
you 


“HERCULES.” OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment 
bears the * Mother and Child” ticket, 
s and is guaranteed. Should any 
Hercules garment prove unsatisfac- 
tory in wash or wear, your draper 
will at once replace it FREE OF 


CHARGE. 
" If your draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns. 
+] JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. (Dept. D.F.), 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 


2 (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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Roguish eyes of azure blue, 
Cupid lips I love to press, 
Chubby cheeks of rosy hue, 
Offer each a sweet caress; 
leams the sunshine in your hair, 
n your crowing music rare, 


To preserve the velvety smoothness of 
Baby’s sensitive skin nothing equals 


Boots Baby Skin Soap 


—a fine quality nursery soap specially made for Baby by 
Boots The Chemists. 


52d. per tablet; 1/42 per box of 3 tablets. 


Over 100 Branches 


in London and 


Over 600 Branches 


throughout the 
District. 


Country. 


Chief London Branches :— 


182 Regent Street, W.1. 


112-118 Edgware Rd. ~ 
W.2, 


15 New Bond St. ee 
W.1. [= 


} AN ABRIDGED LIST OF 
USEFUL REQUISITES 
FOR BABY. 


GOULDING’S 
TEETHING 
POWDERS. 

GOULDING'S 

SUGAR OF MILK. |] 

FLUID MAGNESIA. 

TOILET LANOLINE, 

BOOTS BABY SOAP, 

—— POWDER — 
AN OINTMENT. 


Boors Pure Drug Co. ‘a 
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The Widow’s Mite. 


HE woman looked poor. The faded dress of dull indescribable colour, with 

I ragged bits here and there escaping from some hopeless attempt at mending, 
the worn-out boots, and the old black crape hat said “ Poverty!” “ Poverty!" 

But the pale-taced boy, large-eyed and spindle legged, clung to her affectionately, 
She was his “ muvver.” 


“I should like to pay sixpence, miss,” she said, as she sat down in the Lady 
Almoner’s Office. 

“But you can't afford it.” 

“No, but our children wouldn't be alive if it wasn't for such places as these.” 

She had already paid her 4d. (the charge made for new cases coming without 
subscribers’ letters), but she had read the appeal on the wall of the waiting-hall, and 
she was determined to make the sacrifice of one of her rare sixpences s» that she 
might take a hand in the good work. This is the spirit pervading the people that 
come to the Oucen’s Hospital for Children. 

* * * 

Unemployment is rife, and life, even with the family in good health, is a dreary 
struggle tor these people. 

The children fall ill, accidents happen to them—and then ? 

Think it out, Deak Reaper, Can you make a sacrifice like this woman, so 
different to you in her fortunes, but so like you and all good men and women in 
her heart and soul ? 


The hospital is £7,QQ@ in debt to bankers and tradesmen. It has reached 
the limit of its borrowing powers. 


170 beds, including 36 at Little Folks Home, Bexhill, must be maintained. 
Treatment must be given to over 50,000 children, making over 120,000 attendances 
during the year (these are the largest numbers amongst children’s hospitals). 

The patron is H.M. QueEN ALEXANDRA. Thg President is H.R.H. Tue Duke 
or York. The Chairman is Col. Lorp CEcit, C.V.O. 


NOW! 


To T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, 
Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 


fa donation 


T enclos \an annual subscription 


to the funds of this Hospital. 


B 


> e vilectina 
Please send me a Collecting | Book. (Please crees out lines not applicable.) 


Name 


Cheanes, ~¢., should be mate payable to “* Queen's Hospital sor Children,” and crossed “ Barela Bank ale of Payee. 


THE GIFT OF SLEEP 


is the title of a little book dealing exhaustively with a sane and proved treatment 
for Sleeplessness—without drugs or medicine—which, in a natural, simply 
explained manner brings blessed s'eep. This book contains an offer of sleep 
to the Sleepless, and a promise of Healthy Repose. Its contents are as 
follows: Whatis Sleep? The Causes of Insomnia. The Cure of Insomnia. 
Nervous Diseases, Neurasthenia. Nerve Strength, etc , etc. The valuable 
iy a! vw, FORTY-FOUR PAGE Book * THE GIFT OF SLEEP,” POST FREE 

Address all applications to—B8. Copson Carratt, 9 Magnetaire Rooms, 10 Finsbury Sq, London, E.C. FREE 
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Chivers’ 
LOlde English 


Marmalade 


“The Aristocrat 
f th 


epared bya special process preservin 
pr: val tome properties natur 
flavour of the Seville Orange 
Purveyc rs By Appointment toHM KING GEORGE Vv. 


35]- 
POST FREE 


A beautiful Hand-sewn shoe— 
smart, perfect-fitting, serviceable and most 


comlortable, Uppers of best selection Calfskin, Black | 


or Brown. Extended heel seats, stout welted eoles— 
but lighteweighing. 


Norwells 


‘Perth’ FootWear 


“ Direct from Scotland ” 


Guarantee: To give entire satisfaction or to refun! the 
purchase money in full. On rece ipt of t ver postage an 
dd shoe is gladly sent on appro. in Great Br ta Ne 
Foreign orders receive special attention ; postage abroad extra. 

~ Write for new free catalogue, mentioning | 


Trust this agazine, to 
ORWELL'S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR 
the PERTH Ltd. SCOTLAND @ 
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FABRICS 


DURABLE & FADELESS 
With DURO on the sel- 


vedge it is worth while 
putting care and thought into 
| the making of the garments. 


You know the colours will not fade 
and you are safeguarded by the 
guarantee that not only will the 
cloth be replaced, but the cost of 
making also will be refunded if from 
any cause whatever the colour fades. 
The pattern folder—sent 01 applica'ion—wi] 


give you some idea of the numerous weaves, 
designs, and colourings of the DURO Fabrics. 


DURO Zephyr 40in. 3/6 
DURO Pigqué... 40in. 4/11 
DURO Gingham.......... 38/39in. 2/11 
DURO 


Patterns—and names of drapers who can supply 
—may be had on application to the DURO 
Advertising Offices, Room 33, Waterlos 
t uildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED ~~ 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 


PEACH 


on LINENS, HOSIERY, LACES. 


1022 
yr OV-LART 


Curtains ar every roc n 
yuse, every every sty! A new 
muse aid scheine “of wation, 
Our new {Bo 1 feal Home Decorations, wa) help Stencil Set 
mg th Fight urtains fo yon Windows, 
t pract al, New Values. a6 EGYPTIAN 


Send aow for this Season’ ‘atalogue, 
NOTTINGHAM NET CURTAINS. 
PATENT IMPERIAL HEM CURTAINS, 
NET CURTAINS, MADRAS 

LIN. “ The Weave that Wears.” NEW 
CORDINE COLORNETS for CASEMENT 


No. 10—Price 7d. 
Post Free 9d. 


Complete Outfits, 2/4, 4/3, 8/3. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE Ltd., 
27 Bathampton, Bath 


li be placed early for Casement end Blinds 


& SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


used 


Let you 


many ordinary- headache powders, Cephos does not 
contain any poison, and cannot therefore affect the heart. 


th — = 
| 
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Nothing so quickly brings down the system as wearying om PN Des 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the eyes. hs h 
Undoubtedly the finest remedy yet discovered for these 
complaints is Cephos, a scientific preparation which is 


and recommended by Physicians themselves. Unlike 


Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ Drug 
Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 3/- per box. } Sef} 
If your chemist does not happen to have Cephos | ah | | ie: ? 
in stock send 1/3 or in stamps or P.O. to | 
CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
and they will send it to you Post Free. aD Stn 
Write to-day for Free Sample, mentioning “The Quiver.” J 
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Mascot Shoes 


for Ladies who Discriminate 


T is without doubt the splendid 

wearing qualities of Mascot shoss 
which have made them so popular. 
They do really give wonderful service. 
This is due to the fine materials, and 
the careful workmanship which is 
hidden away inside the shoes. They 
are quality all through. Ask your 
dealer to show you Mascot. 


Write for 

tllustrated 

booklet of 

the various 

styles and 

the mame 

and address 3 

of the near- > 
est agent ; Glace Kid 


fo you, 21/. 


_NORVIC Shea Co., NORWICH 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES ? 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, Wire Mattresses, 


t Furn.ture—Bedroom and general 


All goods sent direc 


vom Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW CONDITION 


t 


Mlustrated Price Lists (post free) DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


or monthly Instalments 


orders. Estabiishe pears. 


Special attention given to export 


3 
CHARLES RILEY (Desk 17), Moor St., Birmingham. 


ention Ti IVER when writing 
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The Business End 
of a Corn is the 


Root 


THE PART THAT CAUSES 
ALL THE PAIN BY 
PRESSING ON THE 
SORE JOINT ANDO 
TENDER SENSITIVE 
NERVES. 


THE TOP 
OOESNT MATTER 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a 
razor or burning it off with caustic 
lotions, plasters, etc., doesn’t do any 
good. It may do great harm by causing 
infection or even blood poisoning. 


Also it hurts, and the root just sprouts right 
up again, so your corn soon has a brand-new 
top on it bigger than ever. The top is only 
dead skin, anyway. The business end of a 
corn is the little pointed part or core that ex- 
tends down into the toe. That is what hurts 
when it presses on sensitive nerves, and it is the 
part you have to get out. A good handful 
of Reudel Bath Saltrates dissolved in a 
gallon or so of hot water will soften 
corns and callouses, like water softens 
soap. ey soak them in this for a while, then 
take hold of the corn with your fingers, and out 
it will come, root andall. The refined Reudel 
Bath Saltrates costs very little, and any chemist 
will have it. A half-pound or so is sufficient 
to rid the whole family of all foot troubles. 


“Kleene CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. 
It they do not stock, send Z/e for Z tins, post free, to— 


THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF po. 33 St Mary-at-Hill, 


ndon, 


Cooker 


fact. 


Complaints. 


HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour 
C Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way. 
a Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 


SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 
Write for Bath Book, B24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1. 


small, compact spac 
mplete, with 


Bathing is an established 
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RINSO puts all obsolete and 
wasteful methods on the shelf. 


GCIENCE has placed at the 
service of the housewife 
the Rinso way of washing— 
a method which saves the 
expense of coal, and avoids 
the hard labour of scrubbing 
and dollying. Rinso enables 
the housewife to do away 
with all obsolete and wasteful 
methods of washing the clothes. 
Rinso does the work with much 
less time and trouble than the old 
method required. Rinso does in 
cold water what more costly but 
less scientific preparations do in hot 
water. It washes while you sleep. 


Just try the Rinso method. Soak lf 
the clothes in cold water and | Tif 

Rinso overnight. Rinse and hang / Y/ 
to dry in the morning. That's all! 


SOLD IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, 
Chandlers, etc. RINSO saves a 


scuttle of coal 


THE COLD WATER WASHER 


R 1a2—23 RS HUDSON LIMITED. LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH, AND LONDON. 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


SPECIAL HOME-MAKERS’ NUMBER 


Our April issue will make good reading for all lovers of h me = 4 
and those who contemplate home-making. A leading feature will 


be a collection of opinions on “My Dream Home,” by E. Guy i 
Dawber (ex-President Royal Institute of British Architects), the N 
late Ernest Newton, R.A., Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Mrs. | 
Coulson Kernahan, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 


ete There will be a fine collection of humorous “labour-saving 
devices ” by such well-known artists as René Bull, Heath Robinson, 
Will Owen, Charles Harrison, Thomas Henry, etc. 

Marie Harrison will-write on ‘‘ The Revival of Home Life” 
W. Palmer Jones on ‘ Painted Furniture”; Herbert D. Williams 
on “The Order of the Bath”; Grace Mary Golden on “ The 
} Home Daughter”; and Christine Chaundler 
# on “ The Woes of House-Moving.” 
There will also be a long instalment of a 
fine new serial story, ‘‘ Ninon,” by Margaret 
Peterson. 


Negsstered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian rag ine Post, 
4u MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by @ stamped addressed envecope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no veaponeibsbéay for MSS, 
Iss ved Monthly. Subscription Price, Jree, 145. ber annum, 


FINE SHOES«:FACTORY PRICES 


Order by post from Barratts and get 30/- quality for 18/6 


Ladies! why let the totally unnecessary middleman's profits compel you to choose 
shoes of inferior cut and quality when you can buy as stylish a shoe as any lady need 
wish for at one-third less than shop charges? Barratts’ fine footwear equals any 
sold in first-class establishments, but as it is sold through the post direct from 
the factory to the wearer you pay one modest factory profit only. 


Read these facts about this High- grade Shoe. 


Notice the graceful rise of the arch up over the Cuban heel. 
It rises from the wide part of the po which is correctly 
placed immediately under the big toe joint. That ensures a 
glove-like fitting from under the arch up over the instep, 
rhe neat, ornamental punching is smart-looking, and the 
leather stiffened heel grip stops the hee +l rising and keeps the 
golosh tight against the ankle. The patent leather blocked 
toe is the correct fashionable mx del. The material and 
making leave nothing to be desired. The uppers are fine 
quality polished glace kid; the soles are best English sole 
leather, stitched to welts by hand-sewn principle, and solid 
leather insoles give ficm, easy tread and inside smootiness. 
Write for this shoemyou will be as delighted with wf 


you are pleased with Style 25538 
Send your order now—this nar 


Give usual size worn. Sizes stocked are 2, 2}, 3, 34. 4, 4} 
5, 54, 6, Ob. 7 and Size 8 1/-extra, Iunce:taimot siz ze, 
send foo'shape, got by running pe neil round stock. 
inged foot which rests (with normal pressure) on 
paper. State style. Enclose cheq e or money 


: Direct by Post. 


18/6 


Post Free, Postage: {n Brown 


sata > State Styl order for 18/6 for home orders and overseas orders 
S where C.O.D. is not used. Postage extra over- 
SHORS FULLY GU AS ANTEEDS seas. Send 10/- deposit only with Cash on 
i Teturned uusoil y refunded. 


Delivery orders. 


Greet cow trom W. B. \RRATI & CO., Ltd., 76 “ Footshape,” Northampton, Eng. 


Write Barratts’ 115 page Linstrated Catalogue fr 1922 (pos tage jd.) 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Cuts short attacks of 


SPASMS 
COUGHS, COLDS 

, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHCA, 
| A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 

: TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM and other bowel 
complaints 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/- 
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THEY 


have a saying in Russia that “the Children are the 
Future.” Even in the midst of famine and disease 
and death, the Russian people keep this ideal 
before them, though children who 


MIGHT 


be saved are dying from lack of food. To many of 
these little sufferers the Save the Children Fund has 
brought a message of hope. By undertaking to feed 
250,000 children in the province of Saratov, in the 
heart of the famine area, the Fund has initiated a 


work which may 
BE 


of far-reaching effect not only for the children of 
Russia but for the future of Europe and of the 
world. If you are a lover of child life, if you 
realise that the children are the future, a share in 
this great work is 


YOURS 


just as the fate of these little innocents might in 


other circumstances have been the fate of your own 
little ones. 


Send your thankoffering to LORD WEARDALE, 
Save the Children Fund, 42 Langham Street, W.1 
(mentioning he Quiver), and 


HELP TO KEEP SOME OF 
THESE CHILDREN ALIVE. 


Current information as to the work of the Save the Children Fund is contained 
in its journal, THE RECORD (twice monthly—I1st and 15th—3d.), of which a 
free copy will gladly be sent on application to the Manager, 26 Golden Square, W.1 
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Che name LEVER 


The Children’s Friend. 


antiseptic properties 
of Lifebuoy Soap com- 
bined with its refreshing 
lather, make it the ideal 
soap for children. With 
Lifebuoy, every pore of 
a child’s delicate skin be- 
comes antiseptically clean 
and protected—it is thus 
able to resist the attacks 


On OO4P | 


Guarantee of Purit of disease germs. 
and Exce//ence. 


When Pussy washes over her 
ears it is said to be a sign 
of rain—when little folks use 
Lifebuoy Soap it is a sign 

they intend to be fine men 

and women, set fair in the 

clear, wholesome atmosphere 
of radiant health. Children 
love the wonderful antiseptic 
odour of Lifebuoy. 


MORE THAN SOAP— 
YET COSTS NO MORE. 


lives, Pussy—but 
we've Lifebuoy Soap.” 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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J “We haven’t nine . 


Winter often shows his icy hand just 
when we had begun to think of 
Spring. The snow comes instead of 
the primrose, piercing winds instead 
of gentle rain. 


Yet Winter is doomed. When the 
cold is at its worst, when Nature 
seems most disconsolate, there is the 
tromise of Spring—a promise which 
no fower in earth or heaven can 
break. 


And Spring shall come into your 
life. Your heart may be frozen, your 
strength vanished, your patience ex- 
hausted. Faint not. The sap of 
heaven is rising under the dead 
leaves. The wilderness of your life 
shall blossom as the rose. 


Winter is passing. Spring is at 
hand. 
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“*Philip, do you suppose that out there 


3US 


“Te 


Vermont I did not tnink of that? 


| 


S a_ metter 
of fact, 
though little 

dwelt on, there 
was a period in 
the early life of 
the Prodigal Son 
when he was hav- 
ing a mighty 
time ! Ile 
certainly 


good 
never 
imagined, in the 
gay insouciance of youth, 
corn-husks appear 

on his bill of fare; and as for the fatted 
calf!--it is at least presumable that he 
tasted it many times in the house of his 
friends. Perhaps there were even occasions, 
before his final downfall, 
pricked him a little; ps he even fell 
in love—with the wrong kind of girl; and 


that 


would ever 


when conscience 


perhaps 


that’s why, for a long, long time, nothing 
came of it... . 

Mr. Philip Orcott stepped into the lift 
of the Aldine Apartments with a frown on 
his fac I am not going to tell you where 
the Aldine Apartments are. It is 
that they catered to that way 
portion of New York’s vast population who 

I | alone, but chiefly by 


do not live by 


is sufficient 
and care-free 


bread 
, however 


the Aldine Apartments. His trust company 
and his mother’s 


, had no business in 


home, 
trumpet elms of an earlier 
: omewhere on the map of 
Vermont. It was fortunate, therefore, that 
everal of the fellows at the 
it early in order 
Grand Central, 
and that Tutweiler, the secretary, had made 

What Orcott did not 
tion was this little detour, 


at the 
1O ONpection, men- 
quite necessary 
hours 9.30 p.m. 
3 a.m.!) which he would otherwise find 
it impossible to fulfil 

Naturally he 


It would have given him awav. 


bec of an enga 


to 


vement 


couldn't mention the Aldine. 
Mr. Philip 
at twenty had 
dead square, had found it pleasanter, 


at twenty-two, to sh 


Orcott, with blue eves that 


been 


ft them away from the 


Vision of himself. You see, his letters home 


were snap-shots, 


taken at random, 


of the kind of 
young man that 
his mother, and 


Judge Allenby, 
his dead father’s 
friend, wanted 
him to be. He 


was feeling tip- 
top, and feeding 


like a colt (at 
restaurants where to take a lady 
friend meant a week’s salary). 
He had met a lot of nice people who were 
treating him great. 


‘Alas! those boon com- 
“And it’s just 
away at Christmas, 
I may not get a holiday at all this 
he took one every evening), “and 


panions, male and female.) 
possible I 


bec ause 


cant get 


yeal 
I have to do a lot of slogging after oftice- 
hours to keep up to date with the ledgers.” 
He had worked frantically for two even- 
ings until rr p.m, because another member 
staff 
mother, it’s practically impossible——” And 


so forth. 


of the was away.) see, 


“So you 


Mr. Philip Orcott was finding himself a 


pretty big sort of proposition, after two 
years of going it alone on his salary and 


father’s 
he was hot with shame at the thought of 


a part of his life-insurance, and 
the crude chap he had once been, back in 
and even at 
felt that he knew a thing or two he could 
have taught his mother, and, for that mat- 
ter, his grandparents; and when it came to 


his home town, college. He 


a girl—you couldn’t tell him a thing about 
women; he had them all sized up! 
Which was strange, since he had fallen 


for one, a girl named Ruth Rutledge, liv- 
ing temporarily at the Aldine. 

He went up in the lift, stopping at the 
and from 
habit through a hallway like that straight 
and narrow path one is ordered to walk in 

only this was still narrower, and lit by a 
tinv electric bulb on the side. 

At the hall he pressed a 
and waited till a called: 

Come on in, Jimmy!” A flush 


seventh floor, finding his way 


end of the 
button voice 


Hello ! 


spread to the roots of his hair as he entered. 
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A girl sitting curled up among 
cushions, her head thrown back, her eyes 
veiled and without distinct expression, list- 
ening to a man who had a lean face and 
the hungry cheek-muscles of a wolf. The 
girl was Ruth Rutledge; the man was Patsy 


was 


Cadwallader, who shared his time imper- 
sonally between the footlights and the ring. 
thought you were Jimmy Bates!" 


Miss Rutledge, holding out a slim hand. 


let her cool fingers rest for a moment in 
Philip Orcott’s 

** No. I'm not Jimmy. . I’m not 
anxious to change identity with that 


skunk !” He spoke thickly, carried for 
a moment out of good manners. 
“Dear boy, naughty, 


Patsy?” 


naughty Isn’t he, 


Miss Rutledge smiled full upon 


Philip with innocent blue eyes. 

“For anv sake, don’t try baby-talk-—on 
me!” 

The girl shrueged her shoulders with 
delicate emphasis. “IT never allow an in- 


she said sweetly, “and Jim Bates has been 


altogether too decent t 


sult to one of my friends to pass unnoticed,” 


» vou, dear boy, for 
that sort of thing. Now that’s settled, take 
off your hat But 
all the time her eyes were fixed gently on 


and coat and sit down.” 


Mr. Cadwallader, who shifted in his chai 
bit off the end of a fresh cigar with his 
narrow white teeth, and saw the point, 

I'm quitting, he said jerhily. * Be 
back in time for your party, Ruthie. May 


br ing a trier 


i—chap 


in for professional heavy-weight champion- 


who might have gone 


ship, only his folks are in the A class. He's 
dead on meeting vour friend Sybil.” 
“All right, Pat I'm rather keen my 
lf 5 Her voice trailed off, still with 
that unleotone of intimate sweetness But 
when the door cl 1, she did not look at 
lip © tt 


Listen’ He stood above her, nervous, 


in the full tide of impetuous youth. “Are 
vou gomyg to marry—-that cad Jecause 
if you are, [’'d like to know it——in time.” 

] lon’t understand?” 

He paced the little room in 
ap fron to mart vet invbody., And I 
can't tell-when I will be And I can't 
tri t \ to whit 

She stirred ‘No, vou can't trust me 
to vit. Wi he 1] Don't you think 
it's rather nervy to ask a thine like that?” 

] have i little heart about you 


were on him now, 


She was 

cut jaw, his good brand of forehead 

close-« ropped curling hair. 
*Because—I’m not like the rest. . 


stealthily. taking in his 


care—about you.” 
“My dear boy, they all swear to 
And vet if—I took them at their 
“T care differently 


that. 
word 
enough to marry you, 
When I’m in a position : 


She got up, slenderly, and thrustine back 


a cushion that had fallen, went to the 
window, with its 


one 


view of a fragment of 


street. “What I’m objecting to is your 
counting on future securities You are 
just like the men I have known—all my 
life! Only, you are young enough— not to 
know that you are being insulting.” She 
choked that back, on a sob 

“Ruth t 

She turned swiftly. “Please don't go 
over it. And don’t refer to my friend ’ 
anv wav.” 

He was still savage. “If 1 called that 
fellow who was here ‘Cad’ to his face, 


he'd think it was 


You 


a pet name 


are—being horribly rude.” 


He faced her, with miserable ev. ‘I'm 
fecling sore—about a lot of And 
I've got to cut out coming here to-night 
to your spread.” 

She stared at him. You m cut n 
party?) If vou do, I'll never forgive vou 
I've told some of thy n, lve told a pecial 
friend—a man 

She had him under the thumb-screw 

You play with—them all You ‘couldn’t 
mean it, with so many 

She was smiling again, with that qualit: 
evidently all her own, of quick ven 

\l! the ame, vou are Cou to turn up 
Lights on at nine-thirty 

tell vou I can't it tl 
Grand Central for the X-te to meet 
friend He was stammering awkward 

\ friend? What kind of friend 
With e@irls like Ruth Rutledee jealousy is 
a flame to scorch on the instar t! 

You needn't imagine thines It’ 
mother. She’s coming unexpectedly { 
Vermont.” 

She looked him full in the eyes. “It’s 
curious. I didn’t think vou had one 

He flushed up to his curly hair again. 
* Naturally, IT haven't ment ed he , 

She studied him. “Don't you meaa wn 
naturally?” she asked him. and then her 
laughter trailed aeain Dear bov, I’m not 


peeved, I 


| 
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relations that you've cut loose from, like 
the rest of us.” 

He stood that also. 

“But what I can’t see "—she was frowning 
a little between delicately zrched brows- 
“is why it cuts you out of my party.” 

“You don't mother. I[f I left 
her, on the she will probably 


know my 


first night 


only stay a matter of days.” 
‘My dear boy, why on earth should you 
leave her? We won't any of us mind—-—” 
He found no word for any of it. He put 


a hand up to his scarf-pin nervously, and 
lrew it away again, as if it had pricked; 
it was a star-sapphire, set in a plain gold 
rim, that his mother had sent him for that 


Christmas he hadn’t been home. “You don't 


understand. My mother is different “3 

“You mean—that she’s the kind of per- 
son who wouldn't stand—for the things we 
do?” 

He tried to say it easily. “ That’s about 
it, dear.” 

She stood for a moment, battling with 
some hardness within her, some passionate 


that the judgments of that other 


world were so cruel, so unjust. Then with 
quick wit she saved the situation,-for her- 
self! “It doesn’t matter. You are to bring 
her to-night. Do you understand? If you 
don’t I will never see you again.” 

‘Ruth, you can’t mean 

‘I do mean.” Her pride cut across his 
face like 1 Whip 

“But He stopped there, hoarsely. 

She laughed a little. “Oh, you needn’t be 
ifraid. It will be a different kind of party; 
that's all lll call them up on the ’phone, 

1d—tell them it’s a masquerade, and that 

I'm going as a trained nurse! Sybil shall 
be a ttlement worker, from the slums; 
and Bal Shrady can tell your mother 
about her S school class. Patsy can 


"yman, an assistant from the 


next block; and Jim Bates 


church on the 


I'll have to 


think Jimmy over; he’s so 
versatile !”’ Het lips curved 
‘The whole thing is absurd!” He said 
it hotly, on a rush. 


She got back her hardness. “If you don’t 
[ shall tell them all, my friends, 


you were ashamed 


bring her, 
that of the things you 
And I shall think 
coward, Philip Orcott.” 

He played for 
manage it.” 

‘Tl be 


} 
Have done aay. 


every 
} 
that you are a 


time. “You—couldn’t 


g your pardon. We are used to 


Masquera les!” 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


“T tell you honestly, that I care for you— 
down to the ground. And some day—and 
it’s just that it would be better for my 
mother not to know, at first——” 

“You are trying to make me a cheat, 
for the first time in my life!” 

“Ruth!” He met her glancing look with 
hollow eyes. “That settles it!” 

And presently he was getting his things, 
striding out into the length of narrow hall. 
As the door of the Aldine Apartments closed 
on him, he was thinking of Main Street, 
and the row of elm-trees shading his father’s 


house. 


“My dear, you are sure it hasn't put you 
out—for Philip to bring his mother?” 
“Oh, that’s all right. 
come,” 


on like 


I wanted you to 
Her quick and flashing eyes, turned 
electric lights, made vivid 
rather scornful appraisal. 

‘Il have so 
friends. 


and 


wanted to know Philip’s 
And this seemed such a splendid 


chance. Besides, my dear, mothers rather 


enjoy being counted in!” 
“Really?” Her tone was detached. She 
wondered if they were going to get any 


fun out of a brand-new sensation. 
I think that is fine.” 


done 


nurse ? 
I’ve 
my life; I’m a nurse, just at present.” 


“You are a 
“Oh, yes. a lot of things in 
The 
statement slipped glibly from soft, curving 
lips. 

* Philip's 


know. 


father—was a physician, you 
I used to help him, when we first 
married, with some of his cases. And then 


and I was kept busy just 


my boy came, 


being a mother.’ 
‘If you’re ready, we'll go in.’ She could 
she spoke, Babe Shrady’s riotous 


laugh, and Jim Bates, in 


hear, as 
sillv 
Reckless 
gaiety possessed her, but she only tucked a 
strand of bright hair under her 
“Shall we go, Mrs. Orcott?” 
The room seemed to pant and throb and 

with i held 


one of his 


moods, hee-hawing like a donkey! 


loose 


nurse’s cap. 


merriment 
turned on an 


rock some species of 
Someone had 


worked gramophone a 


under. 
nd somebody else had 
smothered it with the sofa pillows. 


“This is my friend Jimmy Bates, Mrs 
Orcott. You mustn't mind being 
funny.” 

‘[ say, Jim, stand on your feet; don’t yor 


see the lady waiting?” 


“Quit your kidding, Babe. It's Orcott’s 
mother.” 
hey were sitting around a table covered 
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with a white cloth—produced from some 
lower base of housekeeping supplies by the 
animated cartoon. There were knives and 
forks, almost enough to go 1ound, and 
Cadwallader had stood for the feed. It was 
brought on trays from a restaurant on the 
Avenue where (for protective reasons, and 
not to exceed a hundred a month) the elder 
Cadwallader ran an account—‘enough to 
feed,” the old man put it tersely to his lean- 
jawed son, “your pack.” 

Miss Rutledge, at the head, “kept tabs,” 
as Jimmy would have expressed it, “on the 
crowd.” she very sweetly, 
when it was going wrong, turned the con 
versation the right way. 
to “explain Mr. Bates” several times, as 
being almost “too good-natured; but his 
people gave such a lot to charity, and 
Jimmy was so big-hearted himself, that— 
well, one liked to have him around.” Her 
voice tratled off with the old 
sweetness. 

‘You wouldn't guess it, Mrs. Orcott, to 
look at me—but I took two hundred babies 
up the river the hottest day of last August 
for a treat, did them well out of my pocket- 
money, and had to go with holes in my 
socks for months because I couldn’t afford 
new ones.” Mr. Bates, round of face, with 
a chin that lapped over his collar in soft 
and fleshy folds, was entering into the 
spirit of the thing with that applied zeal 
which always possessed him 


In other words 


She was obliged 


intimate 


There was an interim of silence. 
Mrs. Orcott was saying. 


“Yes?” 
‘It is a fine thing 
to help little babies, Mr. Bates. There are 
so many in a big city like New York. I 
suppose next summer vou will take two 
hundred more—not the same ones, of 
course.”” She smiled slightly. 

hit it That's me!” Mr. 
Bates, slightly disconcerted as he contem- 
plated future benefactions to mankind, sank 
into sudden and oppressed silence, but Babe 
Shrady took up the gauntlet, 

“Oh. Mrs. Orcott, do 
wallader about his church. 


ask Mr. Cad- 
You know he’s 
assistant, just around the corner, 


and he’s 
Because he made up his mind 
quite suddenly to be a—a clergyman, and 
he’s afraid he doesn’t fit.” 

“IT say, stow it, Babe.” Cadwallader’s 
lips moved to a thin line. He looked all 
at once ugly. 

“IT am quite sure that Mr.- 

is clever 


Cadwallader 
enough to fill any rédle he de- 
cides on.” Mrs. Orcott was smiling full in 
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the face of her son’s friend. “Besides, it 
is easy to make even a square peg fit a 
round hole, by just getting rid of the rough 
corners. You’ve heard me say _ that, 
Philip?” 

But Philip Orcott did not choose to meet 
his mother’s eyes—just then. 

It was Miss Rutledge, with a voice sud- 
denly vibrant, who fell into the gap. 
“Patsy, will you get the lemonade, please? 
It’s on the little table.” 

She stood up, frowning a little. “No 
not for Mrs. Orcott.” She turned. “PI 
said you'd prefer coffee.” 

“T think—Philip was quite right.” = Mrs. 
Orcott took the cup extended with a steady 
hand. And then she added: “I was just 
thinking—what a good time I could 
all of you, up in Vermont, in those October 
woods. We used to get up nutting parties 
when Philip camewdown, on odd week-ends, 
from his colle; 

‘say, 
Bates swept the 
glance. 
Orcott. 

“Look here, 


peaking of nuts!” Mr. 
circle vith ar inclusive 
He winked when he got to Philip 

| 


mother, let’s not go into 
all that.” His face had hardened. It was 
as if—as if she were talking of old, worn- 
out things grown sacred, things that be 
longed to the time 
boy ! 


when he was a little 


“But just sometime it would be so nice 


ip 


to have you all. I could put you men all 


together in the big attic. Philip used to 
play there on rainy days. The apple-tree 
has grown across the back win ‘ Philip 


r two years.” She 
hesitated, and then suddenly she looked 
full at the girl standing at the head of the 
table. ‘Won’t you promise me that you 
will try to come sometime— when you are 
It would seem a pity to let 
it all end with just to-night.” 


you haven't seen it fo 


not—nursing ? 


But PI iilip Orcott did not wait to hear the 
answer; he had gone out of the room 

He stood in bars narrow hallway, a half- 
burned cigar in his hand, stiffening himself 
against the come Inside he could hear his 
mother’s voice: it seemed to dominate the 
room. The rest had died down to mono- 
syllables, to low-pitched responses He 
could hear Babe Shrady 
oddly, and breaking off in the middle; and 
Timmy Bates—that skunk, who had 
He choked in sudden, blinding anger, that 
they dared, that—he had brought her ito 
this. 


laughing a little 
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“T was looking for you. 
were out here.” 

He turned, his face white, like the wall. 
“T couldn’t stand it any longer inside.” 

She too stood against the wall, facing 
him with her head up. The little cap, with 
its sublime meaning, seemed no longer a 
coquetry. Her face, under it, had never 
looked so sweet! “Don’t you like my 
party?” 


“No.” 
She smiled, ever so faintly. 
horribly hard to please.” 


Babe—said you 


“You are 


He lifted his shamed eyes. “The thing 


“*T care differenthy—enough to marry 
you. When I'm in a position——’'’—p 


has got to stop,” he declared. 


“T’ve got 
to get my mother away.” 

“From hasn't told any 
stories. Besides, you never seemed ashamed 
to have me hear them, or--or Babe.” 


what ? Patsy 


‘T should be ashamed now, for the rest of 
my life! My mother has shown me—what— 
all women ought to be—in a man’s life!” 

“Do you mean 
ing back?” In 
lip trembled 


that vou are never com- 
spite of her courage, her 


“T don’t know. TI just know that I’m 
dealing out a rotten hand—to my mother!” 

“Have vou stopped caring—in one 
night?” Her Her eyelids 
Were fluttering, but she still kept up that 
Strained, too vivid smiling. 


e broke. 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


“No!” He hurled the word across at her 
with sudden anger. “I may be a cheat 
and—a cad, but I’m not that sort. That’s 
why—it seems to me so rotten—that with 
my mother and you in the same room e 
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“Stop, if you please. 
possible, but 


It may not seem 
I have learned to care too.” 
For a moment they stared at one another. 
She had her arms spread out across the 
white wall, and her head was back against 
it. His eyes met hers for a passionate 
instant in a revolving world; then they 
dropped away. He steadied himself. 

“T will come back—to-morrow.” 

She made sudden denial. ‘“No—I want 
you to stay—until they go. I told them to 
go before I came out.” 

“What's the idea?” 

“Listen,” she said. “Do you hear? She 
is telling them—about—her love-affair 


” 


with your father. 
With a low exclamation he strode past 
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“ Mother 
—it is time for me to take you home.” 

And then he saw, somehow, that without 
volition of his, seemed bound to 

He saw her shaking hands with 
Monty Irwin, as if he were straight; kissing 
Babe Shrady as she would kiss one of the 
Ware after church. He Cad- 
wallader staring at her, a little figure in a 
cut to an older, simpler fashion, 
batting the lids over his burnt-out eves! 
What struck him was that—-that cad—could 
act, when he wanted to, like a gentleman ! 
His mother was saving something to Bates. 

“Mr. Bates, I think you have a good 
heart.” 

Jimmy, swallowing hard, gallantly met 
the moment. “Mrs. Orcott—about 
babies! “I was stuffing you! I—never did 
a good turn for a baby in my life, but 
just so you won’t think me a—a skunk, Vl 
send a to-morrow—to Bellevue, to 
suy some of the kids tovs.” 

His mother’s hand was on Jimmy’s sleeve. 
“I'm staying at Philip’s boarding-house for 


her into the crowded little room. 


any he 


stay. 


girls saw 


gown 


those 


tenner 


a week or so. Couldn’t we go together 
to see the children’s ward? If you could 


take time from business, Mr. Bates 


“Oh, time! Loads of it. Sure! TH 
post you the tenner, and we'll take the 
things Thursday—in a taxi. You'd know 


what kids would like, having had one of 
Mr. Bates, feeling suddenly on 
delicate ground, was faintly blushing. 


your own.” 


‘Where is Ruth Miss Rutledge, 
Philip?” It was his mother’s voice again. 

‘Il think she’s in the other room. She 
asked me to stay His faze wv avered. A 
cirl in a nurse's costume was coming 
through the doorway. 

‘Mrs. Orcott, IT want Philip to tell you 
he kind of person he thinks I am.” 

Ruth—for goodness’ sake—cut out act 

ng any longer!” He flung it at her 
quarely, as one who was sick to the heart 
of sham, and fond belief that had no 
backing. 

“How do you know--that I am acting 
now ? F Tent it pos Sle that, for youl 
mother’s sake, I might want to go on?” 


‘Ruth !” 


She flung an arm acro her eyes, and 

were 
Mrs 
did 


on the 


then, as if pretence unworthy, faced 
Orcott 


not 


them through teat 
The older woman 

kept her eves steadily 
“When—Philip 

different--from 


spr ak. She 
girl's face. 

me that 
cya vd, I 


told you were 


him 
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our made 


bring you. J] made him bring you becausi 
I knew he was afraid of having you see— 


the kind of person I was. I—am not a 


trained nurse.” She stopped, biting het 
lip, fighting to keep back these strange 
welling tears. 

There was a moment of strained silence 


Out of it the older woman 
“T knew it, my all 
Philip, will vou go for a little while—int 
the other room?” 


poke quietly, 


dear, the ev 


enin 


You—knew it!” 

“Yes. You see, a trained nurse as prett 
as you would not have worn her unifor 
to her own party.” 

“Mrs. Orcott! ” 

“And clergymen—impress one a_ little 
more than your friend Mr. Cadwallader did 

with the grace of God.” 

The girl seemed to be strugeli witb 
some new shame. “You knew all of u 


all the tithe!’ 


‘Not all of you.” The calm voice broke 
a little. “I did not know my -on!” 

‘You mean—that we had mate him 
different —like us?” 

“IT mean—that he could not lock at his 
mother with the eves of a little bov, Mis 
Rutled, And at first--I could hardh 
bear it.” 

Orcott Tt was hardly mor 
than a breath. 

“You see, up there in Ver t, I am 
much alone: and when he did not cor 
on any of his vacation I knew t e We 

me force, stronger than his mother, kee 
ing him away. IT came here to fight 1 
Miss Rutle lige.” 

There was a sharp Hittle silence 
They seemed to be taring at each other 
through some mist—for the older \ an 


+ 


a curtain of pain, yet she was the one at 


last to draw it away. 
‘Then, if that is true, if vou love Philip 
T need not worry any longer, because 


vou will let foolish things go for Philip's 


sake.” 

“T would like you to knot that I have 
only been foolish in some ways, but not 1 
those others that change a el life 

“T believe vou, my dear 

“Tt was just’—she was clasp 
unclasping her hands again—“that T di 
not know My own mother—died when 
was quite little, and J had to do things 
for my living. And—TI took the easier ones 
but—not the easiest, Mrs. Orcott.” 

“Indeed, I believe you, my dear.” 


‘And when you in to-night, and 
I saw forgive me that vou could wear 
plain hair, and 
still have something beautiful in your face! 
And when you could talk to us and make 
us want to do things like planting flowers 


b 


came 


an out f-date dress, and 


in a garden, and going for a picnic into 
just a common brown wood, I saw it was 


being a that made 


something in 


nor just your mother 
you so, but that vou’ had 
yourself that—maybe a real trained nurse 


would have—because she wouldn't be living 
yy just a good time, for herself.” 

The older woman, reaching out a little, 
eot hold of one of the restless manicured 
hands. Then she turned her head a little. 

He came in, his head up. He was still 
ooking himself in the face, as he had been 
for the last hour—at those snap-shots that 
he had 
of the kind of chap she always wanted him 
to be. 


sent on to his mother in his letters, 


‘You mustn't blame Ruth, mother, for 


‘I am not blaming cher, 


Philip.” 


SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


“It's just that—the kind of people we've 
been going with.” 

“Philip, do you suppose that out there 
in Vermont I did not think of that? I 
thought of it when I let you go. But I had 
faith in my only son that he would find 
the good in men and women that his fathe1 
and mother had taught him. There are 
not always wolves, Philip, under sheep’s 
clothing; sometimes there are just silly 
sheep !° 

“T’ve—been all kinds of a cad.” 

“}-verv time you walked up Main Street 
as a little boy, you were beginning the road 

to vour father’s house.” 

‘J~-understand, Ill 
again, mother.” 


start—all over 
She put a hand to her greying temples. 
‘I only ask 


with me 


both of you—to share things 
for the rest of the way,” she said 
mistily. 

With the girl close-locked in his arms, 
he bent down and kissed her. Ske had 
sought him out, in a Far Country, to put 
upon him that best robe of all her countless 
dreams. 
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| The Rose 
of Friendship 


By 
A. B. Cooper 


ASSION’S a fire which warms or seres 
P The new enkindled heart, 
, Blazing in raptures quenched with tears, 
Erasing from life's chart 
The sea-girt islands of the blest 
Where homely virtues flock to nest. 


Love may be passion glorified, 
Uplifted to the skies, 

A shrine of light where still abide 
Those ancient mysteries 

Which Eden knew, ere that First Pair 

Had sought their blisses otherwhere. 


But Love's a star which only shows 
To whom it is revealed ; 


Whilst Friendship is a garden rose 


Spending, 


Which eannot be concealed : 
It blossoms into fairest flower 
By means of sun and wind and shower. 


And this sweet rose I still would wear, 
A flower of deep content, 

Whose fragrance all mankind may share, 

but never spent; 

And | would plant it far and wide, 

That none sweet Friendship be denied. 
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Who should hold the 
Holy Land? 


By Harold J. Shepstone 


In October last I printed an article by Sir Alfred Mond on ‘‘Is Zionism 


Practicable ?” 


The present article goes further into the vexed question 


as to who has the right to possess the Holy Land—Jew or Arab. 


Hi. question of our position in 
une, and also that of the Jews, 1s likely 
to loom to the fore in the near future. 

In the first place, an Arab delegation from 

the 


ountry came over here demanding 
that our policy of a Jewish National Home 
shall be withdrawn; while, not least, there 
are the critics, many of them in an influen 


who are ag 
should give up 
the cost of 
can afford. 


that we 
Palestine on the plea that 
more than we 
Furthermore, the Washington 
Conference is expected to express its view 


itating 


tial position, 
4 


garrisoning ts 


on this vexed question, though at the time 
of penning these lines it has not done so. 
Truly, the position is a little conflicting. 
Enmity and hatred reigns in the very spot, 
above all others, where peace and good will 
ought to be found. No wonder, then, that 


the layman is perplexed. and is asking 
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whether our policy of a Jewish National 
Home is a just one, and, if so, what are 
the prospects of Arab and Jew settling down 
peaceably together ? Not least, there is the 
tinancial question, because if Palestine is 
going to remain a financial 
we ought to be told. 


burden to us 


We accepted the mandate to administer 
the country on the distinct understanding 
that we would assist the Jew to establish in 
it his national home. That means, of 
Palestine for the Jews and the 
eventual setting up of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. This is how the Jews read the 
mandate, and nothing less will satisfy them. 
On the other hand, we also undertook to see 
that the rights of the Arabs and other native 
races were not interfered with. Our task 
has been a trying one, and our actions have 
called for much adverse criticism by both 


course, 
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Arab and Jew. The Jews say we are not 
fulhlling our promise in that bold spirit 
Which the situation demands, while the 
Arabs accuse us of favouring the Jews to 
their disadvantage. Be that as it may, 
there have been strong anti-Zionist demon- 
strations, rioting and even bloodshed. As 
recently as November 2nd last, on the anni- 
versary of the 
Jewish policy 


Jalfour declaration of the 
, there was a disturbance in 
itself which resulted in four 

killed and some seventeen 


Jerusalem 
Jews being 
wounded. 

At the moment things are quieter, but to 
say that the Arab and the Jew have settled 
their grievances and are content to live in 
h Lmonv with one another would be Wrong. 
The Arab discounts the idea of our looking 
upon Palestine as the national home for the 
Jews. The main reason he gives, if not the 
only, is that he has been dwelling in the 
land for centuries, and, as a consequence, 
he thas the first claim upon it. To hand 
the country over to the Jews, he declares, is 
not in keeping with our professed policy ot 
self-determination which has been granted 
to so many races as a result of the great 
upheaval. 

To grasp the situation aright, we must 
first remember the strategic position of this 
little strip of land at the dead end of the 
Mediterranean, the absolute need of a Chris- 
tian Power dominating it, the posnion of 
the Jews there, and the claim ef the Arabs 
Palestine adioins Egypt, and by controlling 
it we protect the Suez Canal, that. vital 
which connects the Motherland with 
India and the Far Fast. Furthermore, as 
our hold upon Egypt weakens through that 
country 


artery 


becoming semi independent, the 
political importance of Cairo must decline. 
The city that is destined to take its place 
and play an important part in the political 
and religious life of the Middle East. is 
Then Palestine was the birth 
place of our Saviour, and to all Christians 


Jerusalem, 
is the most sacred spot on earth. True, it 
is also holy ground to other sects, but on 
this point Christianity easily claims premier 
place, and for that very reason the world 
would be right in demanding that the land 
be administered by a Christian Power of 
proved stability and good judgment. 

When we come to the position of the Jews 
it is necessary to remember the hold they 
had upon the land before our coming, and 
then by noting theit present activity we can 


at least judge what they are capable of 


> 


accomplishing if given the right encourage- 
ment. When war broke out there were some 
forty-five Jewish colonies in Palestine. To- 
day there are seventy-two, owning between 
them some 130,000 acres of land. 

The colomies are for the most part agricul- 
tural 


settlements, and dot the landscape 
from Beersheba in the south to Dan in the 
north. Some of them date back forty years 
and more, though the majority of them were 
founded within the last twenty vears. Many 
owe their creation to the generosity of Si 
Moses Montefiore, Baron F Imund de 

schild, and other wealthy Jews. I 
purchased, and 


Roth- 
and was 
trom. all 


Jews Parts of 


Europe were encouraged to settle on it. 
At first the colonists had a very hard 
Under Turkish rule there were 
virtually no laws, and the 


poli € 


struggle, 
colonists had to 
their own settlements to prevent the 
roving Bedouins carrying off their goods 


and cattle. 


There were no sanitary arrange- 


ments and no attempt whatever to keep 
down malaria by fighting the mosquitoes ot 
the diseases that carried off cattle. Taxes 
out of all proportion were demanded by the 
Turkish Government, and altogether there 
Was precious little encouragement for the 


Jew to undertake farmine in the land of 
his forefathers 
Nevertheless, the colonists thi ce, largely 


owing to the use of machinery and the more 
up-to date methods eny ved 1s 
evice need by cor Iparing the 1 d of 1] r 
crops with those of their Arab neighb 

With the Arabs the wheat 
barlev) vietd an average re produce ot 
about £1 per acre; in the better Jewish 
colonies the fields vield up to /2 and £3 pet 
acre and more. In Arab orange 1 35 
Cast of orance } le t 
evood average where: the vield 
trom fewish gro IS t pet ent, 
more, Jewish vine lante ybiain 
double the vield of the native inevards, 


The average vield of milk from the cow of 


the native is 130 to 130 gallon per annum, 


against 440 gallons from the mvs on the 
Jewish farms. 

These satisfactory results are undoubtedly 
due to the better manual skill of the Jews, 
their natural business aptitude. and their 
progressive spirit Ot the businesslike 
methods of the settlers no better proof 1s 
required than the fact that on the one hand 
the importation of chemical fertilizers, of 
wood for packing-cases, of paper for wrap 


Various 


ing oranges and lemons, and of 
6 
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other kinds of raw materials, and, on the 
other hand, the exportation of all the 
important agricultural products — wine, 
oranges, almonds—are carried on by: the 
colonists themselves by means of co-opera- 
tive societies specially created for the pur- 
pose and re presented on the chief European 
markets by their own agents chosen from 
amongst the members. 
Practical illustration of 
this progressive and scien- 
tific spirit on the part of 
the Jewish colonists is met 
with on every hand. In 
place of the primitive Arab 
chain-pump, which is set in 
motion by a camel or a 
mule that walks round and 
round with its eyes blind 
folded, the Jews have in 
troduced modern pumps 
worked by oil or gas motors 
for the irrigation of thei 
orange and lemon groves. 
In order to remove the stag- 
nant pools which breed 
fevers the Jews have planted 
large clusters of eucalyptus 
trees, They have also 
tackled along scientific line 
the diseases that are liable 
to attack cattle, and have 
mastered the insect pest 
that do damage to fruit 
trees, 
On the Plains of Sharon 
ey have established up-to 
date agricultural colleges 
equal to those found in 
America. These institutions 
train pupils, issue valuable 
leaflets, and send lecturers 
round to the 
colonies, 


th 


al 


various 
Practical atten 
tion has also been devoted 
to the question of improv 
ing the crops and getting 
the very best out of the soil. 
They have produced a new 
form of sesame, the vield of 
Which, other things being equal, is more 
than double that of sesame ordinarily 
grown in the country. Five new species 
of wheat and barley have been introduced 
Which show an amazing power of re- 
sistance to the sirocco, and also a species 
of wheat that is peculiarly rich in gluten, 
and valuable, therefore, the manu 
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A Hebrew maiden with a basket of almonds grown in one of the new 
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facture of macaroni. Every year Egypt 
imports about {£80,000 worth of table 
grapes from Smyrna and Cyprus. They 
held the market because their grapes 
ripened earlier than those of Palestine. 
But Jewish vine-planters have now produced 
fine varieties of table grapes that ripen three 
weeks earlier than those which Egypt im- 


* Flowing with Milk Photo: 
and Honey”’ 


American Colony, Jerusalem 


lewish 
settlements. 


ports. In a like manner the olive has been 
improved, and by a new method the mul- 
berry tree is now in leaf three weeks before 
the normal time—a phenomenon of great im- 
portance for the rearing of silkworms and 
for the feeding of cattle. 

As a result of their successful farming 
Jewish land has increased enormously in 
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The Old Style 
in Palestine 


value. Take the case of the Petach Tikvah 
colony in Judea, which controls some 5,000 
acres of land. In 1890 an acre of irrigable 
land in this colony cost about £3 12s. 3; to- 
day such land would readily fetch £36 per 
acre. In 1912 the annual production of the 
colony was £36,000. In 1880, the second 
year ot the colony's existence, it represented 
a value of about £1,200; to-day it is at least 
vorth £600,000, and its population numbers 
3,000 sottls. 

Turning from agriculture to industry, we 
find again that what has been accomplished 
is due almost entirely to Jewish activity. 
They have established modern oil works, 
and by improved chemical means succeed 
1O per cent. of oil 
from the residues left by the primitive Arab 
oil works. 


in extracting as much as 


Just before the war they commenced on a 
small scale the distilling of essential oils— 
in particular 


essence of geranium and 


thyme. Silk factories, glass works, box 
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Peasant women going to the spring. 
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making, and other industries have been 
founded. The building trade of Palestine 
is virtually controlled by the Jews, and the 


manufacture of cement stone is entirely in 


their hand 

It is the same with what mav be termed 
local and home industrie In their school 
of arts and crafts, kn n Bezahel, 


thev have 
ing of Oriental carpets, in the inlaying of 
copper with sils 
the East in the m 
Ware 


instructed soo pupils in the weav 


anufacture of silver filigree 
in ivory carving, ete. In their mother- 
of-pearl workshop they teach the manufac- 
buttons and of various devotional 
At Jerusalem they have established 


objects. 


a professional school comprising workshops 


for carpentry, machinery, iron smelting, and 


weaving, as well as a smithy and a dye 
shop. Among the poor families of the same 
town they have distributed a large number 
of knitting-machines, the cost of which 1s 


repayable by small and annual instalments, 


‘ 
— 
. ¥ 4 4 von ‘ 


In all important towns schools for girls and 
women have been founded to instruct them 
in the manufacture of a 
Oriental lace. 

The foreign trade of Jaffa amounts to 
nearly 4o per cent. of the trade of 
Palestine. This trade, which in 1904 was 
valued at had in 1912 already 
reached the figure of £2,080 O00, the imports 
being markedly superior to the exports. If 


special kind of 


entire 


700,000, 


we merely take the oranges and wines ex- 
ported by the Jewish settlements we shall 
find that they alone represent nearly 25 per 
total Jaffa. If 
again we remember that the greater part ot 


cent. of the exports from 


the imports is received by Jewish firms, we 


can form a fair idea of the important part 
plaved by the 
Jewish population 
in the trade of 


Palestine. 
The fact ts the 
have 


other race in de 


| 
veloping the 


in suitable 
dustries, Phev 
have shown — the 
\ rid h 
the in 
ult ral pos 
sibilities of Pates 
tine and its po 
tent il resources, 


Already they 


have sunk over 
£10,000,000 in 
the country and 


ared 
to spend millions 
more, Given thr 
Opportunity they 


are fully prey 


sh ruld, In a COI 

paratively short 
time, create a 
self - supporting 
Palestine, which 
Would have the 


result of relieving 


Us Of any finan 
cial obligations. 
\t present it 
is ul 
£2 


99Y0,000 a VCal 


garrison the 


The Jewish Colony of Richon-le-Zion, 
one of the first and largest in Palestine 
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country, which works out to about one shil- 
ling per head per annum of our population. 
[t is, of course, the regular army that is em- 
ployed, and were the troops withdrawn they 
would probably be used elsewhere and not 
disbanded. The actual administration and 
police charges are borne out of the ordinary 
revenue of the country, and it is only the 
upkeep of the army that falls upon the 
3ritish exchequer. 

Our expenses in Palestine, then, are not 
considerable, though on this point we must 


not forget the strategic importance we enjoy 
as a result of our occupation of the land. 
But the Jews are anxious to continue their 
work of developing the soil and opening 
up new industries, which can have no other 


Photo: 
American Colony, Jerusa’em 


any 
yer 
nts. 
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result than gradually reducing our financial 
burden. <As trade and commerce increase, 
so our expenses will decrease. On the mere 
question of expenses we could hardly retire, 
let alone the prestige we should 
suffer in refusing to honour the mandate 
after our official acceptance of it. But, 
worse still, our retirement would only re- 
sult in civil war breaking out into which 
we should sooner or later be dragged. 

The Arab demand that we should with- 
draw our declaration concerning Jewish 
privileges in Palestine is weak and selfish. 
True, they were dwelling in the land when 
we freed it from the Turks. But, on the 
other hand, we enabled them to form the 
new Kingdom of Arabia, and have since 
placed Arabian princes over Mesopotamia 
and Trans-Jordania. Then the Arabs have 
other countries of their own—Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Tripolitania, etc. In fact, 
Palestine is but the one-hundred-and-seven- 
tieth part of the total area of territory occu- 
pied by the Arab races. To object to the 
world’s only homeless race colonizing such 
a little strip of country as Palestine—for it 
is no larger than Wales—is 
selfish. 

Not only do the Arabs complain that thei 


loss of 


mean and 


Anniversary ot Balfour 
Declaration in Jerusalem 


Searching for arms at the Damascus Gate on account of the bloodshed on N and, 
were killed in Jerusalem and 17 wounded 
400 


right to the land is being overridden, but that 
we are not acting fair towards them, They 
accuse us of having sold Palestine to the 
Jews and of favouring Jewish enterprises. 
True, the present High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, is a Jew, but he is a states- 
man of proved and varied experience. He 
is responsible to the British Government 
and to no one else. The statement that the 
country is being ruled by the Zionist organ- 
izations investigation. The 
High Commissioner is assisted in his task of 
administration by an Advisory Council con- 
sisting of four Moslem Arabs, three Chris- 
tian Arabs, and three Jews. It is the same 
in the local government departments, the 
Arabs easily swamping the Jews. 

We have always been careful in uphold- 
ing native rights and protecting the Holy 
Places. When challenged, neither Arab nor 
any other native race can bring forward any 
Rather the 
away by the 


does not bear 


case ot 
being led 
among them. 


Injustice. Arabs are 
extremists 
They tear, and rightly so for 


that matter, that the setting up of a stable 


more 


and progressive government means the end 
of their feudal power with all its Oriental 
Here we have the root of the trouble 
in a nutshell. 


vices. 


Photo? 
American Colony, Jerusalem 
shen four Jews and one Arab 


7 
Shakespe 


OMF. wise man 


Robey, 


are, or George 

W ilson—has 
said that great effects from little causes 
| spring. It makes one wonder what might 
have happened if Stanley Tankerville had 
not called on Bernard Simper on the last 
evening of his life. seem 
to be that the millennium would have set in, 


or ex-President 


The probabilities 


in England, with as great severity as it has 
done in Russia! \lso that the Reverend 
Alexander Macbride would have never 


obtained the chair of Egyptology at Cam- 
ford University. 

It all really turns on Simper 
trator at the Cardinal 
Labs., mainly he couldn’t 
strate. 3ut then, as his lecturer could 
help him out with his wpparetus, and he 
could invariably reinforce the 
knowledge and facts, the partnership 
panned out all right. Simper would never 
hold a bigger position because of his love 
for the little needle, 

Tankerville found him at it 


Simpet 
Was a demon Science 


because demon- 


lecturer’s 


that last 


on 


night when he called The demonstrator 

had sent him a note: “Hunting great 

game, Tanks. I’m on the big thing of my 
1470 


The 
Emotion 
Merchant 
b 
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life. Come and see. 
SIMPER.”’ 


I'll be in at eight.— 


fankerville was that anomaly, an under 
graduate of thirty-five. An unexpected 
giving the chance to fulfil a 
long-cherished wish, had taken him from an 
estate agent’s Cardinal College, 
Camford, at that unusual age. He was in 
his second year. Naturally the men of his 
own year struck him as rather unfledged. 
That is why he had made a pal of Bernard 
Simper. Besides, he felt sorry for the chap. 
Simper was a genius. When he got round 
to the demonstrator’s quarters he found the 
little man bending, rat-like and eager, over 
what appeared to 
“What’s the stunt, Sim?” 
“Going to revolutionize the 
something new in wireless? 

don’t 
vaguely. 


legacy him 


office to 


be a box camera. 
asked. 


with 


he 
world 


know.” Simper looked 
“It may a wash-out. 
turn out world-shaking. I’m in the dark.” 
He rolled left sleeve and half ran 
across to the mantelpiece, whereon lay the 


up 
be It may 


up his 


little leather case that held his soul's 
undoing. 
“Oh, give it a miss, Sim!” cried the 


undergrad. “T hate to see you making an 
ass of yourself with that beastly thing.” 
Simper depressed the plunger and gasped. 
“Better,” he said. “That’s better. Just 
for to-night, old son, I'll get clear of it 
on. I swear I will, But I’ve 
been working at high pressure. Been on 
He tapped his head. 
‘It’s all in there, my friend. TI have not 
I daren’t. Such dangerous 
things to leave about, notes.” He took up 
the camera-like box from the table. “ Look 
at that, Tanks. It’s the very last word in 
practical psychology.” 
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“Practical psy hology 
cold. 


left Tankerville 
“Oh,” he said, “what is it? Some- 
thing to measure reflexes? 

Simper laughed, half hysterically, 

* Reflexes,” 


he croaked: * it's bigger than 
that. 


This is Pandora’s box.” 


“Pandora’s box? Take a little more 
Wat 
“Pandora’s box,” insisted the demon- 


strator. “Laughter and tears, courage and 

despair, exaltation and depression, love and 

hate, it’s all there. 

Tankerville seized the little man by the 
shoulders, and forced him gently into an 
old arm-chair, Then he be 
pipe thoughtfully. “St 
‘put the brake on. 


to brass tacks? ” 


yan to fill his 
ady, Sim,” he said: 


Supp se We get down 
: 


The twisted little man nned up at him 
evilly. This was a challenge to his con 
ceit, “You think I’m gassing,” he said. 


‘You know. 


and 


don't Listen! motion, 


certainly, thought, probably, are mat 
ters of chemical action induced by vibra 
tions, That is ascertained fact. If one 
can induce the vibration artificially—that 
is, without anv natural cause—we get the 


reaction just the 


a pathetic 


ame man tells vou 
story you feel sad. That is 


only because of th: 


not 


words h uses, but 


because you are affected by the vibrations 


which his own emotion sets up in the ether 


1 have perfected an in 


one can sect up 


trument by which 


covering every 


range of emotion Phink of it Arm two 
million men with these, turn on the despat 

tap! Che enemy would fly—broken— witli 

out a casualty! Switch on high ideals, ard 
put t ain vour” church turn on 
generous tap during the collection. Tanks, 
it’s a miracle! ” 

Tankerville pulled at > pipe, grinning 
sceptically He turned half round in his 
cha to his) frend’s bookshelves and 
ed a fat M SVstem ot 
Logis Sim,” he said, I'm going to 
dive Into the the ry it concept It vou 
can make me laugh over that without utte: 
ing a word, or makin one Of vour tunny 
faces, it’s one up to 

can’t. ud Simper ‘Not to-night, at 
least The thing isn shall 


complete. 
Work on it and get it fini ed before I eo 


Some- 
had 1 get it off mv chest 
You’re the only fellow who knows 


tell 


ome alone to-morrow, and 


mat e it then 


anuvthing about it. I had to you, ] 


tell 


had to 
rotten 


someone, I 
before I took 
I can go on, if you 
out.”’ 

“Are you fit ? 
—you haven't 
thing ? ” 


was feeling so 
that injection 
don’t mind 


> asked Tankerville 
been overworking, or any- 
The little man was mad to get back to 


his bench. “I'm all right,” he said. “Only 


I must get it finished. Leave me to get it 

pertect. I shall have nothing to wor 

about to-morrow. We'll make a night of it 
Simper was right. He had nothing to 


worry about the next day, 
When ‘Tankerville called in there was 
Pandora's box perfect upon the table, i 
mn the untidy “bedder lay Simper, who 
had no further need of anv | [ 
grief, that Pandora could 
have given him, for his face, writhen in 
life with the contlict of his gel and his 
death shi 


calm of attainment. 


nothing at al 


lauehter or 


frailtv, in wed only the satisfie 


II 
OR four days Tankerviile was too busy 
with the calls consequent upon his 
friend’s death to worry 
new invention. He disco 
been made the executor. of the 
tor’s affairs. 
matter. There were a fe 


patents, which, with the except 


benefactions to his old <ch , the in 
had left entirely to Tankervills 
been quite alone in the world There we 
rnumerable papers, ur 
of apparatus, the eerm ot nventio 
tortuous and involved formula and a diat 
This last impressed 1 | le owitl 
different and better estimate of t unwhole 
some genius who had attra | H 
i! het were the ( 
could be dulled ! 
“Tf T shall ever help forw: the march 
ot human k nd uft ‘ t t not 1 
generously, the debt of mv ey tence | sh l 
be well conte \ 
thought Tankerville He beean 
better of the litthe man, and to rememb 
him without that feeling of secret 

On the dav when he finally cl ed his 
trie {’ pri te pape | 
he hapype ned to have lecture on Ane t 
History on his list, and st 1 f 
empty rooms the quad down to Mac- 
bride’s lecture-room with th -andora box 
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nder his arm. It was a black leather- 
covered box, not unlike a hand camera. 
At one end was an aperture apparently for 
the exposure of a lens. On the top a little 
vulcanite key was made evidently for the 
purpose of providing an electrical con- 
nexion, though, as he had idly switched it 
to and fro, he had no idea whether he had 
left the current on or off. On the top, too, 
were a series of buttons, ten of them, 
arranged in pairs and lettered like the keys 
of a typewriter. This, then, lay on the 
bench before him, while he industriously 
took notes concerning the “ Hellenistic In- 
fluence in the Architecture of the Lower 
Nile.” 

It was not a diverting occupation. Mac- 
| He had the reputation of 
heing positively the dullest lecturer in the 
university. You went to him because you 


was heavy. 


had to. He could deliver the goods, though 
packed in the most prosaic of 
brown-paper parcels. He droned. He 
sighed You could hardly hear him. He 
never paused to give you time to take down 


1 reference or a name or an obscure phrase. 
He w a verv dud of a lecturer. 

Half the cl was asleep, but Tanker- 
ville, striving manfully to get down his 
facts, plodded on with his notes with his 
left hand unconsciously drumming upon the 
bench or his books or Pandora's box. That's 
what caused the trouble! 

Unlike its influence upon the Semitic 


most noteworthy in 


Judea, 


where the constitutional, philosophic, mys 
tic and particular the idiosyncratic 
palingenetic speculations were more readily 
absorbed, Hellenism appealed to the Egvp- 
ti genius primarily in sporadic attempts 
often stultified by local influences to——” 
Here the Reverend Alexander Macbride 
paused and smiled vaguely. With an effort 
] pulled himself together, referred to his 
manuscript, and resumed, “ Often stultitied, 


gentlemen, by local influences.” Local in 
fluences seemed to tickle him immensely 
He stepped back from his rostrum, put his 
thum! in | Waistcoat pockets, leaned 
against his blackboard and_= started to 
cl CK 

Macbride chuckling! Such a thing had 
not been known in all Machbride’s life at 
the university \ staggered silence settled 
for a second or two upon the room; then 
sam } 


rack began to laugh, partly 
out of sympathy with the lecturer, for a 


infectious thing, Tanker- 
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ville, turning round to look, twisted the 
box so that its aperture pointed diagonally 
across the room. A ripple of sympathetic 
merriment replied. 

On the rostrum Macbride, by a mighty 
effort, had achieved a face fittingly solemn 
for the dignity of his subject, and resumed 
his lecture. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! Often stultitied 
by the local influences.” 

Some humorist on a back bench, urged 
by the general atmosphere of infectious 
gaiety and attracted by the oft-repeated 
phrase, began to set it to music: 

** Stultified by local 
Stultified by local in-flu-en-ces, 
Stultified by the jolly old in-flu-en-ces, 

Till daylight doth appear !” 


influ-en-ces, 


The song grew. 


g Every note added fresh 
members to the choir. Feet began to beat 
time and, from the rostrum, the Reverend 
Macbride, with the notes of his lecture 
rolled into a baton, and all thoughts of 
ancient history driven from his head, con- 
ducted a lecture on Hellenism in the Nile 
Delta which was entirely stultified by the 
local influences ! 

Its own influence soon became more than 


local! A messenger from a neighbouring 


lecture-room knocked unheard, put his heac 
in at the door, began, ‘* Canon Maresfiel 


1 

g d 

presents his——,” ended, “Oh, my hat!” 
and fled. 

\t this point in the proceedings the occu- 


pants of the front bench, 
insufticient scope for their exuberance, had 


finding song 


taken partners, and in the space between 
the platform and the benches were giving 
expression to the general hilarity in the 
form of a foxtrot! 

Then it was that the truth began to dawn 
on Tankerville. The box, of course! Even 


as he laughed and sang the unreality of the 
situation was apparent to him. Of course 
it was Simper’s box that was doing it. He 
had pressed the 


the laughter vibrations. This irresponsible 


button that had set up 
gaiety was simply the result of his dead 
What was to be 


another button. 


friend’s weird invention. 
done ? He must touch 


Looking out through the Tudor window that 


opened on the lawn he saw something which 
for the fraction of a second even overcame 
the compulsion of the uncanny casket. 

It was the Dean! 

He was'very tall and lean and ascetic. 
His face wore a customary expression of 
patient suffering, an effective foil to the 
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his ironic humour. 
Tanks saw him stop as he met the full blast 
of melody from Macbride’s room. He threw 
up his head like a stag that the 
stalker, and started straight across the 
sacred grass of the quadrangle. The awful 
the fc 


withering siciness of 


winds 


ness of 


asion gripped the under- 
graduate. Something must be done. But 
what? 
Even while the laughter still shook 


him, and with “the jolly old influence 
till on his 


button. 


tongue, he pressed another 


On the instant came a pause anda 


lull, The jazzers stopped, looked foolishly 
about them, and dodged shamefaced to 
their ac ustomed places. Macbride coughed 


He 


twice, a flush spread over his pale face. 


unrolled his manuscript and frowned. 
“This interlude has gone too far,” he said 
severely. 

The words appeared miraculous. Never 


in all his experience had Tankerville seen 
s9 cowed and spiritle ss an audience. 

“If you are unable or unwilling to make 
an effort to grip the details of those move- 
ments in the history of mankind which have 
left an ineffaceable mark, which have added 
a fresh glory to the earth,” cried Macbride 
reference to hi 
bi ad appt al 

At this point the Dean ot ¢ ardinal opened 
“Mr. Macbride,” he 


make it 


without any notes, “vou 


cannot be deaf to its 


the door. 


ou could 


said, “af 


convenient to conduct 


your game of circuses oT what not at anothet 
hour or place, the ¢ wege, I am sure, would 
th nk you 
(he studied irony was absolutely point 
facbride wa peaking with tervour, 
ind the class hung silent upon his word 
He did not even notice the Dean. The 
magic of Simper’s casket had somehow 
broken down in his brain the barriers which 


lav between his real love and appreciation 
of his subiect, and the words in which 1 
mieht be conveved. He was not speaking 
n es, nd hi Voice ad lost the 
wei; me drone He was no longer en 
with the tateme of immaterial 
fact The utter worthine f cold stone 
h cried, “the tark comeliness of the 
( led line, intact through so many ages, 
true form and true action truly shown, the 
hypnoti ugeestion of unshakable reality 
| streneth, ch things place the Greek, 
tnd the ideals for which the Greek agonized, 
» far above our later and more knowing 
world that it makes us cheap and mean. 
Here is the true romance towards which we 


must urge. Here are the compelling 


essences which we must lay hold of, for by 


them mankind mav reach and talk with 
(,od.”’ 
The Dean scanned the benches. Not a 


note was being made, but every eye was 
fixed upon the lecturer as though he had 
revealed, which was indeed true, a rent in 
the tawdry circumstance of their environ- 
ment opening upon vistas more splendid 
than they dreamed. 

‘T—I beg your pardon,” said the Dean. 
*[ must have been misinformed. May I 
stay? 

Macbride nodded with the arrogance of 
complete immersion. 

In Cardinai they speak of Macbride’s first 
real lecture even to this day. 


lll 
\NKS took Pandora’s box back to his 


rooms at arm's length! The thing 
Anything 
might happen with it. Suppose he touched 
pair knob and committed suicide on 


the impulse. Suppose he touched a com- 


was an awful responsibility. 


the cde 


bative button and set the ancient dignitaries 
of the university at fisticuffs! It was an 
awful thing to have about vou 
Then it was intriguing too It wag a 
challenge to have a machine like that, and 
know that vou had but to press a button 
to turn the whole world upside down, It 
was a temptation 
Davy after dav he continually shifted it 
lest hi evp hould loose the floodgates of 
emotion with an unheeding duster. He put 
it und his bed He locked it in a box; 
then fearful lest me chance blow should 
t to work he lodged it on top of his 
boo elve ind all the time it seemed to 


though it were Sim- 


per’ elf Have another trv, old son 
Phe world vours' The lamp of Aladdin 
ts noth to me 
Screw up your pluck, 
tr r luck;~ 
And what the gods will send you!” 
But Tanks wasn’t having any! The first 
experiment had turned out very well; but 
heaven what might have happened 1 he 
hadn't touched the button of veneration / 
Faney Macbride dismissed with ignominy, 


a dosen 


careers 


undergrad 
the 
escape That 


sent down, 


broken at outset. It was a narrow 


diaboli al. 


box was 


“Screw up your pluck, 
And try your luck, 

And see what the gods will send you!” 
“Dash it,” won't!” He 
grinned at it. “If the transport strike goes 
on, you old devil, you’ll be for it,’ he 
remarked. ‘“Fuel’s getting 

you'll be the first to go! ” 


said Tanks, “I 


short, and 

The box made no reply. 

As a matter of fact, though Camford was 
not affected, there was widespread unrest 
throughout organized labour. As everyone 
sound at the 
core, but it is always easily inflammable, 
and red sparks blown out of had 
begun to smoulder in the mass. 
port had been out 
their one chance of 


xnows, organized labour is 


Russia 
men weeks, and 
success lay in calling 
up the powers ot the other 
aid. That unmount to a declaration 
of war against soc.cty. The 


some 


unions to their 
Ww 
issue hung in 
the balance. 

Tanks 


Was net a politician, but he was 
in his own wey a patriot The peril of 
civil wat op;*:¢ sed him, and he thought 
about these matters somewhat seriously. 
Naturally the box, always in the subcon- 


occurred to him 
with its insidious, provocative refrain, “ Try 
your luck! ” 

Tanks didn’t see what the box had to do 
with it, but there it was, a power, a unique 


What 


scious layers of his mind, 


power, secretly in his own 
could be done with it? 

Nothing ! What business 
had he to play round in politic 
to play round 
tricks like that? 

“Coward ! box, 

Tankerville thoughtful. If he 
could get at the masses, say 
like the Trafalgar 
next Tuesday, 
didn’t know 

“And see what the god 
quoted the box 


hand, 


It was absurd. 
above all, 
with a diabolical bag of 
yeered the 
be« ame 
on an occasion 
Square Demonstration 
Tanks 
ridiculous, 


and—-and what? 
Anvhow, it wa 
will send you,” 


Tankerville imagined it grinning at him 


The trans-- 


He decided to take it out somewhere and 
bury it. Then he remembered that that 
process would undoubtedly pre some of 
the buttons, and release tho maddening 
vibrations to vo on for ever! So he left 
it where it wa He would have nothing 
to do with it. It could stay on the top of 
his bookshel v« for ever, There are some 
things that no ane man would meddle 

With, 
Perhaps it was that consideration that 
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sent him off to town on the Tuesday 
morning with the box under his arm. The 
possession of a power that you may not use 
is the most maddening thing in existence. 
Tanks had crossed the Rubicon. 

He made straight for Fleet Street, where 
he hunted up an old friend who was on the 
staff of a progressive paper, and got from 
him a card that would pass him to the 
inner circles when the demonstration was 
in progress. So half an hour later saw him 
on the plinth of the Nelson Monument, 
rather timorous, behind a gathering of the 
stormy petrels of the labour world. From 
three sides the demonstration rolled up. He 


could see above the steady flow of grim 


faces the tossing banners down Northum- 
berland Avenue. They poured through 
Duncannon Street, flowing like a_ river 


down the broad stair into the Square. They 
came up Whitehall with sporadic growls of 
menace at the great stone houses, wherein 
worked, as y believed, the authors of 
their pain. They spread round the plinth 

direction, a 


they 


sometimes with the 
party sometimes with the 
ungoverned fire of discontent. 
\t the hour a fierce, bearded little man stood 
forward on the plinth and hushed them. He 
was the chairman. 


in every grey swaying, 


vociferous, drilled 
effects of 


hyster ical, 


cries, 


‘Comrades and fellow- 


W rkers,’”’ he cried, 


you have met for an 
It is useless to deny 
that the government of this land is in the 
hands of organized labour. 


important business. 
I’ve read in old 
which the ancient 
Romans used, ‘ To the victors the spoils! ’ 
That is right, and I say, ‘ To the 
the spoils.’ So the speakers who follow 


histories proverb 


toilers 


are going to put a resolution of sympathy 
with the transport workers in their aim to 
bring about land the 


dom enjoyed by the masses 


in this glorious free- 
in enlightened 


I will ask Mr. Bob Hine to address 


the meeting.” 


Russia. 


Mr. Hine came forward, a tall, lean man, 
sallow of face and contemptuous of expres- 
sion. Long brooding had left-his face deep 
lined. <A storm of cheers greeted him, and 
the blue helmets on the outskirts of the 
little * Give 
em Russia, Bob!’ 
roar from the surging sea. 

Bob Hine held up his hand for silence. 
‘T 'eard the shout ‘ Give ’em Russia!’ and 
that’s what to tell 


Monarchy’s 


crowd edged a closer. 
Russia ! 


Give > came the 


I’m ’ere for I’m vere 


vou that aristocracy’s no good. 
ho good. 


Capitai’s no good. Everything 


) 
A 
1 
n 
it 
if 
it 
id 
n- 
n 
rst 
yut 
he 
n? 
ny, 
ers 
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in this land, what's long set up and estab- 
lished, the purpo 


exists for of crushing 


the worker and treading ’im into the dust. 
We needn't deal with rights or wrongs. 
The rights belong to the man what ‘olds 
the big stick. We ‘old the stick, an’ don’ 
vou forget it 

It was att point that an insignificant 


journalist the plinth, apparently 


attempting to a photograph of the 


-ecure 


demonstration, edeed forward upon the 
plinth, presented a camera at the crowd, and 
pressed a button. He seemed to be labour 
il under ome excitement 


pursued 
lens of 
“We must 


the 
camera W 
root up CVE 


Here _ 
Nalists 


what the If- 


‘Cheers 


laughter 


Mi 


ant 


} 
‘These ‘ere rummy old capitalist 


litne wa milin nan unwonted manner, 
Oo Was ! audience too, for the matter of 


that—“these ’ere rummy. old capitalists 


Shame came a strident, ironic voice, 
from a corner of the crowd Phe sally was 
rreeted with jovial 

‘Content What they must be 
made to feel.” 

Three cheer | Bob Hine,” came rom 
crowd 

At th point the | ramme w inter- 
rupted by a spontaneous desire of the meet- 
ing to n kor a 1] wd fellow.” 
It wa t at all cl whethe Sob Hine 
the cap tal t t pirent of these 
honours, or whethe ndeed each individual 
member presented it homave to himself, 
but it was certainly a remarkable tribute 

We must wipe everyt yr out,” the 
peaker resumed, a : he could be 
heat ] That Wa t have been the text of 
hi peech, a i \ effort he came back 
Suddenly h we radiated a pread 
benevolence that do not lly tinge the 
deliberat either of capital or Jabour 

We must wipe evervyvt! t ye 
in’ discontent a fresh an’ be free 
An’ bv freedom I n that the cheerful 
toile ill] have the it to work well an’ 

the ctuff ¢ we em! came 
tily. from. We don’t want 
to b thre ted capitalist 

f the bloated cap td want to bet 
oppressors of 1s,’ 


Once more 


‘where 


it never 
makes 
hall 


mean 


cam 


man mu 


to capital, an 


all Lair 


Three chee 
radiated 
Simper’s box 

“Suppose 


out us no more t 
vou. Jes you 
gets us into the 


lor u to cow 
Rus-ia, an’ we 
"ave been a 


“George is 


crowd, and 1 


sure] d 


Tanks turned t 
his little box of tricks towards t 

‘Ere in this 
Hine, 


workin’ masses beatin’, it com 


great Square,” 


I feel the cre 


sweate | 


t be 


savs to the 


rs tor capital 


m a corner of the 


benevolence unde 


nan We cy 
remember t 


mud, while it 


aised an 


“And what about the py 
Tankerville swung | ( 
from side to it bet n 
terious influence \ 
arose, taltered, gained 
pre id. Garimy caps were 
waved th WW a 1 
throbbed into t ull 
‘ I 
(sod e the 
Send him t 
] to reigi 
xcitement w on 
the outskirt ot thre { 
Who appear 1 to 
leader of tl wes 
ad beer layed 
Sudden! ta ( t 
the fervid crowd. 
i not a 


and honest labour 

it He had delivered th 
Without 
judged himself a trait 
but to mankind \t ' 
membered that 
empl vers ot tra 

that ve hour at the St. B 


to me lik 
kK, Ol 
«al tit 
se We 
alt 
bal 4 
ton witl 
t nus 
) \ t 
\ i 
i I tl 
Cc) 0 
fe 
) to { 
cla 


aperture ot 
speaker. 
nt on Mr 
eart of the 
| 
Ow 
ie, they sav. t 
tal! 
’ ‘arm to you Jes’ you learn to 
|_| a little, an’ then you'll Jearn 
ithout a lot You 
he 
he if -he'd ‘ad 
| 
make it What had he don: 
} Hlotel 
a 


* 


imy caps were snatched off, were waved as the 
Slow and stately rhythm throbbed into the air” 


| } | 
eh 4 ¥ fi 
4 
A.C. Micha 
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Only by subjecting them to the ime ben 
ticent influence could he deal justly with 
the matter. He pointed the camera down 
wards to the tace-, ex tlted, he wever crudel 


of 


dow he 


they might phrase it. with the high idea! 


lowship 


Come along, mate! We'll make room 
t is a tight squeeze. kease off be 
Gent wants to come through The 
ma bow Wai till worl ny it quict 
mitacl 
bie throuch the crowd and inte a 
tan Hail a yute Pen minute 
1, ou it im te Ip 
Wi ead 4 an attempt to take 


the janitors photograph rendered him his 


friend for life! “It's against orders, sir, 
but don’t vou fret, VIL pass you through 
In the great hall Sir Jasper Levison was 
dealing with the matter with his customary 
crispness “Thev can't hold out. re 
tarvine. Any attempt at rebellion is bo nd 
to be poradic and vain Anvhow, the 
Government will bear the expense of that, 
and a few of them shot 3 
Fankerville held up the little box 
\ few more of them shot-—a few home 
laid Waste they're irving ventlemen, 
— f them, furniture sold up, food and 
fuel hor ind the winter coming 
came from tiie hall The matter 
too ul Ws! ted sil Jasper, 
from chan We represent a large 
bo at ipit a large body \\ 
powe! 
That no reason for tyranny laad 


bawied a up 

It Sir Matthew will allow me, 
chairman proceeded, “1 would gest 
tev pen our cap tal could mas 
correct the inroads upon the re 


We cannot doubt t 


cr iplove 


from 


the 
that 


urees of our 


hat in bulk, 


cametga 


taking them by and ‘large, they have always 
tood by us well 

Pankerville teadily twisted his 
from ne chat to the other all round 


one board tabl and. silently w 


He had la bu lav. It just struck 
that tl yoner he was back in 
e bett But he must ain 


the 


ithdrew 


him 


Camford 


remember 


th | button Phat was useful. He 
must not forget that There was a 4.45 
ss nd a No. 17 bus would take hin 
lirect to the term He pondered th 
er for a moment. It was 4.25 then. It 
\ ld mart rk He « ld do it if 
( t at on 
Ividently the Fates were being good to 
him \ Number 17 had pulled up at the 


oppo ite 


d across 


the 
fell 


flat tyre 


th a 


pondered 


‘Anvhow, 


Jad 


ta Phe mas box 
twisti met the 
fam collapsed w 
cream. 

Perhap t well 
Tankerville, as he sat in his compartment 
‘ Wil ) to Camf ] 
it’ tricky thing to play with I've 
luck so far. but who could tell that it would 
hold?” 


<jJe 


the 


capital and labour Simper paid nm 


Perhaps in 


generously thr 


Ms 


improved relations! 


lip of 


un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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an a Criminal 
ake Good? 


Is it possible for a man who has been to prison to become a decent 


citizen again ? 
the world ? 


HY are criminal 


That they mav be 


sent to prison 
punished. Put 
the question to your friends; the 
majority will give this answer. Fifty years 
ago it would have been a defensible answer. 
Given to-day, it serves only to show how 
slowly old doctrines and traditions die. 


Prison not for Punishment 


Our modern State has virtually aban- 


doned the idea of punishment. 


And rightly. 
The punishment of crime, it may be argued, 
is a matter for God: it comes within the 
province of man onlv in so lar as man may 
be appointed to serve as the agent of the 
higher Power, The es-ential function. of 
the State in reeard to crime is to protect 


itself, to protect the community whose 


ests it the depre lations of 
h Wrol su per Ities as toon 
flicts are deterrent rather than punitive. 


The Duties of the State 


But our modern State gor 


recogniz d \ more and more 
ger to ( nize, that it has duties 
even oblivat , to a harge to those who 
il a the) vil ‘ which it confers. It 
seeks now erely to protect itself against 
the criminal, but to protect the criminal 


against himself, to reform him, and so to 


reclaim him as a useful member of society 


This idea of ree growth. Many 
pe ple t et percely how deeply it 
has taken root, or how important is the 
Stage it mark 0) the road to progres 

Not Vel long avo wrone doer . 
victed, were given no chance of rehabilitat 
Ing themsel ve in ociety: they were sent 


to the gallows for offences which we should 


now term trivia under the system 


ot transportati mn wh ch f lowed, the crim 
inal had little h ype of regainis what he 
had lost: men shipped to the Vie ett] 

ments wer, rarely seen uno ou their old 


haunts, 


Is there Hope for the 
Hopeless ? 


By Jack Adams 


Has he a chance of re-establishing his position in 
The Author says ‘* Yes.” 


In 1853 penal servitude was adopted in 
place of 


penal 


transportation; but a term = of 
servitude, so far from checking a 
man’s criminal inclinations, tended rather 
to contirm them. The effect was to bru 


talize, and the victim, on his discharge 


finding himself under the ban of a hope ess 
social ostracism, and with no one to lend 
him a helping hand, was all too lable to 
return at once te crime. Prisons, in fact, 
were universities where men = sternly and 


laboriously graduated for a criminal career, 


No Longer a University of Crime 


This has now been changed. The prison 


of to-day is not a universitv of crime. It 
is, In intention at anv rate, a school of 
Citize nship for the backward or wavward 


children of the State; and, by reason of 


the development of well-applied, intelligent 
hilanthropy, every man, on leaving prison 

now given at least the opportunity of re 
turning to honest labour, of again becoming 


a respecte 1 and re pectable cit 7en, 


Statistics are apt to be misleading; but 
if the statistics of crime prove anything 
they prove conclusively, that the efforts of 
the reformers of to-day are being wise! 
directed, that crime is actually decrea 
a 11 it men and women whoa generat 
io would have been lost for ever to ( 
state are being re laimed to pel m eful 
functions in life. 

A Difficult Problem 
So stated, the case is simph It may 


eem that we have but to continue 


ws and all will be well But the 


ing lit 
problem really is one of intense difficulty; 
that Utopian state wl Wl criminal 
will make good md i which, t ( ‘ 
C1 will be st unknown, Is r belo 
thre listant h th ruture 
Criminals may be in 
three cla he the habitual 
the casual 
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| 
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these classes constitutes the 
block to the 
logical progress of present-day reforms. It 
skilled 


comers and passe! 


The first of 


most formidable stumbling 


burglars, 


of bad coin, 


includes blackmailers, 


men who 


have calmly, coldly, deliberately 
adopted the profession of crime as othe 
men adopt, say, the profession of law. These 
men caretully calculate and accept the 


risks, and no sooner are they released from 

prison than they begin again to follow their 

calling. 

Can Professional Criminals be 
Retormed ? 


Can criminals of 
claimed to the State? 


this type ever be re- 


Can they ever “make 


good ” as citizens? 
ver despair, 
Such men can be dealt with effectively, the y 


say, only by a reversion to old method 


advanced thinkers 


Some 


More lenient treatment can only tend—in- 
deed, is tending—to increase their activiti 
Sut 
let the 
proved. 
shall have 
the end 


early yet to give a final verdict; the proc 


before we take a re rogressive step, 


failure of 
Preventive detention, of which we 
presently, may in 
blem. It i t 


Oo 


methods } 


pre sent-aday 
more to sa\ 
solve even this pre 
only he SiOW, 

The professional criminal, like the 
yrepared to take risks. He is de 
pre} 


spol 


man, is 


terred, we are told, only when the risks are 
too great, every mat wher ro ) hie 
knew that he must break ne« huntins 
would cease. So with pr ssional crime. 


Sut would hunting continue as a 
hunted had to ride on a 
Preventive detention is a 


in which can hardly do otherw-« 


port il 


ng 
leading re 
poil the sport of the criminal, and 
mal te 


time it may guide even the professi 
in a civilized cor 


al realizat on piace 
munity, 


The Habitual Criminal 


The habitual although not a 


tumbling-block in the path of 


criminal, 


progress a 


a strange moral kink in their nature; crime 
for 


which 


someth! ot the fascination 


Che well 


has them 


drink has for other men 


to-do woman 
alter 


It is appallingly numero 


found guilty of shopliftin | 


time time 15 a « 


minal of this class 


The Fascination of Crime F 

In his book on the “London Police 
Courts Mr. Holmes tells a story whicl 
abundantly illustrate ditticulty of deal 
ing with a criminal of tl tvp \ littl 
man, “about five feet four in height, 
built and i tra ] i 
full of nervous ene: went to Mr. Hol: 

i help. He had just comp i é 

been tenced at dilke t times to twe 
five vears’ imprisonment and penal 
tude for this offence. He w a married 
man, and by trade a bookbinder. 

Mr. Holmes tried to find m work, 
fail 1: po ible employe ot 
eneaging a man with such a record. In 
end, Mr, Holmes provided him with t 
and materials, and set him up in b 
for himself, 

He w 1 spl lid \ ] ( 
not do } 1, 

plentiful. WV 
he vd | wite were 
of their « with thei 

loft d pride of 7 
« lv ¢ t t 

Iwo later that 1 te 
nioht breal 

on him at tl me 
a perverted sense of right ‘ 

iven him. to it 
fascination of 

\ tence of ! ‘ 
him. “You do not know 

hund of times IT ] 
Holmes r } t 
\t the end of t ] 


is the professional, presents a very seriou to his benefactor. Mr. Hol: : t 
problem to the social reformer. Habitual! him up in busine 4 
criminals, for the most part, are poor moral perous as befot Phen vith me pound 
degenerates, deserving more of pity than of of his own honest ear n | | et, 
blame. Some are merely weak. Honest b with a watch and chain and plent od 
nature, they prefer to live honestly—wher tailor-made clothes, with a t 
they can do so ea ily Under pre ure of that prom | him i leper t ° ‘ | 
poverty or other  unfave rable  circum- went to tl uburbs and broke 1 a mean 
tances, they readily fall back to crime, not little hou wher t Ww: my le tol 
once or twice, but rey ated] Some have hin to ecure port ble wood to al thing 
$10 


CAN A CRIMINAL MAKE GOOD? 


value of the money then in hig 
pocket, 


Phe 


an elaborati 


Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908— 


mn of the Borstal system, which 


ad already been succes-fully applied to 
voung otfenders—was de igned largely to 
meet Cases ch as this: The passing of 
this Act marked a deliberate effort on the 
part of the State to cope with the problem 
f the crit tl as distinct from the problem 


ot crime, 


Reformative Treatment 


The pe tent criminal may now be de- 

{ er serving a term of penal servi 

t for hisciplinary and reformative 
treatmen deemed most likely to. fit 
m to earn an honest livelthood. ‘The 


hat Camp Hill, in the Is 


been adapted tor the purpose, 


le of Wight, 


and there 


le EX~( kept tor any period from 
five to t not as a prisoner in jail, 
yu patient hospital 

He ven a varied diet and sufiicient 
re entertainment, He is allowed 
to write and receive letters, 
even to elve V ts I{e is taueht a trade. 
lle ca money, nd is allowed to buy 
m for himself —tobacco, fruit, 

( it ! he ears, 
\ e end of his “cure” he is not 
rned a t in the world to fend for him- 
was the convict of old; he is handed 
ver to the care of the Central Association, 

el tion of the Prison Com 
) ‘ iblished 1 Igit to render 
e help souls, 

Oflice \ ation will already 
ve to tind actical help to 
him, and in the great majority of 
: ate rding to the most recent report 
t 1 \ tion, “the help so given its 
t eda tepping- stone 
to an honest mode of Ite Statistics con- 
firm tl tater t. In ietit no fewer than 
e A The t ete last year 


it i 
irse. | hundred of them 
\ 1 re-convicted But pro- 
‘ ‘ ble pre eine made 
t 1 last vear, 275 had 
| ent ral 


Forsotten How to Use Knife and Fork 


Consider the case of our bookbinder when 
he Was released after serving his three years’ 


sentence. this 


business 


For three man had 
off all and social 
interests, had been denied all opportunity 
of exchanging ideas, had not even seen his 
reflection in a mirror. When he returned to 
Mr. Holmes he was little more than a brute. 
He had forgotten even how to use knife and 
fork, 


years 


been cut from 


In those days a thousand or more men 
were released annually in this condition. 
There was no official organization to help 
them. How many can have been so lucky 
as to find a benefactor 


binder’s ? 


such as our book- 
Social pariahs, with the flowers 
of manhood—love, honour, and truth—deaad 
within them, stifled by the weeds of furtive 
suspicion and low cunning, can we wonder 
not that 
returned 

Hope, 


so many, but that so few 
to crime? 
self-respect, 


of them 


work—these 


are the 
things which save the criminal. If the 
flame of hope can be kept burning in him 


during his imprisonment, if his self-respect 


can be preserved, if work can be found 
for him on his discharge, we need not 
despair. The criminal can “make good.” 


More often than not he will “make good.” 


An Ex:-Criminal gets £1.000 a Year 


A. few bright, intelligent 
young fellow, who was doing well in his 
yielded to 

improper use 


years 


ago a 


profession, 
and 


money, 


sudden temptation 
of his employer's 
He was sentenced to a 
isonment, 


made 
long term 
of impr 
\ friend of his mother, who happened to 
know the Governor, contrived to visit him 
This 
sympathy or 
the 
love, that she still trusted him, would wel- 
come him on his rel 


‘| his gave 


in prison. friend showed no misguided 
sentimentality; he 


lad of 


simply 


assured his mother’s unchanged 


ase, 


him hope his self- 
his release, the young man 


o this friend, 


and sav ed 


asked. 
to the world.” 
‘Be patient,’ was the reply. “Watch 


papers. 


feel 


not vo 


out 1n 
You may see an advertise- 
ment that will help you.” 


[wo days later the young man came back 


with a telegram in his hand He had 

wered an advertisement and had been 

mi 1 urgently to keep an appointment 
wit prospec Live emplover, 


What am I to do he asked go 
» explain what has happened, 
shall be kicked out.” 


have t 


ind 


respect 
wont 
\ 
g 
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truth 
be Lit ved 


He was advised the whole 
frankly He did », and he 
trusted. 


lo-day that man is earning £1,000 a year. 


Was 


and 


He is in charge of a big engineering unde 


has many men working under 


him 


If all employer vere as that employer 


how much easier would be the task of the 

sociation of whose efforts we have already 
spoke ) ind o the aid societies which, 
or milar link strive to help 
those discharged from local prisons, 

Phe bulk of our criminal population, of 
course, is to be found in local prisons 
These men, both by virtue of their number 
and by virtue of their conditions, call tor 
a system of after-care more thorough ever 
than that applied to convict In many 


but rather 


standing on 


Case> the \ are not criminal 


potential criminals. They are 
the border line Which 


will they turn: 


out of prison em 
filled with 


Society, 


ip verse de re to adopt a catce! of crime 
ind » avenge limself on those who have 


work and broken up his 


home If tought in the right wav by men 
who understand the problem, these tenden 
ci Cal be ove roome, 


iT-respect, work— these 


thing the « n order to 
make :” 3 e world practical m 
pathy not) maudlin I rie ality And 
these t th which aid societic 
pp \\ eve 1 ble, a man 
m el he is servin 
te W heneve it) pe ible, work 
i 1 mi ¢ di-charge 
] Ved 5 Were place 1 yobs. Hlow 
ol 1 ive d work for 
then ve 1 tecth ol popular preyu 


of the 


conitm 


largely a herit isc 
prison life tended to 

ine linations. the 
fluence of our modern system becomes more 


This prejudice is 


days when 


criminal reforming in- 


generally known, the prejudice will weaken, 


and men who have sinned against the com 


munity will tind it easicr to atone for the 
past. 

But we must beware lest we make their 
path too easy. Crime is abhorrent to the 
State, and cannot be tolerated, lo tolerate 


Phe balane 


DelWween sever 


to encourage anarchy. 
must be evenly maintained 


and sympathy. 


Disease or Social Evil? 


Crime is either a disease or an evil aris 
the d SC ast 


ultimate 


ing from social conditions, 


medical science must find the 
remedy. Social science 
cat 


the social evil. - 
Much of the crime in thi 


traced to two causi unemployment and 
drink. When trade is good, money plen- 
titul. Much of this money is squandered on 
drink. Drink leads men into bad company. 
Bad company leads them io crime 

When trade is bad, man en are thrown 
out of employment. Just as the man with 
nothing to do and with money to = sper 
take too easily to vice, o the man with 
nothing to do and with no money to spend 
falls too casily a victim crime, 

The Wal demonstrated many suspected 
truths, but none so clearly as this. During 
the Wat labour condition Were Casy 
drink hard to get the tw factors W y 
make for crime were simultaneously in ab 
ance. What was the result I 114 the 
laily average in ( i prisons Was 
14,000, In 1919 it fell to 5 

\ solution to the problem of dt nk al 
unemployment, if ever it be found, wi! 
olve many of the problem ot our nati 


tain 
| 
| 
1 to eradi- 
trv can be 
Many a@ man come 
The Three Essentials 
Hope, are the 
«lic lif 
ZR LOY 
Zi oP | 
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The Joy of 
_ the Faithful 


T was Mary Dakin who made Nathan 


He was 
only seventeen, and he was the fourth 


Moore decide to go to Canada. 


son of John Moore, who lived at High 
Gill. This was a small farm of rather 
impoverished land, rented by the Moores 
for generations, and now it had to be 


divided between four young men, all bent 


upon staying at the old place—until the 
fair day when Nathan became convinced 
that life without Mary would lose all its 
jov; and then Nathan cut himself away 


love of land for the in- 
voman, and 


from the inherited 
herited decided that a 


than the “ High 


love ot 

desert with Mary 

Gill without her. 
He Wwe 


evening in 


Was better 
nt straight to his father that same 
Old ic hn Moore had been 
ut help, so that his four Jads 
could enjoy the fair. He w: 
the yard, followed by h 


log. He had 


June. 


milking with 

coming across 
favourite sheep 
his e 


got 


on some sheep 


hat were rambling over a broken stone 


on the hillside. 


‘Father, said the young man, 
\ve \\ hat 

‘T’se courtin 

John Moore laid down a can and whistled, 


pproval. 


a lone low whistle of dis 
‘Name t’ lass! ” 


“Mary Dakin 


had last day of your courtin’ 
then, ve young impertinent child! Ye twa 
eldest brothers hasn't got settled yet! Gang 
oop t’ hillside and fettle that wall!” 

“Ave—in a bit! But se still) courtin’ 
Mary.” 

“She’s nae fortune, and ve'll have none.’ 

“Mar’s a fortune in hersel 

“Rubbish!” said his” father “said 


and thee brothers is 


avin’ t’ same o’ their lassies, and thev’re 


ordinary women—nowt no different 
from t eneral mak’ of them! 

Nathan said hing; | whistling to 
the dog, ran p the hillside to mend the 


His father 


grin of amusement: 


him ego with a 


in owt 


undertakes! He's a caution, is our 


} 


as 
7 


A Breach of Promise Case 
By 
Watson Dyke 


But when his youngest boy came back 


from the wall mending 


he walked straight 
he kitchen where the farmer was sit- 
with the other The work 
Was over, so the kitchen hearth was cleaned 
up and Mrs. in the 
big oak chair with the red cushion. Thomas 
was reading the Yorkshire Post. Richard, 
who hated letters, was playing with a 
puppy and an old hat; 
reading “The Parish Magazine” in a slow, 
lrawling voice, interrupted continually by 
his mother’s exclamations of interest. 

Nathan the middle of the 
flagged kitchen, and exclaimed: 

want all 
earnest as I alwavs is 
of It is verv educat 
off Canada 


Dakin’s mv sweetheart.” 


into 


ting sons, day’s 


Moore was knitting 


young 


and Robert was 


into 
I'se 
Love's made a man 
i 


Mary 


you to listen, for in 


' 


love! 
and 


we, ive i 


to in t’ mornin’, 


Robert dropped “The Parish Magazine ” 


and sidled down in his « until his neck 


micht cool it!” suggested Richg 


puppy. 


“Hard 


cure for 


wark and rough 


children’s fancies,” said 
doubling over his papet 
at his brother, 
“Mebbe tha’s felt 
Nathan; “mebbe thy 
outreached thv sense o’ 
Thomas laughed goo 
Moore said sorrowfully 
‘[’se 
thee than ony feckless lass cud! 
And she 


sat down on the chair nearest the 
oven and began to weep bitterly. 


theesel’.” said 
comfort has 


that 
sens 
love 


l-naturedly and Mrs, 


sure thee mother’s done more 


John Moore rose up and pulled the whi 


kers that grew under his chin, Then he 
burst out: 

T’ wav ‘at our Nathan has spoken oop 
pleases me rarely. He may not have a 
hair on his face, with but t? smooth cheek 
of a lass: but t’?’ way that he’s answered 
all our lads is simply grand! And if 


las 


, reached the top of the frame 
*Mebbe she’ll not wait of thee!” he said. 
’ “That doesn’t hinder love,” said Nathan. 
rs lifting the old hat away from the expectant 
lisa ties is best 
e said. Thomas, 
ing slyly 
| 
for 
was to wed anothe fore he'd getten 
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back—he’d have made a home for hissel’— 
t’ main job wad be dune! Conny, lad, 
I’se gie thee twenty pund in t’ morn, to tak’ 
thee across t’ seas and to buy land wi!” 
So saying, John Moore crossed the 


kitchen 


floor, opened the drew 
out a leather bag, and began count.ng out 
the money. 

The next day Nathan set out for Canada. 
Mary not only 


booke a se, 


saw him as far as the 
station, but travelled with him = to the 
Nearest junction. Flere the last good-bve 
was said, with the courage that is born ot 
love. They stood on the high windy plat 
form of the little country junction. She 
with tears in her eyes but a firm lip. He 
with a blundering speech that betrayed his 
heart. 


“Ye'll write t’ first minute ye land to 
shore?” said Mary. 
“Aye, lass—sure! It's nowt! A jour- 


ney’s nowt! I reckon nowt on’t! I’se got 
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ten my mind fixed on t’ job of makkin’ ¢’ 
home.” 
“Aye—home! ” 


said Mary, with a quiver- 


ing lip. varra bad to be folk, 


Nathan! ” 
Here’s 


po 


train!’ said Nathan uneasily, 
as if he saw an executioner’s axe 


“Fare ye 
weel, Mary--and 


remember t’ bond.” 


‘“*What does it matter to you?’ 
she cried. ‘It ain't your business 
to know what I think of you!’ 


“Ave, Nathan. Remember it yersel’! 
We're both of us nobbut young folk, but 


we're not flip flaps ! Good-bye, lad! Tha) 
find thy Yorkshire lass when tha cooms 
whoam.” 

They kissed quickly and vigorously, and 
then Nathan scrambled 
Husied himself with his bageage 
feelings), and gave Mary 
the last signal. 


into the carriage, 
to hide his 


a cheery wave as 


CHAPTER Il 


was a hot afternoon, and the thick- 
‘rowing grass of the praini waved like 
the sea. Nathan had been cultivating 


corn all day, and was covered with dust. 
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Now that the evening had come it was pos- 
sible to stand out of doors without a hand- 
kerchief to cover the back of the neck. 
There was blue sky everywhere, and there 
had been this radiant sunlight for many 
1 roses that blossomed so 
It was the 


days. The 
thickly were at their very best. 
last day of cultivating. 

Nathan was very solemn, for it was his 
birthday and he was twenty-seven. He had 
been wonderfully successful and could speak 


ot a bankit 


account, and was almost in 
White. Every 
thing looked prosperous as far as the out- 
side goes, and yet Nathan felt gloomy for a 
man who had life before him. 


partnership with Valma 


He came into the farmhouse kitchen with 
Slow steps, and vet an attractive scene was 
there for his benefit. The big kitchen table 
was set in gala fashion, and all the advan- 
tages of farm livine had contributed to the 
table. Anna Te rry Whuote, the farmer's onlv 
daughter, clapped her hands when she saw 


the Englishman 
She w i tall, slender girl, with fiery 
dark eve Het father called her the 


“Comet,” and Nathan had a name of. his 


n f he wl was gentler; she was 
the “Gazelle to } 

‘Work : t to be mentioned again this 

ht f \nna * You’ve just to make 

plete \ ion ¢ it Poppa’s gotten 
lohnr Schweitzer to milk—and after 
\ h: | 

She stopped short and surveyed Nathan’s 

Na Vo t vexed Shi 
drew rer to 

\ \1 It is real eude on vou to 
mak to-do for me | happy eneuf 

Ant th t ( ind ] Ove 
some piec { « which were frvin 
t! | | 

( Noatha I don't 
bl f fox quiet It mighty 

‘ with mv testi 
It will hee home all the 

No ) \ Te eleven vears in 

th doe ' t to a ma nature! Ave 

Anna but proceeded with 
the } eparation fo pper. It was Valmat 
White who was the next to rally the York 
hiren ! 

What bonnet?” he 


Vhi youl 
asked Nathan when he came to the suppet 


table. “You ain’t as hearty as you were a 
year ago. Tired of us? ” 

“Nay!” cried Nathan. “How could I 
tire? Treatment I’se gotten from you and 
your doughter has been summat wonderful. 
I’se a quiet mak’ o’? man—that’s all! ” 

“That won’t wash!” said Valmar White, 
going out in the open air of that lovely 
spring evening. “He and the girl have 
quarrelled,” he muttered, “and she’s the 
best actor.” 

\nna was thinking hard, and after she 
had washed up and found Nathan standing 
in a dream, with his face towards the stove, 
and his mind far beyond it, she said to him : 

“Ain't you overdue with your letter to 
Mary Dakin? ” 

He started: “It’s a terrible job writing 
a letter,’’ he said at last. 

“Mary’s quit writing, ain’t she? ” 
Anna. 

“ Aye, she has: 
for me.” 


asked 
that makes it a lot harder 


* Maybe she thinks you're cold, and she’s 
coolin’ off to provoke you.” 

“Nav—it’s just her quiet way.” 

“Git that letter of to-night,” said Anna, 
“and then vou’ll feel better.” 

‘] wish tha’d write it for me, Anna.” 

‘Tl could spin like a top if it was a girl’s 
letter! ” 

‘| wish tha’d spin it to me,” said Nathan 
suddenly, 

‘You should spin it to the right woman!” 
“And then 
would be easy for her to spin back.” 


cried Anna with flashing eyes. 


“And it wouldn't be easy for you to spin 
to me, Anna—is that what you mean? In 
what wav do I displease you Tell me, 


tell me!” 


\nna! For goodness’ sa 

\nna had moved quickly from him as he 
approag hed her in his agitation. She stood 
by the open door, her head thrown back, 

‘What does it matter to vou?” she cried. 
It ain't vewr business to know what | 

What's more, I ain’t agoin’ 
1 don’t blame Marvy for stoppin’ 
If 1 went with a fellow I’d expec 
him to show some determination, It’s time 
vou went home and married Mary! ” 

Anna ran down the porch steps and sat 
on the last of them. She had flung her sun 
bonnet awav from her, and the wind had 
taken it into the field of corn which Nathan 
\ deep colour was in 
her cheeks. and Nathan felt his” heart 
faster as he came down the steps 


had been cultivating 


throbbins 


and observed it. 
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“Anna!” he cried. 
She shook her head violently, 


*Go!” she called. “I don't want to 
speak to you,” 
“Anna! Just for once! Listen to me! 


It's my birthday! 


“Trading on your birthday! I don’t 
want to hear you speak—until you've 
written to Mary.” 

She turned as she said these last words 
and spoke them slowly. Her brown eyes 


suddenly filled with tears. 

Nathan's He 
leaned towards her, clasping her hands, and 
exclaimed : 


face underwent a change. 


“Anna, my love, my idol! Her that’s 
served me in all my darkest hours and seen 
me thro’ my Anna! 
sake, don’t send me back to Mary. 
you, lass 


worst ight. For heaven’s 
] love 
I love you more than mysel’! ” 
Anna went very pale. 

“Leave my hands go! ” 


If 


she cried, 


you respec’ me! 
He ved. 
“Tl never respec’ you if you don't go 


back to Mary.” 

‘Lass, I can’t! I love you every 
bit of my It’s different wi’ Mary. 
She was like a li’le pictur’ that pleased a 
bairn, but ve’re t’ varra life o’ me life! 
Anna! She'll git it! Prythee heed 
me, lass! I'se thee wi’ my hands and 
lak’ me, lass! 
I wasalad. Pry 
fault and 


with 
nature, 


ower 


heart and soul! 


n seventeen, 


feet, wi’ me 
I] was 
have 


love the 


thee, merey on me bairn’s 
man, Anna! ” 

She had turned away her head from him 
and the 
ribbon corn. Their voung leaves were shin- 
like swe light, 
and took the regularity of an army’s instru 
Natha 
continued hu kily 


was looking towards long rows of 


ing rds in the clear evening 


minute and then 


Anna, 


ments Waited a 


' 


my love! Vv 


all t? hour we've worked tovether by t’ 
rows we've borne 

‘Stop ! * che cried, he rose to het 
feet again. Her face was full of anguish 


“Can ye forget who sent you so 


you might meet 
N ithar 


far, that 
again 
did not pe ik 


He implore d Anna 


with his eve She would not look at 
him, and spoke in a low, hurried tone of 
voice 
‘Nathan, T yer more than ever 
pec’ed a b 1}] t' Be a man! 
Nathan, IT could never forget Mary awaitin’ 
there, back in the Old Country Never! 


Nathan = stumbled 
answered her, 

“Anna, [ll go! I'd go through the jaws 
©’ death for your good word. 
li’le hand for a 
what I'll do.” 

Anna gave him her hand, and, kissing it, 
Nathan said in a low voice: 

“T’ll say no more to thee, lass; I'll show 
thee what t’ influence of-a gude woman will 


up the steps 


and 


Gie me that 
I'll tell 


minute and you 


do to tv heart of a common mon.” 


CHAPTER III 


NEAT undersized man, sunburnt look- 
ing, and with a good deal of beard, 
was walking up and down the Liver- 

pool landing staye. 
It was Robert Moore, awaiting the arrival 
of his brother, and he did not recognize the 


stalwart Canadian until the pioneer had 
spoken, 
“Robert! 1 @uess you don’t knaw me.” 
“Conny, lad,” said Robert, it’s thee- 


scl?! Well, to be 
how’ 


sure, tha’s thriven! 


father? 


“Wonderful! Mother's deat shook him 
i bit. Thomas's childer is gittin’ oop into 
big folk, and one of them like what tha 


ust d to be Ny 


Mary-—Mary Dakin? 


* was wonderin’ when tha’d be coomin’ 
to her--hasn’t tha gotten wed theesel’? 

There was of excitement in 
Nathan’s voice, as he said 


* Perhaps Mary 1s We 1: 
“Nay, she’s f: 
‘Folks all sav that she’s varra 
Th 


and as het 


Robert 
faithful 


commercial wantin’ het 


\ bird in the 


Wa a rich 

mother said, 

is worth twa in t’ bush, 

like, but Marvy stuck to thee 
Did she? ” said Nathan in a deep voice. 
‘Ave, the [ 

rother said 


referring to thee 


! 
y coom of a faithful stock. Poor 
ywhen she heard aboot 


When the two brothers left the train at 


Askar station, Nathan wa urprised at the 
matiness of everything and at the careful 
a and pains which people put into all 
their labour, even if it were but a gate. 
‘T thought that paddock a big field when 
1 left home aid Nathan: “now IT think 
ita lle un 
T wadn'’t a’ coom f Vd bee 
t rel 


Father t’ return,” 
Nathan 
And Marv: expo tul.ate ] 2obert. 
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“Aye, Mary!” said Nathan in a still 
drier voice. 

They were now going up the fields to 
High Gill. The wild roses were nodding 
in the evening breeze, and to Nathan came 
a vision of some deeper tinted wild roses 
that grew in the prairie grass near Anna’s 
home. This kept him perfectly silent until 
he saw his father, standing outside the stone 
porch of the farmhouse, 

“Great 
father ? 


Scott,” he said, “is this my 
How he has failed! ” 

The old man was leaning on a stick, his 
silver hair was waving in the wind; his 
lean, attenuated features showed the atti- 
tude of the eager listener. 

“Aye, he’ll look different,’ said Robert, 
rubbing his blue cuff against his sunburnt 
whiskered face. “See! Yon’s Thomas’ 
wife’s washin’, hingin’ to dry—it’s a big 
wash—all for yan day like! But she’s a 
hearty body.” 

Nathan did not hear this, for his father, 
who had recognized footsteps, was coming 
to meet him. The home-comer ran forward 
and caught his father by both hands, kissing 
him vehemently on the forehead. The old 
man clung to his youngest born. 

“Aye, connies! It’s our Nathan!” he 
said. 

Then Thomas canre out, looking silver- 
brown about the top of his head and the 
upper part of his moustache. He shook 
hands with Nathan. 

“There’s an air of wealth aboot thee,” 
he said to his youngest brother. “I can 
tell tha’s dune well. We’re just at same 
spot as on t’ day when tha made thee grand 
speech to us aboot Mary. All t’ same, I 
doesn’t envy thee, cut off from civilization. 
How much hasta gotten in t’? bank?” 

“And how mony bairns o’ these is thine, 
Thomas?” 

‘T’ main lot of ‘em,’ said Thomas. “I’se 
nine o’ them, and it’s a job.” 

“V’se poorer off than thee,’ said Nathan, 
“for I’ve nowt but brass, and tha’s gotten 
childer of thee ow 

“Tha’s gotten a Mary waitin’ of thee, 
spokken of by all v lads in t’ dale‘as ‘?’ 
faithful woman’! ” 

“Aye,” said Nathan, “but 
Richard ? » 

Richard was washing his face in a tin 
dish in the back kitchen. 
speak to his brother. 

“And 


whar’s ow 


He came out to 


how’s Jane Buskin?” inquired 


Nathan suddenly. 
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“She’s much t’ same,” said Robert, “I'll 
be seeing her to-night, and I’ll tell her you 
asked after her.” 

Thomas’s wife was too busy washing to 
appear, but Richard’s wife had tea ready. 
Nathan sat down to ham and eggs, served 
on the old blue willow plate, and was 
waited on by the bright eyes of Thomas's 
nine children. Somehow he felt far away 
from his brothers. It was only his father 
who was left to him out of the changes 
made by time. 

“Sup, lad, sup! 


” 


the old man kept say- 
ing. “Git supped before tha talks! ” 

“Tha’ll be visitin’ t’ kirk garth to- 
night? ” inquired Richard’s wife. 

“Aye?” said Nathan. “Is mother laid 
on t’ east side? ” 

“By thee Aunt Miriam,” said Richard's 
wife. 

“Aye, aye, I’se sune be wi’ her!” said 
the old man. “I’se not long for here. I’se 
just been waitin’ to see our Nathan, and 
now lI’se gang in peace.” 

“T’se be back soon, father! cried 
Nathan. “I'll just go to t’ kirk and coom 
strite back again.” 

“Nay, surely!” said Richard’s wife. 
“Tha’ll mak theesel’ talk o’ town, Tha 
maun sce Mary first!” 

-“Aye, Mary first!” repeated Nathan, re- 
turning eagerly to the game he had been 
playing—with a handkerchief and Thomas’s 
baby. 

When Nathan had spent some time by his 
mother’s grave he was met by his brothers 
at the stile end. 

“Tt’s a grand old-fashioned evening,” he 
said; “yan of t’ right'sort.” He looked at 
the view up the dale as he spoke these 
words, 

“But we'll not keep thee,” said Robert; 
“tha maun git to Mary before it is owe1 
late.” 

Nathan sat on the stile and gazed at his 
mother’s grave. 

“Has Dickie Spybank gotten his hay 
in?” Richard remarked. 

“He finishes to-night,’ said Robert. 

“All t’ Metcalfes has gotten hay housed 
—they’re an early tot are t’ Metcalfes 
ower early!” Richard continued, 

“But they’ve housed some that wesn’t fit 
to be housed,” put in Robert. 

“Tr’ll be t’ flower service next Thurs- 
day,” said Richard. “They say _ that 
Tommy—Long ‘Tommy—isn’t lettin’ his 


childer show.” 
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“And what's that for?” 


said Thomas, 
taking his pipe from his mouth to make this 
remark. “To save t’ brass?’ 

“Ave, that’s what they say!” said 
Richard, 

Nathan felt that all this was far away 
from him. He wondered if he had ever 
been a part of it; when the prairie farm, 
the home of Anna, was the only real thing 
in the world, 

“Well,” he said, looking at Robert, “fare 
well for the present. I’se off to see Mary.” 

“I was wondering when tha’d move,” said 
Robert, sitting down under the wall and 
bringing out his pipe. 

Nathan crossed two fields and then came 
to a stream, running sharply and cheerily 
between green dock leaves and grey crags. 
Stones made an casy way for feet amidst 
the trickling of sparkling brown water. 
Here Nathan.stood in wonderment. A misty 
remembrance, fragrant like a whiff of lilac, 
was all that was left of an attachment that 
had uprooted his life. He wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow as he muttered, 
‘A mon’s love is as different from a lad’s 
as t’ ocean from a li’le beck.” 

There was an ash tree on the other side 
of the beck that spoke eloquently of long 
ago. Nathan gazed at it now as though it 
were the signal of his death. 

He walked up to the garden and entered 
it. The sun was pouring down upon the 
ripening gooseberric 
children playing, and a woman had picked 
up a baby who had fallen on the era 


There were some 


He looked twice at this woman and <aw 


that it was Mary She looked at him and 
went crimson, but did not stay to greet 
him: she ran into the hou e; 

Nathan went to the children. A strange 
mad hope beat in his bosom. 

“Was that your mother, my bairns? ” he 

most called out 

Nay,” said the oldest girl; “it is our 
Mary. She’s ha te to u like he 


a Dakin and we are ( ft 
to the house door He 
did not like to knock, for he knew that ch: 


had seen him Hh tood there about five 


Nathan went up 


ine is de j 
count his d pair in the beat 


Marv! Thar’s a visitor! 
Thea Mary came. She wa crimson a 
the peoni rrowinw in the arden, and her 


under lip was trembling as though = shi 


wanted to cry. She was stouter than she 
used to be, and her hair was a darker gold; 
but there was not another line in her fore- 
head. It was like the brow of a baby. 

“Mary!” said Nathan, holding out his 
hand. She put out her hand stiffly. He 
felt instinctively that kissing ought to be 
natural under. the cir¢ umstances, but both 
of them drew slightly away from one 
another, 

“Sit down,” she said coldly. 

Nathan sat down, and then his eyes met 
those of the mother. 

“I’m glad that tha’s coom, Nathan,” said 
she. “Our Mary’s waited long eneuf, how- 
iver! I'll be glad to think she'll be wed 
before tv? leaves fall.” 

* Aye,” said Nathan. 

The word “wedding ” suggested a cur- 
tain falling, and the young people started 
as though they had been shot, 

The mother looked in perplexity at the 
lovers. 

“Ye'll want to be by yourselves?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

“It doesn't matter,” said Mary; “we 
have -no sec rets.” 

“Well, you maun git used to yan 
another, for you’ve each changed,” con- 
tinued the mother. “T’ parlour’s damp 
How wad it be to walk to Heddlestor 
Gill? » 


‘Nathan can please hissel’! ” said Mary 

“Aye, then we will,” said Nathan. 

“T can see that tha’s in gude_ circum 
stances,” continued the mother, looking at 
Nathan’s gold watch-chain. 

“Aye,” said Nathan. 

“Tha maun stick to him.” said Marv’s 


hat 


mother, as the girl was putting on her hat 


and yacket. “And don’t look so dowlv! 
Men can’t abide sadness, and tha’s lost val 
rich man and tha mus‘n't lose another.” 

knaw what's right.’ said Marv. 

So at eight o’clock Nathan found himself 
walking in silence by Marv’s side, nearing 
the famous waterfali where love had made 
a man of him. It was such a fine evening 
that all the leave 


were pictured avainst the green banks ol 


stood out as though thes 


the ill, and long before they reached the 
water side Mary was tired 

“We can talk here,’ she said, sitting 
down on the stile lead ne to the top of the 
fall, and looking sadly at the forget-me- 
nots growing at her feet. 

‘Your mother seems to want the wedding 


to be over: Nathan said. 
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$65 
mother. ‘Men can’t abide sadness’’’ 
“She does,” said Mary. 

“Then I’m ready at t’ same time as thee, 
Mary.” 

“I’m agreeable to your wishes, Nathan.” 
“V’se anxious to git back to my own 
place,” said Nathan, 

“T wish tha’s stop here,” said Mary. 
“V’se lost interest here,’ said Nathan, 
“and a man dwindles when he ceases busi- 
ness.” 

Mary sighed. 

“We might be wed in three weeks? ” 
suggested Nathan. 

“Tt’ll do,” said Mary. 

Having settled it, Nathan tried to think 
of some more cheerful subject, so he said: 
“We've grand doings in Canada in 
summer.” 

“T don’t care if you do,” said Mary. 
Nathan looked at her, but bore up. 

prairie’s full 0’ 
flowers,” 


beautiful wild 


“Tt sounds varr- lonely,” said Mary. “I 
fancy I’se cry ivery day; I’se a far greater 
crier than I used to be, Nathan. 1 think 
it’s weakness.” 

They began to walk back again, but 
slowly and silently, When they came to a 
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And don’t look so dowly!’ said Mary’s 


Crawn by 
W:imot Lunt 


gate into the gill they found a man just 
about to open it. , 

Mary went crimson again and began to 
igh and look frightened. 

Nathan opened the gate first, and wanted 
to let the well-dressed stranger pass 
through; but the man said “No” 
and turned away from the gate. 

“Is the man mad?” said Nathan, smiling 
for the first time that evening. 

“Tf it’s mad to love me, then tha’s twa 
mad folk—thee and him!” said Mary bit- 
terly. 

Nathan looked after him with longing 
eves. Then he bit his lip. 

“He’s a gude-looking mon, Mary,” he 


fiercely, 


said, 

‘He’s handsome,” said Mary. 

“Aye, he’s unusually handsome!” said 
Nathan. 

“And he isn’t going to the wilds of 
America! ” put in Mary. 

She had clasped her hands, and was 
gazing imploringly into Nathan’s face; but 
re could not realize what was coming to 
him. 

“He'd mak’ a fine husband, would yon! ” 


cried Marv. “And he asked me and I said 
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Nay,’ for I’d promised missel’! Ye shud 
have takken me out wi’ ye, lad—that’s what 
ye shud a’ done! And he’s gone—and 
mother said he’d niver return—and she said 
that ye wadn’t, neither—and ye’re both on 
yer landed! ” 

“He’s a better mon than me,” 
Nathan; “he’s a grand mon is 
nicest I iver clapped me eyes on! ” 

“Aye, he is!” said Mary. “But I pro- 
mised thee and I’se keep my word. But 
vou Shad a-takken me wi’ thee, lad, and we 
cud a’ striven together, But I’se hold to me 
word! ” 

“Nay, I'se not let thee!” cried Nathan. 
“Tha maun hae t’ mon ’at thee loves! ” 

“Tha’s ower gude natured, Nathan, and 
tha'll mebbe feel it more than tha thinks! ” 

“Feel it or not, I’ll mak’ thee happy! ’ 
ried Nathan, now greatly excited. “He's 
t’ finest chap 1 I never seed a 
nicer chap in t’ owd or t’?’ new world. I'll 
mak’ that man happy.” 


said 
yon-t’ 


iver seed 


tut I cannot let thee do so much 
crossin’ t’ ocean and all that.” 
“Crossin’ t’ ocean!” cried Nathan. 
‘That's been nothing! I’se made up my 
mind to see that chap happy. Bide here 


and I'll fetch him back. 
iver 


He’s t’ nicest chap 
face that’s fairly beau 
tiful and he deserves t’ whole world, to m\ 


es 


thinkin 


seed—he’s a 


A quarter of an hour later the two men 
The commercial 
opening a pouch bag and 
They 
hands when they 

‘T thank you again and again for your 
chivalry and unselfishness ! 
mercial. 


returned. traveller was 
producing to 
bacco. each other’ 


were wringing 


came up to Mary. 


cried the com 
‘You are one of Nature’s noble 
men,” 


‘And my happiness is complete to-night, 


cried Nathan. “When we love we should 
be mated. [’se niver be the mon to part 
true lovers I’se ower much belief in 

Mary ran to Nathan and kissed him. The 
commercial felt in hi pockets to see if he 
had anvthing he could give Nathan. It 
was a fruitless search 

‘T’ll send you a gift, Mr. Moore!” he 
aid * Something to take back to Canada.” 

‘Nay, it’s your weddin’, not mine 
cried Nathan. “Now T’ll not spoil your 


joy wi my presence. So good-bye ! » Good- 


lover waved 
Nathan ran home Th 


hands, 


their and 


three, brothers met 


him. They were standing among the wall. 
flowers on the flags. 

“How’s Mary?” asked Robert. 

“T’ folks can tell t’ weddin’ day is fixed 
by Nathan’s face,” said Richard, 

“Aye, it’s gone up like a weather glass,” 
said Thomas, 

“T’se lost her,” said Nathan calmly. 
“She’s passed me ower for a better chap 


nor me—a commercial—as fine a mon as 
iver trod in shoc-leather! ” 
“Connies, lad! Tha taks it weel!” 


cried Richard. 

“Ower wee! to be natural! ” said Robert. 

“Nay, it’s natural eneuf,” said Thomas. 
“Tt is sike an outburst o’ natural joy that 
I’se mak an oath on't, he'll hev a lass in 
America! ” 

“Tt is true,” said Nathan, sitting down on 
a chair; “I feel like a mon that’s had a 
new life given away to him.” 

“Tha was always lucky,” said Robert bit- 
terly; “tha had t’ knack of gettin’ into t’ 
right groove somehow ! It'll be years before 
Jane and I can git wed.” 


<se 


It was when the prairie was brown and 
eedy, and at that time of vear when th 
grows dry and rustling, that Anna 


White began to wonder when Robert would 


return to Canada. She gathering 
al ple ; om the floor of the orc} ard ¢ 
afternoon in September, and thinking these 
matters out, when she heard the sound of 
heels coming rapidly over the dry 


ground. Cloud t heralded t 
arrival of a fast-driven and Valmat 


\W\ hite ha te ned to open t! e vara o ite. 


Anna watched from the background of 


of brown dus he 


apple leaves and apples, until she heard 
a familiar voice 
Dropping her basket, she ran into th 
yard. 
“Where Mary? ” she called. 
“Mary?” cried Valmat “Mary? He 
ain't thinkin’? of Wary! //is Mary’s called 
inva’ Ain't you aware of it, Miss Eve?” 
Nath threw the reins into the hands of 
his future father-in-law and turned to the 
I've done your will, Anna; and now it’s 
a question, W 1 do mine 
Valmar White walked off with the horses 
Phat’s the genuine article,” he said 
“There ain’t more than two in the whole 


creation when a man and woman's fixin’ to 


et pliced 


n’ to 


A New Entente Cordiale 


Anglo-French Animosities: Their Cause, Effect 
and Remedy 


By E. Stewart Smith 


OT many days ago I watched a 

battle-scarred French soldier ap 

proach the Cenotaph in Whitehall 
and reverently lay on the pediment a beauti- 
ful floral wreath. For a moment he stood 
there with bowed head, as one who prayed; 
then he saluted and went on his way. 


Brothers Still 


That soldier was the deputy of a regiment 
of Poilus who had fought side by side with 


our troops in the darkest days of the war. 
His was no mere formal homage to the 
Glorious Dead, for the British warrior and 
the French are brothers still: the Poppies 
of France are the hallowed token of the 


mingling of their blood, 


The Anglo-French Entente is safe 
guard of the peace so hardly won, and if 
we would make that Entente permanent it 
must ever be a union of hearts as well a 
hands, founded upon affection as well as 
policy. 

Yet I fear there are sinister forces abroad 
to-day that menace the sacred Entente. 
rh 


Futile, I believe, they will prove, thoug 
akin they seem to forces that during the 


war and the first few months 


undoubtedly at wor k. 


of peace Were 


The Barrier 


In those days it fell to my lot, undet 
the auspices of the .M.C.A., to minister 
to the social needs of the British and the 
French, and by the promotion of games, 


sports and competitions, concerts and 
dramatic entertainments, I strove to weld 
the two races together. It was often very 


difficult, so stubborn seemed the barriet 
that separated them 

I propose therefore to ask and answet 
three portentou questions, and in so doing 
I shall endeavour to *nothi g extenuate or 
aught set down in malice.” 


1, Of what material was that strange 
international barrier made up? 


2. How came tt to be erected 
3. By what power can it be demolished : 


Firstly, then, in the words of the preacher, 
of what clements did that barrier—real or 
imaginary—consist? On this subject I 
speak that I do know and testify that I have 


seen, 


L’Entente terrible 


I have heard our own soldier pianists in 
Y.M.C.A. huts churlishly refuse to play 
accompaniments for French vocalists who 
wished to sing the “Marseillaise”* or 
“ Madelon,” and time after time I have been 
‘strafed 
privileges which the British regarded as 
their own monopoly. 


for extending to “the natives ” 


[ distinctly recollect how, on the first 
anniversary of the Armistice, I tried to 
promote, in a little town of Devastarea, a 
Franco-British Celebration. I invited the 
matre, the chef de musique, the chef de 
gare, the enuré, the schoolmaster, and the 
doctor to co-operate with our officers and 
men who were stationed near the village. 

he festival was held, but, from an inter- 
national point of view, it was a “wash-out.” 
Che British held aloof—deliberately, I fear 

-and then complained that the “civvies ” 
Were running the show. 

I have heard many Tommies—especially 
those who, for some months after the 
Armistice, were guarding prisoners of war— 
declare that they would rather fight the 
“Froggies” than the “Bosches.” On the 
other hand, I have been present at Gallic 
music-halls and cabarets wherein coarse 
ainst John Bull and Jonathan were 


jokes ag 
received with boisterous relish. 


A Medieval Legacy 


Secondly, by whom and by what sinistet 
forces was the barrier erected? 

[ suppose to some extent it must be re- 
earded as a legacy from our ancestors on 
It was they, at 


both sides of the Channel. 


all events, who laid the foundations of an 
enmity between the English and the French 
that endured for many generations, an 
enmity that was elementally false and 
artificial. 
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The wars of the Middle Ages that 
kindled it were little more than glorified 
family brawls—the territorial squabbles of 


kings, on whose behalf uncompromising 


party hatred was fostered—as in the last 
Great War, and, in fact, all wars—simply 
because hatred sharpens the sword and 


lends vigour to the arm that wields it. 


The “ Hideous” British Isles 


Until quite recent years the French and 


english misconceptions of each other were 


amazing. The villain of an knglish play 


or novel was, In nine cases out of ten, a 
bob-tailed Frenchman wearing the inevit- 
able “imperial,” and vile caricatures of our 


das 


ind comi 


countrymen figure a matter of course in 


Parisian farces prints, 
It is so easy to ridicule a foreigner, yet, 
plenty of knaves and 


fools at home; no need to borrow them from 


after all, there 
other countrie- 

‘We are very fond of travelling in 
France,” remarked a courtly English tourist 
cultured French lady. “I 
madame, your countrvmen do not more tre 
quently visit the British Isles? ” 


to a wonder, 


Oh!” was the ingenuous reply. “But 
what would be the use, monsieur? Our 
France is so beautitul; your British Isles 


are all so hideous. 
And the worst of it was she 


bel ( ved 


, never having 
what she had 


seen 


the m, really 

French children, only a few decades ago, 

were eriously informed that feudal 


Wa tull prevalent in 


erfdom 


neland, where also 


respectable familie habitually bathed in 

common and in undress. 
On the other hand, later Victorian Kng- 
lish were equally libellous, for they honestly 
1 that | ution of the 


believed tha 


mpant in that Republic 
whose preachers of all creeds were, and still 
id by the State 


Well-Bred British Barbarians 
The 


believed that hi was “the only perfect 


pre-wal Frenchman quite 


civilized country in the world, the 


all the virtue ol all clentitic and intel 
lectual culture John Bull yiway een d 
barbarous to him } e even patrician 
tourist in ! ba acre nee atte 

ai to d pia the rood breeding in 


which they had been nurtured, 


people are only toreigners,’ 


they 
would say in effect. “It 


really doef not 


matter what we do here. We can swing a 
loose leg and carry On just as we list.” 

So they outraged revered customs, 
ignored Continental etiquette, and flouted 
the most cherished punctilios of the nation 
whose guests they were; they acted, in fact, 
as rank outsiders, and incidentally let poor 
England down very badly indeed. 

Let me cite just one typical example: 

English 
custom 


gentlemen, whose 


when at 


invariable 
was to dress for 
dinner, would appear in the stalls of Con- 
tinental theatres arrayed in sporting jackets 
and They 


well turned up in 


home 


knee-breeches. might just as 
pyjamas at a 


country vicar’s garden party. 


have 


The Fog-Belt of Ignorance 


Thus in a thousand-and-one little ways 
did the two great races misunderstand each 
other, simply because a fog-belt of ignor- 
ance rolled persistently between them. 

The Anglo-Saxon and the Latin tempera- 
ments differ vastly, I know, but that is 
no reason why they should not 
Diversity is not incompatibility, and the 
ideal marriage is that in which like and 
unlike are mated and fused into the perfect 
union. 


blend, 


King Edward and the “‘ Entente 
Cordiale”’ 


So thought the Seventh Edward of 
Eengland when, as Prince of Wales, he con- 
ceived and instituted thi E-ntente 
Cordiale. He loved the 
beloved by them. 


| 


famous 

French, and was 
Moreover, with the pro- 
vision of a great statesman he knew 
that Zhe Vay was not far distant when the 
ity for an 
would ari 


even stronger entente 

Meantime the Royal diplomat sought to 
unite the two great “differing in 
and , but 


esteem,” so 


nations, 


natural gitts qualitie each 


worthy of the other's the 
fog-belt of ignorance gradually dispersed, 


Brita 


other 


nand France did learn to esteem each 
A great Prince 

face to and the 
pirit of sport joimed their and Te- 
vealed to each an affinity of which they had 
never dreamt. 


more and yet more. 


had brought them face, 


hands 


The French Athletic Renaissance 


Football—English feotball—toox root on 
French soil and flourished there, and over 
that fair land there swept a grea’ wave 0: 
enthusiasm for 


ficld- game—ex¢tl! 


every 


rsed, 
each 
rince 

the 
re- 
had 
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crcket. ‘Tis strange, but true, that the 
“willow ” refuses to thrive on any soil 
beyond the confines of the British Empire. 
I shall never forget my futile attempts at 
Amiens, Boulogne, and Calais to obtain a 
cricket-ball I once required, all in a hurry, 
for a British camp. 

But that is anticipating somewhat. I 
cherish most delightful reminiscences of the 
early days of the great Gallic Athletic 
Renaissance; of French and British cham- 
pions of the track, and road, and field I was 
wont to meet at festivals on both sides of 
the Channel. Alas! many have fallen since 
in a far, far greater race—the race for the 
Freedom of the World. 


“When shall their Glory fade?” 


Anyway, by divers means, England and 
France found out that they had much in 
common—tastes, pursuits, and aspirations— 


and the bonds of mutual esteem began to 
tighten into love, so that when the bugle 
that shook the world sent forth that fateful 
blast in August, 1914, they were ready to 
join forces, and joyfully embraced each 
other as brothers-in-arms. 

And now, when shall their glory—their 
united glory—fade? 

In the thick of the fray, when the shells 
were bursting and the fate of nations 
trembled in the balance, the Tommy and 
the Poilu were brothers indeed—yea, they 
Were more than brothers—they were pals. 
Thev were bound together by mutual suffer- 
mg, mutual peril, mutual valour—and 
mutual admiration for that valour. 


Same Civilians of the Somme 


It was contact with the civilian popula- 
tion that, in those unsettling days, first 
damped the cordiality of~Anglo-French 
relations, 

Recently I discussed this very question 
with two British officers, both of whom had 
been company commanders on the Somme 
and other “ fronts.’ 

“T have no use for the French peasants 
at all" 


said one of them to me. Thev 
are ingrates of the first degree, and their 
abominable avarice sours the milk of human 
° 
Kindness. The holding up of pumps and 


the selling of water at profiteering prices to 
the troops is a classic instance.* 
“At one village in which my company was 


* I have always been led to believe the Belgian 
Peasants were the offender n this matter. My 
friend al t 


also 1 the Ypre vient and has 
Probably confused the tw ; 
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quartered in 1917 the owner of an old 
ramshackle barn we had used as a billet 
claimed from us compensation for a 
damaged beam, from which he declared our 
troops had cut away some firewood. We 
paid the full amount claimed—far more 
than the entire beam was worth—and after- 
wards found out that many other companies 
who followed or preceded us had bought 
that same beam over and over again. 


Shrewd Business “ Nous” * : 


“Another farmer, on whose land we were 
encamped, deliberately drove a load of 
timber through a gateway so as to knock 
down the posts. He claimed from us the 
price of a new gate, but as his little 
manceuvre had been observed he Was bowled 
over and got his knuckles badly rapped— 
and serve him right. 

“To shrewd business ‘nous’ * you may 
attribute tricks such as those I have men- 
tioned. Perhaps you are right, only don’t 
forget that at that time we were fighting to 
protect those very peasants from complete 
annihilation. 

“Tf, under similar circumstances, French 
soldiers had been fighting on British soil— 
anywhere—would our peasantry have prac- 
tised shrewd business tactics upon them? 
or, casting worldly wisdom to the four 
winds, would they not rather have welcomed 
, and killed for 
them the fatted calf, without money and 


them as honoured guests 


without price? I leave you to answer 
that.” 


“The most Charming of Hosts”’ 


And what said my other officer friend? 
Ve rily the lines must have fallen to him in 
pleasant places, for he described the French 
peasantry as the most charming, the most 
generous of hosts, 

“At all times,” said he, “my men and | 
were treated by them with the utmost con- 
sideration. ‘They could never do too much 
for us; no sacrifices for our sakes were ever 
deemed too great. Their unbounded hospi- 
tality and their unfailing kindness did much 
to mitigate for us the horrors of war. There 
are many whom we long to meet again.” 

My own experienoe teaches me that both 
these estimates were right, and the mere 
fact that they are so entirely contradictory 
proves the folly of basing 


conclusions on specific instances, 


philosophic 


* A Lancashire word meaning ‘‘ acumen.” My friend 
a Lancashire lac 
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Unamiable Thrift 


I have met the amiable and I have also 
met the avaricious “civvies,” but the latter 
—however few in number they may have 
been — unwittingly wrought incalculable 
harm to the Entente, and I do maintain 
that we had prima facie evidence that 
gratitude is not the ruling passion in the 
communes of Northern France. 

1 do not think it should be necessary to 
remind the families who have now returned 
to Devastarea, and whose splendid industry 
is already making that wilderness rejoice 
and blossom as the that in the last 
Great Push of Victory it was the British 
Tommy who, on countless occasions, fed 
the starving populace out of his own 
that the camp medical officer was 
the only doctor upon whom the destitute 
villagers could rely, and that he 
failed them in their hour of need, 

Thrifty those peasants certainly were (and 
worthy on that account of emulation by 
their British prototypes), but there are cit 
cumstances under which even thrift 
become a most unamiable virtue 

Yet, after all, let us not judge too harshly 
those sorely stricken people who 
at one time to forget their indebted 
ness tous. Alas! the iron had entered their 
souls; they had lost all; the homes they 
loved had gone for ever, and their beautiful 
land of fruit, and corn, and wine had been 
laid waste. Their sufferings were greater 
than ours, and it may be that the instinet of 
self-preservation blunted their finer feelings 
thev faced the desolation of those dark, 
dark days. 


rose, 


rations: 


never 


may 


seemed 


great 


a> 


The Garden Shrine 


I am all the 


inclined to take this 


view, because I really did meet many win- 


more 
some peasants in the Valley of the Somm« 

and hospitable. I found 
abundant evidences of simple nobility and 


social, genuine, 


appreciation for what England had done 
for France, and touching tokens of rever 
ence for our Hero Dead 

I will cite one Instance: it Js typical of 


many more 
In the course of my 


battlefield 


wanderings over thi 


during the early months of 19109. 
when the people were beginnit gy to return to 


all that was left of their homes, I came 
across a garden, in the centre of which, sur 
rounded by ruins, was a temporary shack. 
And all among the poppies was a littl 


wooden cross, bearing the simple inscrip- 


tion: 


Pre. BROWN 
™ — Fusniers 
1916 


The grass had been newly cut, and fresh 
flowers had been planted by loving hands 
upon that tiny mound. The cottagers had 
found the grave in their garden, and to them 
it was indeed a hallowed shrine; they were 
tending it for the mother, wife, or sweet- 
heart of Private Brown. 


The “Interlopers”’ 


Oh, if only we had understood each other 


better! But do not imagine that the French 


alone were to blame for the strained rela- 
tions that developed soon after the Armis- 
tice. They were not! British shoulders 
must share the onus, and I will tell you 
why 


\s soon as the 


began to regard the 


the French 
sritish troops as inter- 


war Was over 


lopers; they were as anxious to get rid of 


us as we were to get away from them. This 
lesire on then part, whi h. alter all, was 
but natural, was intensified by a_ stupid 
but persistent rumour that for a time im- 
posed upon the ignorant. This was to the 


effect that the British were an Army of 
Occupation and meant to settle permanently 


Then, as the months rolled by, the quality 
of the British personnel 
hest troops the real 


fighting units—were by degre 


perceptibly de- 
teriorated, for the 

demobilized, 
was reached when the work 


of exhumation was seriously taken up, and 
what I shall 
blunder. 


rised a small 


our authorities perpe trated 


ilwavs reeard as a ehastly 


Che Exhumation ( orps com] 
percentagt ot respectable artisans and 
illant ex-soldiers, but with these were 


collected also the very worst specimens of 


manhood that Britain can produce. Ex- 
convicts, cut-throats, vagabonds, incorrigible 
1 nk it 1 m devenerates, were dressed in 
khal and di patched to France and 
Beleium, attached, for some inexplicable 
reason, to British regiments that had won 
undying renown in this and past campaigns. 


The “Imnossible” Brigade 


Impossibles ’ did not stay out 


won 


out 


very long; it soon became necessary to weed 
out and recall them, and the men who 
remained till the end to bury our dead were 
a credit to their regiments and to the prole- 
tariat of their native land. 

I knew them well, for it was my privilege 
to lead them in sportS and games, to 
organize for them darts and skittle tourna- 
ments, billiard handicaps, sing-songs, and 
even pantomimes. 

But the “Impossible Brigade,” so 
promptly demobbed, had done its wicked 
work; its shameless members had degraded 
the uniform otf our King, and shown the 
captious foreigner to what depths even 
Britishers may sink 

“Tt is poor comfort to us,’ complained 
one Englishwoman, who, when visiting 
the grave of her husband, had encountered 
some of them, “to reflect that our beloved 
ones are entrusted to creatures stich as 
these.” 

“Ah, monsieur! ’ I heard a French lady 

a sister at a village hospital—exclaim. 
“These are not the soldiers we loved. 
These are Well, well! these are not 
British soldiers at all.” 

She knew the difference, but the majority 
of those simple peasants did not possess 
her saving power of fine discrimination. 


Misunderctandine was Misunders 


Standing 
I have dealt with some of the moral 


f 


causes of estrangement, 


yet I am ccnvinced 
that, after all, the vreatest barrier of all 
Was lingual; the primary cause of misunder- 
standing was—vws-understanding. 

If the Tommies and the “ Froggies ” had 
been able to chat freely together they would 
have been much better friends all the time, 
and many misconceptions on either side 
would have been spec lily dispelled by 
mutual explanations 

The English are poor linguists, partly 
because they fondly imagine that English 
ought to be the mother-tongue of all the 
world. They have no patience with those 
who cannot understand them. 


French as Tommy spoke her 


few) phrases which promptly 
Anglicized represent the sum total of the 


“French ’ that Tommy picked up after five 


years in’ France Phey could easily be 

compiled ona s nele heet of note paper. 
“Ce ne fait rien! (San fairy ann!),” he 

would say. “T can always rub along quite 
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bon without any parly voo; therefore, why 
worry ? ” 

He cherished the most profound respect 
for the fellow who could, or thought he 
could, spell out the headlines in a Parisian 
newspaper, even although that  pseudo- 
linguist’s very free translation completely 
reversed the sense. 

“Je demande une cigarette, sil vous plait, 
monsteur /* said a Frenchman to a soldier. 

“Vou demand a fag, do you?” was the 
soldier’s angry retort. “Then you won’t 
get one, old cock. If you’d asked for it 
you might, but no savvy demand.” 

He did not realize that the unoffending 
suppliant actually had asked, not demanded. 


The Slighted Wreath 


On July 14, 1919, when the French cele- 
brated the signing of Peace, the maire of 
i little town in Devastarea officially placed 
a wreath in a new British cemetery. 

Although we had a Labour Corps 
stationed in that area, no officers or men 
attended the ceremony. This was an un- 
fortunate, though quite unintentional, 
slight, and was bitterly resented. The 
British knew nothing of the intentions of 
the French, but the French had assumed 
that they did. 

Time after time I have known friction to 
arise that a few words of intelligible con- 
versation would undoubtedly have _pre- 
vented, It is easier to give and take when 
you know exactly what you are giving and 
taking. 

I am very much afraid that, ever since 
that great day when, together, the Allies 
celebrated their united victory, England 
and France have been drifting farther and 
farther apart. Certainly there is not the 
same esprit de corps prevalent between the 
two peoples as in the spacious days of the 
I-ntente Cordiale. 


The Prince and the Entente 


The Anglo-French Entente as a political 
factor exists, and must continue to exist, 
for, as Rudyard Kipling recently stated : 

“We all know that the aims of France and 
England are in essence the same, even as our 
physical and intellectual frontiers against our 
enemies should be the same, not only for a term 
of years, but also as far as human prevision 
can extend.” 

Is not the time opportune for the develop- 
ment of that Entente as a social factor also? 

“There will never be any firm friendship 
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between England and France,” said P. G. 
Hamerton. “All I ask for, all that seems 
to me desirable, is mutual consideration.” 

] do not agree with him. he war ought 
surely to have changed all that. We want 
something stronger than “ mutual considera- 
tion ” we want “firm friendship,” and 
there seems to -be no reason why we should 
not get it. 

Perhaps when the Prince of Wales returns 
from his Oriental tour he, following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious grandsire, will 
Cordialt. 

Great personal popularity and many attri 
butes that appeal to the and 
endear him to the Latins would certainly 
equip His Roval Highness for so amiable, so 
noble a task. 


revive or recreate the Entente 


imagination 


The Britisher’s French Wife 


Intermarriages were frequent during and 
for some time after the war; consequently 
there is a virile and very wholesome strain 
of Anglo-Saxon blood in the French infant 
life of to-day. 

Usually, however, the 


Britisher married 


to a French woman is lost to his native 
Jand. He settles down with his wife's 
people, sets up in business, generall¥ as a 


café or hotel proprietor, 
tarif? that at proves 


how thoroughly he has assimilated the 


and pre mptly 


establishes a least 


pro- 
fiteering instincts of his adopted country- 
men. 

And here let me ex /Aussant put in a word 
for the French girl-wife. She is not so 
attractive as her sister on th side of the 
Channel, but in some re pect he is more 
sensible. Her thrift is manifested during 
courtship; she does not expect chocolates 
or luxurious but useless attentions from her 


lover. The “bottom drawer” with her is 
always to the fore , 10 eis th mkine of the 
dear little nest all the time, 

Che adoption by Britt towns of the 
stricken towns ot Devastarea afford 
facilitic for mutual intercourse and help 
that might be more frequently utilized, and 
probably will be when the fallen have risen 


ayain. 


The Revision of History 


History should be taught with a= far 


broader outlook than has hitherto been the 
Case. 

“What do they know of England who 
only England know?” 
made to say in /vanhoe, 


For, as Rebecca is 
‘England is not 
the world,” but the more we know of the 
world the know our England, 
whom to know is to love for ever. 

There pre-war history that 
ought now to be scrapped, for, by national 
adulation, misjudgment, and prejudice, they 
helped to 
conflict. 


more we 


box ks 


bring about the great world 


Scholarships and Tours 


Scholarships, 
english other 
schools, would, I think, be a great advan- 


interchangeable — between 


and French public and 
tage, 

In any case, the school children of both 
countries ought sytematically to 


other. 


visit each 
No learned judges or county coun- 
would deny the 


value of 


} 
Cus 


educational and 


diplomatic: such tours, whatevet 


objections { | 


hey may have urged a 

own Will Shakespeare. 
Anglo-French touring parties on a general 

scale, with a 


our 


cultivation of 
friendly relations, might also be organized 
by an infinite variety of societies and clubs. 


Bridging the Channel 


And if ever the Great Tunnel is snatched 


view to the 


from the air in which it has flo; 


ited for so 


many generations, and = materially fixed 
under the sea where it ought to be, who 
knows but what it will in the very. best 
poss ble sense “bridg the Channel for ever 
and a dav”: 

Let us frankly acknowledge that in the 
past there have been, and in the present 
there are, faults on both sides, and then 
mutually resolve, in the loving cup, to 
bury all unkindness. Let us model our 
united future on the ideal laid down by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling: 

Phe wnien which, during four and a half 
vears, bound the sons of the British I:mpire to 
the 1 f th French Republ joins them to- 
lay and must join them to-morrow in peace as 
it lin war. 

Our necessities are immutal and identi 

il Lor rounity henceforwa vends the 


‘ 


He dropped her at the door of her inn, 


rather wet and ridiculously radiant’’—). 


‘Claims”’ 


Hi. wind roafed in the bare trees, and 
the whole air was full of dizzy sound. 

Phe woman’s quick footsteps upon the 
hard smooth road echoed through it with a 
deadened monotony. 

Loose tendrils of hait whipped her cheek 
as she swung along, and the crisp, mellow 
“tang” of the air woke something of the 
joy of life in her veins 

It wasn’t perhaps the most exhilarating 
kind of joy that she felt 


It was rather tha 
mildly freshening sensation of a clean slate 
and a new beginning —of the littleness of 
human lives and troubles in comparison 


With the bie s, above 


facts of nature. It wa 
all, a vivid realization that a living new 
year is always born from the death-bed of 
the old one, and that the wintry world held 
a coming spring in thrall. 

As she walked her face was lifted towards 
a stormy sky, pink-flushed and streaked 
with flaming yellow behind the dark line of 
distant trees. Its promise fitted in with ker 
frame of mind, Life might still have streaks 
of gold in store for itr, even though the 
rose tints of romance had faded. 


Deliberately and of her own free will she 
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By 
Anne Weaver 


had blotted them out of her life; she wasn’t 
even sure, looking back across the inter- 
vening years, that she had cut out anything 
of such enormous value as she had fancied 
at the time. 

On his side, at least, there could have 
been no strength of passion or steadfastness 
of devotion worth the retaining. There had, 
in fact, seemed to be very little strength 
or stability of purpcse at all in Peter Tre- 
hearne, the man who had once meant so 
much to her. 

Charming, lovable, unstable and extrava- 
gant, she had given him the best of herself. 
She had jiavished on him her passionate 
love and sympathy, had made of her own 
streneth a prop for his weakness. Almost 
it seemed impossible that one should have 
given so much to so little visible purpose! 

Well, it was all over now; it was nearly 
ten years ago since she had written “finis ” 
with a steady hand and an aching heart to 
that chapter of her life. 

When the war broke out she had dulled 
the ache with incessant work Even ker 
few leisure hours had been given to others. 
She had lived with her brother’s wife—a 
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delicate, helpless creature who had clung 
to her 
out in 


sister-in-law while her husband was 
There had been the home 
to be kept together, the children to be 
looked after, and their mother to be steadied 
and soothed. 
Now that her 
land 
She 


France. 


brother was back in Eng 


again, Helen was no longer needed. 


had a 


tiny income of het own, just 
enough to live on in modest comfort. She 
meant to rest, to travel a little, to realize 


absolute freedom from 


beginning of a new life 


anv ¢ The 
dawned before her. 

Already she had made het plunge. She 
had been ill—a slight breakdown from ove! 
work and worry—-and 


arms. 


someone had recom 
mended this part of the world to re uperate 
in—pinewoods, good air, 


and 


to be 
little 


and a room 


had in a clean inexpensive 


country inn. 

The place was not unfamiliar to her by 
name, 
distant relations of 


lived in the 


Vaguely she recollected that Some 
Peter Trehearne’s had 
neighbourhood, and it had 
pleased her to discover that she could re« all 
this without a pang. Very possibly, she told 
herself, they had been amone the 


lac 


mounted throng whom she had watched this 
morning, when the hunt 
the inn. confused 


ridden past 
crowd they 
nad been, comprising all classes and types, 
from the well-to-do sportsman, plendidly 
mounted and smartly turned out. to the out 
idins hi 


I 
loose Seat nd ( 


at-elbows young farmer, unkempt 


steed 
The voices of the pink coated huntsmen 
and whips had rung out in melodious ad 


with 


monition and encouragement to the eacer 
pack of hounds that streamed al 1, 


faced, and with wavir g sterns held high 


she didn’t know who wa among that 
crowd, and she didn’t car The sight of 
the hunt had only bre ught to her a quicken 
ing of interest that he nothing personal 
These strangers were out to enjor crowded 


hour or so of life and sport wit} all 
thrown to the winds behir 
had her sympathy 
Wasn't there a lone 
hefore her which she. too, me 
Hers, also, would be a 


bility, 


certain irre pons! 
trained as 


six of them 


though decorous 

befitted her years; 

to her 
Earlier in the afternoon she had heat ithe 

distant horn ahead of her as she 

and it had m farther, but she 


had forgotten all about It now, 


and re 
she had thirty 
credit, 


walke d 


lrawn her 
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The pink glow was 


fading out of the sky 
and the streaks of vold | 


i had been swallowed 
darkness that 


up in a rising pread beyond 
the dark belt of 


trees, Gradua ly It ab 

sorbed the faded pallor of the sky inte 
louring clouds that foretold rain 

Che wind had dropped little, but its 

Warning escaped her, Also she was in the 


mood when one does not willine]\ stop and 


turn back, no matter whether one is em 
barked upon a daring adventure or mere!y 
a commonplace afternoon walk. 
Vhen, in light drops, strik cold on the 
cl ek, ra be fall 
took not mu ice of it 
scatteri it could hurt 
he drops increase ipidly 
size: they followed ever n t vitthy up 
one another; there was no longer a ve stige 
of glow in the sky On the contrary I 
gloom of a wet evening was settline rapidly 
down upon 

Helen ed p ( it-collar 
and quickened het eC} a cros 
road a little way ahead where a signpost 
glimmered whitely from 

Peer r thre h thre I she 1 ae out 
that s had come four 1 f er int 
ind y lered on tl tay of tak 
tie left-hand road, wt vill 
and immediate elter pn halt a mile 
aw iv. 

While she hesit 1 ft nd of wi 
and the measured ¢1 f f to he 
ears, al ed t art Pp 
proa his her down 1 1 

\s it drew nearer ‘ iW t it w 
shabby hione h Ss 1s 
drive ) mall farm by a 
brown ho ot » quality 1 dejected 
Tri ie 

Dejected also was bes 
lescribed it ita occuy Hle sat 
limply, huddled doy t seat 
a big man, driv \ ) chin 

ink 1, t\ hj } 

M Grahame waited ti he \ level 
with her and had pi | » left 
and: t stepped b forward, 
and held up her | { 

The man pulled wtered 
old tweed cap with a qu t rather 
unu im h low-1 | 

der whethe \ 1 id t o kind 
is to e mea Iift 

Helen's clea weet voice failed suddenly. 
Her unfinished request died on het lips as 


she stared up at the 


Was gazing 


down at her as though he had been held up 
on this lonely road by a ghost. 

“Peter! she faliered. 

“Good heavens!” He 
the words with amazed emphasis. 

Then for a moment neither of them spoke. 
He, like herself, 
prepared for the rain which drove down on 
them both, utterly unheeded. The shabby 
old tweed would not, she 
thought, afford much protection in any kind 
of weather. Her mind, even under the 
shock of this startling 
fashion, registered a confused sense of be- 
wilderment at his clothes, his horse 


lengthened 


had obviously been un- 


coat he wore 


meeting him = in 


and 
trap—everything,. 

Peter had always been so immaculately 
turned out; the best of everything had been 
only just good enough for Peter. It had 
been one of the causes for their broken-off 
engagement; no man of Peter Trehearne’s 
limited could 


combined marriage and 


means successfully 


such exclusive 
tastes ! 

From his tanned, good-looking face an 
unmirthful 
ment. 


astonish- 
friendly beam of 
conventional grecting have been more bit- 
terly travestied.) 

‘Jump up,” he said. “I haven’t an um- 
brella, but you’ll be drier than on your 
treet.” 

He reached 


hand; 


smile now 


swept the 
Never could the 


strong, 


ungloved 
and Miss Grahame, in her embar- 
let her eyes 


sleeve. No 


rassed avoidance of his gaze, 


it. 

\s she surrendered her own mechanically 
lazed mind noted the 
smoothn of that brown hand. It con 


ruous impression. 


One did aot expect 1 man wearing such 
clotl to preserve unroughened hands and 
vail » Kept It w obvious that, 
however distressingly changed were his 
circumstat Peter had not surrendered 
his fastidiousness. 

S} \ herself up beside him 

“Tf vou don’t mind this not being too 
clean.” h | nwrapping from about his’ 
knees what appeared to be an ancient horse 
blanket, “vou'd better put it right round 
you.” 

“Oh, please, no! e protested. “Why 
should I take it from \ Can't we share 
it?» 

‘Tt do *t matter about me.” His tones 
were care devoid anything but con 
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ventional politeness. “I've 
through once already to-day.” 

With his free hand he was preparing to 
put the rug round her shoulders, but she 
was firm in her refusal. 

“It’s big enough to go round both our 
knees,” she said, grasping with a wild sense 
of relief at a subject of friendly altercation 
so ready to hand. It helped to relieve the 
strained situation. 


been wet 


He gave way unwillingly; more because 
he fancied that she really shrank from the 
too close proximity of those evil-smelling 
folds. As he tucked them round her and 
the dispirited horse jogged forward again, 
she told herself that after all these years he 
was still the same Peter. 

There was really no reason why he 
shouldn’t have been; yet she felt a queer 
little pang, half sweet, half bitter, at once 
more being the object of his solicitous care. 
He had always had a delightful way with 
him, even though he had failed her so often 
in the “big things.” Perhaps she had rather 
undervalued those “little things ” in which 
he had been so adequate—the ready cour- 
tesies and thoughtful attentions. 

They had been her right in those days; 
now, however, they were another woman’s, 
\s the thought*struck her she glanced side- 
ways at him. He was staring straight in 
front of him, the rain dripping off the peak 
of his disreputable cap. 

Had Thea Mansfield, then, been less of a 
matrimonial prize than she had~been re- 
ported to be? Had the Mansfields lost 
money ? 

Somehow Helen had emphatically ex- 
pected to find old Oscar Mansfield ranked 
among the post-war profiteers. His silence 
and her own curiosity drove her into speech. 

‘I didn’t 
part of the 


know you down in this 
world,” she said tentatively. 
The careful lightness of her voice was a 


were 


trifle overdone. 
“Why should you? ” 
it successfully. 


His own rivalled 
“T’ve been living here some 
time now.” 

Oh!” She drew the rug closer round 
her with an air of complete absorption. 


‘You're not staving with your cousins, 
then? ” 
“My cousins?” He 


blankly. 


little 
“They're 
“Didn't you know? 

But, again, why should you? 
rather tragic, 


echoed her a 
Then, after a minute: 
dead,” he said quietly. 
It was 
All three of them at 
Tom was killed at 


though. 
one blow, as it were. 


dy 
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Ypres, and Frank in Mesopotamia; their 
father died soon after. The shock killed 
him; he was a very old man.” 

“IT never heard,” she said gravely. 
sorry.” 


Her tone was purely one of per- 
functory regret. She had never known the 
family; to Peter himself they had been 
almost strangers. His news conveyed no 
meaning to her beyond the simple fact of 
a tragedy. 
your 


“Then you're down here on 
she said, after a moment. “I 
thought perhaps you were staying at their 
place.” 


own,” 


She, too, was staring in front of 
her, and missed the odd, narrowed, ques 
tioning glance he directed upon her. “I've 
sometimes wondered what you were doing. 
I knew, at that you'd come through 
the war all right.” 


le ast, 


“Tt was kind of you to take that much 
interest.” His tone was grimly polite; and 
now she knew that he was looking at her, 
and she flushed uncontrollably. 

He told himself that she hadn’t changed 
much. The years had been kind to her; 
but she was of the type that can hold its 

The firm setting 
of her lips, the steadfast clarity of her grey 


own against them. sweet 
eyes, the strong, clean line of chin and jaw, 
were as he remembered them. She wasn't a 
beautiful woman; but she 
desirable 


tender. 


Was an eminently 


one—fine-natured and straight and 


Gad! when you came to think of it, it 


was wonderful how many kinds of fool a 
man could be! 

“It may amuse you to know,” he said, 
“that I hadn't quite lost sight of 


you, 
‘ither, Sometimes I alm 


courage to write to 


t screwed up my 
you, but... 1 didn’t. 

nat Victoria Station 
it one time, didn’t vou? And after that at 


You worked inaca 


ntee 


St. Dunstan’s; and later on I heard of vou 
at some hospital. You had a pretty busy 
time altogether.” 

“Oh, everyone worked!” Helen was 
onscious of a tiresome breathlessness that 
made her voice sound jerky. “1 suppose 
your... Wife .. . did much the same. 
Mr. Manstield, ] saw, gave huge sums to 
various war-relief funds.” 

‘He needed to \gain the grim note in 
her companion’s voice. “And... 1 don’t 
happ » to have a wife.” 

She made a startled and half-incredulou 
movement “Rut | aw your engagement 
announced in the Avenme Post!” 

“Yes; not my marriage,” he iid. 

“You mean . . it was broken off? ” 


He nodded. She sat for some moments in 
silence. The wheels of the ancient dog-cart 
creaked excruciatingly, and the listless 
hoofs which them along splashed 
noisily through the fast-growing puddles, 
Phe wind had risen again and sheets of rain 
sung and hissed through the leafless hedges. 
Yet, in Peter Trehearne’s ears all these 
varied sounds seemed to be swamped in one 
silent that the 
side. Involuntarily, he 


bore 


question emanated 
woman his 
acknowledged it 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand why,” he 
said, 

“Shouldn’t I?” There was a 


ained reproach in her voice; 
| 


quick, 
he had nevet 


before accused her of lack of understand 
ing; she had understood teo well, and he 
had known it. Now she was hurt 


absurdly hurt, 

“No, I didn’t mean it in quite that way,’ 
he defended himself hastily; and with the 
words something in the tense atmosphere 
seemed to have snapped. He turned im- 
pulsively and met her eyes with a 
of the old quick appeal, the confidence in 
“What I meant that 
to vou the whole circumstances would be so 
impossible. You hesitated, his 
words seemed inconsequent 
liked Thea Manstield ve 

“T hope I was always fair,” she said ina 
low voice. 


renewal 


her sympathy. was, 
next 
“vou never 


ry much, did you?” 


Closed in by the blinding rain, the two of 
them isolated in a that 
empty of all but and the en- 
veloping storm, a 


wintry world was 
themselves 
inevit- 

Was she 


glad or sorry for this glimpse back into the 


queer sense otf 


ability was creeping upon her. 


past? She simply couldn't have told; she 
only knew that the curtain was being lifted 
and she could not shut her eves, not even 


to that vision of Thea Mansfield 
brilliant, 


velvet 


he autiful, 


and hard as nails beneath the 
eye and voice, 

Yes, she had always been fair to Thea 
fair as perhaps only the finest 


woman can be to her rival 


softness of 
type of 


He didn’t answer that; perhaps he thought 
an answer unnecessary. More slowly and 
with a sort of dogged deliberation he went 
on: 
that Mans- 


l as vou did. 


They were a rotten crowd, 
field set: I 
You hated my being mixed up with them, 


knew that as wel! 


didn’t you? But Thea after all, she 
had her mother’s money, and it didn’t seem 
to me that her father’s busine methods 


\ “She didn’t know who was among that brawn oy 
| crowd, and she didn’t care’’—p. 428 Frank Gille 
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need affect either of us. Il wrong ; 
they did.’ He laid a sardonic emphasis on 
the words, and a short unmirthful laugh of 
self-contempt broke him. 
what wouldn’t understand,” he said— 
“her point of view. Goodness, how should 
you? To her the business world was a 
place where you fought the other fellet 
with any weapons that came handy; a dirty 
trick in business was all in the day’s work, 
Of course | didn’t find it out at first—not 
until old Mansfield wanted me to go into 
some sort of partnership with him. 


Was 


trom 
you 


I wasn't 
any catch, financially, of course; but he had 
an idea that my connexions would be useful. 
Then, right away at the start, 1 came on 
something crooked—abominably crooked; 
and ”—a reluctant distaste here hurried his 
words—"“she couldn't 
jibbed.” 

“T see.” Under her bref, sober comment 
no one would have guessed at the sudden 
glow of fierce, half-shamed gladness that 
filled her. Gladness because be had proved 
truer to himselt—and to her—than she had 
feared; shame, for that she Aad feared! 

*And that ended it?” she 

“You're surprised!” he 
bitterly. 

“No—oh, no, Peter! ” 

For perhaps the first time in her life 
Helen Grahame lied, 
thankfully. 

“You are!’ he repeated. “You haven't 
much faith in your own work, have you 


understand why I 


questioned, 


said, a little 


unhesitatingly and 


Helen? 
“Mine? ” 
“Well "—he shrugged his broad, lean 


shoulders—“ whatever there is decent in 
me owes itself to you; you can't deny that! 
Come to think of it,” he added whimsically, 
“it’s a bit of a responsibility, eh? 1 lost 
my chance to becom 


of you. 


a millionaire because 
I’m not sure that doesn't give me 
sort of a upon you! You 
needn't be afraid, though; I shan’t press 
it!” 


some claim 


Helen drew a quick breatn. The mock- 
ing words seemed to surge over her. She 


had thought herself free from all claims 
had considered herself to have squared them 
—every one. In the new life she had marked 
out for herself—that happy, lonely, care-free 
life—she had made no allowances for them. 
The man beside her was speaking again. 
“ Next 
here.” 


going abroad,” he briefly. 


week yo. wouldnt have found me 


“Are you?” She brought out the words 
with an effort; it was astonishing how flat 
“Well, 
openings in England 
nowadays for a man to make a livelihood, 
Where are you going to—Canada: Aus- 
tralia?) They say that one can get work on 
ranches in Australia: 

“You mean 


her voice sounded, even to herself 


there are not many 


... for farming: 


“Yes. <Aren’t you doing that now? | 
thought——" She broke off with a sense 
of discomfort. The rain had sla kened a 


little; and with clearer vision she saw the 
patched harness shifting rhythmically from 
side to side of the glist ning 
that specimen of horsetlesh 
the mended shafts. It caught her eyes and 
fascinated her. Then she 


brown back of 


poor between 


heard him laugh, 
rather queerly, 


“In a mild sort of way, I suppose I am, 
he said. “One must do something.” 
| days; over 


He had said that in the old 
and over again she had hoped and encour- 
h his light 
unsuccesstul attempts at one careet 
and had 
their might be a 
possil 
the distance. 
In these latte: 


and 
hearted, 
after another, 
the day 


aged sympathized through 


alwavs she seen 


when marriage 


reasonable lity. recede farther into 


times, however, there was 


no question but that a poor man sest work. 
There were only two alternatives: to go 
under to cr raked, And he 


had proved to her that this last alternative 
was beyond him, thank God! 

“You always egged me on to work,” he 
added reminiscently “I dont know, now, 
that you weren't right trom every point of 
view. 


Even a feller who’s comfortably off 


is the better for doing s mething, I sup- 
pose. Only "—into the meditative tone 
crept a vibration that, to her amazement 
and chagrin, set Helen Grahame’s heart 
trings jangling desperately and almost 
paintully—“every feller, rich or poor, 15 


bound to get a bit fed up with working only 


for himself.” 

Still she did not Hadn’t she quite 
decided to live the rest ot het 
for herself 


self? Suddenly it didn’t 


ife entirely 


To p! 


not to work, éy het 
seem such a very 
alluring prospect, after all 

‘You've had vour way with me in every- 
have vt your’ he went on, “ Are 


At that, omehow, she found 
forced to meet his eye 


herself 
Thev had been 
under that 


together 


disreputable rug; and now as she turned 
her head and looked up at him, he seemed 
startlingly, overwhelmingly close to her— 
too close for any woman to pretend to mis- 
understand a man’s expression. 

Several things seemed to come to a dead 
stop in Helen Grahame’s consciousness at 
that moment—even thoug 


it itself; the very 
pulsing of her blood was held up, as it 
were, for a brief second or two, and then 
released with a queer sensation of riotous 
giddiness. 

All of a sudden that new life which she 
had mapped out for herself seemed just 
about the hollowest, most unsatisfactory 
sort of existence one could possibly 
imagine ! 

*I—I hadn't realized it,” she said slowly, 
half under her breath; “and I... don’t 
know that I aw quite satisfied, Peter. Isn't 
the whole thing rathe: 

“Helen!” 

His eyes held hers; the glow that had 
leapt to life within them seemed burning 


rather wuftnished/ ” 


into her own. Had she swayed a little 
towards him? Or was he bending closer- 


closer yet? 

Helen Grahame shut her eyes with a 
happy, tremulous smile, and from the 
shelter of his encir« line arm said good bre 
to all her plans of an independent, unfet 
tered existence, with silent lips that only 
parted to return his kis 


sje 
He dropped her at the door of her inn, 
rather wet and ridiculously radiant. She 
Was going to marry a poor man, to follow 
his lot in whatever place it should be cast. 
He had made that very clear: there was to 
be no more waiting. Phey wanted each 
other now, at once; it was simply absurd 
had discovered that each 


Was necessary to the othe 


to what extent they 


Peter Trehearne drove on alone for an 
other mile, and turned in 


i at a stately pair 


of wrought-iron gates. At the end of the 

long drive where a big white house glim- 
mered through the dusk, a grey-haired 


groom hastened out as he drove in over the 
cobblestone of the stableyard, and stared 
at him, owl-eyed 

“You were right, Atkins,’ his master said 
cheerfully, “That chestnat’s 
confirmed bolter. Got away with me twice, 
lost me what promised to be the run of the 


no good—a 


season so far, and put me down in the 
brook by Saunderson’s farm.” 
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“Did you ever!’ The man shook his 
head commiseratingly. “Them showy ones 
has mostly somethink wreng with ’em. 
Have you left her at Saunderson’s, sir? ” 

“Ves.” Peter Trehearoe descended 
briskly from the dog-cart. “She's strained 
a fetlock and pretty well done herself in, 
poor brute! You'll have to take back this 
trap of Saunderson’s to-morrow, Atkins; 
and don’t forget to call up at the house for 
these clothes, first. They’re young Will's.” 

He glanced down at himself and grinned 
contentedly 

“1 look a pretty disreputable object, eh, 
\tkins ? ” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that, sir.” Atkins 
struggled with truth and politeness. “I 
always ’old as seme gentlemen can wear 
anythink. Not, mind you, sir, as them 
clothes wouldn’t want a bit of explainin’.” 

“Ah! I’m putting that off till to-morrow.” 

The grin which illumined the good-look- 
ine face was even broader. Atkins’s mind 
was struck by it, even to the exclusion of 
his master’s words, which didn’t, anyhow, 
seem to make much sense. It wasn’t so 
that a man might be expected to smile who 
had just lamed a valuable hunter. 


\tkins was almost inclined to wonder 
auxiously whether the toss which his master 
had taken had not caused some injury to 
his head, and the idea disturbed him. For 
vears he had served the old squire and his 
two sons who had been so untimely cut off, 
and he had been devoted to them; but if he 
had had the choice otf a new master, he 
could have picked no one whom he would 
have considered more worthy to step into 
their shoes than the present owner of the 
Manor. 
as Peter patted the steaming neck of Saun- 


His anxious frown relaxed a little 


derson’s horse and stroked its Roman nose, 
\ man who gives thought to his animal 
can’t have much wrong witu him. That 
was Atkins’s opinion. 

But Mr. Trehearne’s next words made his 
stubbly grey hair stand on end 

“] like vou, old feller,” said Peter en- 
husiastically to the dejected animal; “I 
like you uncommonly. You’re out-and-out 
the finest thing in horseflesh that I’ve ever 
sat behind. I rather think I'll buy you from 
Saunderson at his own price.” 

Atkins could only gaze wildly from the 
tall, smiling man in the scandalous tweeds 
to that miserable, heavy-shouldered, cow- 
hocked specimen of the equine rate. 

He was sneech!ess 
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The Women’s Insti- 
tute in Country Life 


I have 


article 


been accused of maligning the Women’s Institute. 
with a humble apology (if such be 


necded) to an 


institution. 


ANY 


who delight in visiting 
the country in the summer months 
cannot understand how things 


be made endurable in the winter when 


people 
Cah 


people resign themselves to settling in by 
four o’clock and to spending the evenings 
at home. 

“How dull! What do you do?” 
the townswoman, for whom lighted shop- 
windows, cinemas and theatres offer a sub- 
for the of 
evenings. 


SavVs 


stitute amusements summer 
“When the long evenings come we have 
time,” 


says the and 
therein lies the 


more countrywoman 5 
essential difference between 


town and country. 


During the Long Evenings 


Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
occasionally during the long evenings one 
does feel the need of something that not 
easily found in the country—an_ outsick 


What is called the intellectual life 
is very hard to come by in r 
districts, where libraries and museums, ex 
hibitions and gatherings of clever, artisti 


interest. 


people are not very accessible. And so 
people call the country narrow, dull and 
stupid when really all that is lacking i 


opportunity. 


It is in developing this side of count: 
life especially that the Women’s Institut 
can do and are doing muc!} good work. Co 
operation counts for much, as we learnt 
during the war, when t matlest village 
could do its collect ve bit if it chose It 
was then that the Women’s Institutes first 
came into being as an activ ) nization 
under the Board of Agriculture, and the 
second Annual Report of the National 
Federation iment 


is an illuminating do 


Under their auspices collections of many 
waste articles were set on foot: Co-operative 
buying solved many a housekeeper'’s diffi 
culties; appropriate industries were started, 
such as rush plaiting, basketry, chee 


butter and jam making, tinkering, 


and toy making; expensi 
vacuum cleaners, briquette mak: 
tools and fru 


and canning apparatus were boug! 


sprayers, cobbling 


By 


Guenn F. 
Newnham 


IT offer this 
excellent 


in common, while many institutes made a 
special study of the school children’s nec 
or concerned themselves with il san 
tary details and saw to it that women were 
included on the rol! of p wdies. One 
institute put up a shelter at an exposed 
cre ead for pass Waiting for t 
daily motor-bus; a1 ‘ trumenta 
in getting a Catrier’s cart started for th 
convenience of the whole village other 
instituted and he Iped to maintain a distr 
lurse. 
Back to Peace Times 
With the advent of peace much of th 
serious work of Won t es Wa 
naturaliy cut short. 1 | ed 
carrying on” in allotments, trades and 1 
dustries was removed with the return of t! 
men, who also gave their w < 
iderably n e to do at m Kk ind 
the reappearance of the yo turned 
the Women’s Institute meet f € til 
15 passing as the women Yin to reaiize t 
the vote carries re por well as 
privileges and that they » blame 
equall with tiie men self- 
vernment @ Y M titut 
Too, e form librari n of t 
bie p b ries, t hnic il 
with the purely 1 endeavor 
ng to cet a cleus of re 1 lit 
ture, a point so sadly lacking in .villags 
ibrar eretofore 
It must not be pp 1, howevy hat the 
Institute concern themsel, n vith tie 
erious side of life * Somet! to 
met ig to d som h | is 
ke te r meetin Le and 
demonstt Ons, ¢ en b the members 
ther t fill up a pa f the time; tea 15 
ilwa in important j on 


| 
| 
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some previously announced subject encourage 
the members to grow used to speaking in 
public. At these roll-calls each member, 
when her name is called, is expected to 
make some remark on the subject chosen. 
“The Ideal House’? and *f My Favourite 
Grumb!: are both subjects whichsloosen 
' 


tongues. 


“White Elephant” Stall 


Most institutes run a market, or “white 


elephant ” stall, at their monthly meeting 


ranize from time to time loan col- 


Some org 
lections, invaluable in their records of the 
old life of the countryside, where India 
shawls of John Company's day, exquisite 
needlework of a former generation on stuffs 


whose very name is only a memory with us 


now, are exhi d side by side with the old 
time flail, the elaborate patchwork quilt, 
the wedding smock, the graduated goffering 
irons and the brass dumpling spoon that is 
the pride of many | ns in some old 
farmhouse. The meet end in games, 
folk-dancing and_ folk ging, for the 
institutes are d mney much to revive these 
pastimes whi long ago made the ** merry 
English” celebrated throughout Europe. 


nt and engaging they are, too, the 


with their simplicity of setting 
the old English 
modal scale which gives character to the 


and moral, their tra of 


minor cadences; the folk-dances with their 


free, joyous steps and the music that gets 
into one’s feet, so that one must dance 
whether or no, voung or old. Pastoral 
plays, too, and simple scenes from Shake- 
speare are reviving the latent talent for 
acting which lies dormant in the English 
countrywoman, the sense of drama which 
has kept alive fo » manv generations the 
mMumming plays and | nd f the country 
side, and which to th day imbues the 
country tale with vigour of epithet and 
simile 
The Fault for Dull Meetings 

If any institute has dull meetings the 
fault is its own. It has failed in the spirit 
of the institutes. 1 is that every mem 
ber, high or low, rich or poor, brings her 
hare to the ind | h I 
Part in the work vern 
ment of t! vomen b wom : id 
not be theory alone. If it i , the blame lies 
With each individual woman who has omitted 
in lazine oO leonorance to take het part. 
The machir ery there; t ) 1 the secre 


ballot for committees, or at other important 
events, through the suggestion-box at each 
meeting, wherein may be placed unsigned 
documents relating to any point whatsoever 
(very funny some of them are, too), the 
shyest member may record her vote and her 
opinion anonymously. 


An Important Side of the Work 


A very important side of the movement 
lies in the exhibitions. The separate 
Women’s Institutes, as most people know, 
are grouped under county federations, which 
again are affiliated to the national head- 
quarters in London. Every second year the 
latter organizes a London exhibition at 
which representatives of all the institutes in 
England and Wales meet in intercourse 
and competition. The county federations 
organize similar local exhibitions for the 
institutes of their county in alternate years, 
in addition to which the Women’s Institute 
stall is becoming a feature of both big and 
small agricultural shows, thus bringing the 
movement into greater publicity as a useful 
institution and teaching the members how to 
organize. One outcome ofthese exhibitions 
is the formation at headquarters of a loan 
collection embodying the best work of the 
institutes. Samplers of needlework, patterns 
of pillow-laces and photographs of fine old 
embroideries are also included in this loan 
collection, which is shortly to be made 
available, with proper guarantees, for 
Women’s Institute classes. A very real 
difficulty in country places where it is not 
easy to consult museums and art schoo's is 
the establishment of a standard of compari- 
son and of a knowledge of good design, and 
loan collections such as this would be a 
‘eat help in raising the somewhat low 


artistic standard of many of our villages. 
One attempt is being made to correct this 
in the Guild of Learners of Homecrafts, 
under whose direction craft schools are 
being organized all over the country in 
order to meet the ever-increasing demand 
r teachers. Tests are held from time to 
time at headquarters, by means of which 
craft workers may send in their work for 
judement and obtain their certificates of 
proficiency. Handwork as an industry can 
never compete against machinery, but its 


psychological benefit was realized during 
the War, when its encouragement became a 
recognized factor in restoring our wounded 
men to a normal condition of body and 


mind. The union of hand and brain in a 
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work of love is, as Bacon said no less 
truly of gardens, ‘‘the purest of human 
pleasures."’ It cannot fail to uplift the 
most workaday life with a sense of the 
beauty of fitness. 


And yet even these two branches do not 
entirely fill the want. 
the exhibitions, 


The long journeys to 
which sometimes involve a 
night away from home, are out of the ques- 
tion for the very class of women who most 
require the service. Delegates to the 


county and London exhibitions 
tives of their 


representa- 
are naturally 
chosen from the more intellectual members; 
the richer ones attend as part of the public 
So that 
the exhibitions and business meetings do not 


instit 


at their own choice and expense. 


actually touch the poorer and more ignorant 
members save through hearsay, thus tend- 
ing to institute. 
It was with special regard to these members 
and the more isolated that the 
East Kent Federati tried the 
experiment of the travelling exhibition, 
which by means of a-h 


bring inequality into the 


institutes 


recently 


yrse caravan visited 
thirty-seven villages during the seven weeks 
of its activity. 

Local Food Supplies 


Women’s Institutes’ 
production is the increase and preservation 


A great feature of 
of local food supplies, and a major section in 
their i 
of jams, jellies, butter, chee 


se, dried fruits 


i 
and eggs. Breakable and perishable goods 


exhibitions iss devoted to the display 


however, being out of the question in the 


travelling exhibition, that side of the insti 
tute wa represented merely by a= few 
Cast of va len and « ird pest lent b 
th W ve \ les } 


aflets deal 


and 


chicken raising and a model of a popu’ 
type of chicken hous Other exhibits in 


cluded baskets, in both ratha osier, 


cured skins with their allied branches of fun 
gloves and slippers, leather and chamoi 
olove iden an it t and 
work Since space va » limited t 


exhibits were very carefully chosen from 


the standpoint of samples rather than of 
competit e spe men 

The enthou m an interest ro ed ay 
ing the tour was a revelation. The exhibit 
were eager] examined, and the two ladies 
n charge were kept busy answering ques- 
tions as to materials, construction and 


source of learning. 
different 


A lace pillow and a 
case of types of laces—an art 
which is attracting more and more workers 
in the country districts—a miniature loom 
and a helped greatly in giving a 
employed in 

The new Needle- 
Miss Joan book on 
opened up an entirely new point 
of view both in « 


spindle 


rough idea of the methods 


production, 


book 


E-ducraft 


and Drew's 


mstruction and decoration, 
vildren’s dresses 


the simple cl especially 
lks haybox 
cookery and on country 
appreciated, the folk 
delighted with 
the opportunity of learning a new dance 
or two, 


attracting the women. 
and ‘‘ one-pot 
dancing 


were also 


dancing institutes being 


Stirring up Village Emulation 


The whole tour revealed the very real 


value of such exhibiti and their ¢ 


do the 
heart of the peop'e. Not only do they stir 


taney 


up the village at the moment as only actual 
personal contact and pageantry can do, but 
they provide a topic of discussion fo 
months to come. The problem of supplying 
the remoter villages with lecturers for their 
meetings, 1 co ot struction, is a 
most difficult one both for e institutes 
concerned and the ¢ federations, A 
cab fare of from ss. to tos. for conveyan 
to and from the station, in addition to the 
d ary ecturet! pe Cs. | mits these 
isolated titute to a ver siderable 
extent in thet ( outside fa ities for 
enlivening m Their chief 
source of supp!y must needs lie in them- 
elves, is) it inyvt} ng which tends to 
widen their out 1 nd stimulate their 
terest is moa et of ] \ to the 
ed mimitte | h the trave 
ling exh t e linked up with 
tute ‘ like case 
t ely it t hand how 
other leal with their probler For it is 
na te that ce above all 
nm thre the tact that the 
caravan has actually come all the way from 
that vague “ headquarters ’’ villages 
vhich are only names to t along the 
familiar lanes from the last village, and on 
+ > ht ) to the next, 
bringing them for a moment into actual 
touch with those separate links the 
, chain embr 1 b their motto 
For Home and Co ” 


: PART Iil the finishing touches—the King clasping me by 


h . the hand or kissing me on both cheeks, or what- 
e CHAPTER | ever he thinks happens on those occasions—and 
wedding bells as a grand finale.” 
: “The place seems to have grown shabby,” 
Cosgrave said ; “or perhaps it’s only me.” 
part she played in their lives, which in “Oh, no. It shabby. 
the nature of things was not possible, a t wait here as they 
she would have broken into that famous laugh Osgrave looked directly at his companion, 
le po ae : almost for the first time, and caught a spark in 
- To her, at any rate, it would have seemed the eyes that stared into his—a ratuer danger- 
| immensely, exert yly funny. ous spark, whic h cleverer people than himself 
: ™s 3 had found difficult to make sure of. Then he 
laughed flatly. 
} 2 “You can see how funny it is now.” 
1S I always did.” 
‘IT As the result of an exchange of two remark Because you were so sure it would pan out— 
a ably casual notes the met at Brown's for like this. How long is it?” 
es dinner. Brown's had occuried to both of them “About eight years.” 
A AS ural meeting-place Cosgrave, It is true, “My word! Let’s—let’s look at one another 
ss had only dined thers once and that free (as % 1 take stuck.’ 
* friend of Brow: iriend), but tie impression Stonehouse sat back ‘and bore the inspection 
‘ made upon a stomach accustomed to Soho and with a faint smile. Ile knew himse!lt and how 
tea-shop fare had been indelible. Stonehouse — he impressed others. The eight years kad done 
ye himself ned there as a matter of custom. Be. i great deal for him. His strength had cast 
‘or sides, was a touch of sentiment to their its crudeness and had attained a certain grace— 
ief choice—a rather bitter, sharp-tasting sentiment the ease of absolute control and tried confidence 
m- } like an apéritit in itself. He still dressed badly—indifterently, 
~ Brown himself had aged considerably and did rather—but his body had toned dowa to the 
: not remember very well level of the fine hands which he held loosely 
en “Old friend of the doctor’s, sir? Well, so am clasped upon the table. He looked at once very 
eit I. Getting on—getting or But I’m waiting voung and very fine drawn and, as Cosgrave 
e till I can squeeze my monevy’s worth out of him. thought, a little cruel. 
th When’s that kni 1 coming, doctor? 1 “You seem—awfully well and prosperous, 
ase want to be able t ll that storv—as good a Robert. And a sight better-looking.” 
a story as you'd 1 anywhere He's got to Stonehouse laughed. All he said in reply was : 
+ keep me alive, sir, it mes true.” . “And you look prosperous and ill. What was 
1 He went off to the kitchen, tittering to himself it—enteric ? ” 
an Over an ancient joke, which together with his Cosgrave shrugged his thin shoulders. He 
the “feeling ” for the psychological moment in the — was still flamboyantly red-headed and gener- 
om matter of roasts was about all that was left him. ously freckled, but now that the first flush of 
wes Stonehouse, his chin resting in his hand, excitement had ebbed, his face showed a parch- 
the Studied the menu from which they had already ment yellow. His eyes, wistful in their setting, 
on chosen, ; were faded as though a relentless tropical sun 
xt, “When the last Honours List came out he had drunk up their once vivid, boyish colouring. 
was quite serious and pathetic about it,” he “Oh, ves, that and a few other trifies. | 
ral said. “Things move either t slowly or to think I’ve housed most West African bugs in my 
the quickly for old people. He does realize that I time. Everyone had them, but I was such poor 
to make quite a good story as I stand, but he wants pasture that I got off better than most. Three 
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of my superiors died of ’em, and I stepped 
right into their shoes. It pays, you see, if you 
can hold out. People like a fellow who isn't 
always clamouring to come home—and you bet 
I never did. But finally I took an over-due 
leave and a hunk of savings and trekked back. 
I*d always planned it—a good time, vou know— 
but somehow it hasn’t come off. 1 expect I left 
it too long. In the end I didn’t really want to 
come at all—wanted to lie down and die, but 
hadn't the strength of mind to insist. I'd been 
in Londen a week before I wrote you—just 
drifting round, too weak-kneed to tak the 
first step. I tore up that idiotic note three 
times.’ 

“Well, as long as you posted the fourth 
effort,” Stonehouse said, “it’s all right.” 

They fell then unex per tedly into one of those 
difficult silences which beset the road of friends 
who have been separated too long. The past 
stood at their elbow like an importunate and 
shabby ghost. And yet it was all they had to 
lead them back into the old intimacy. 

“We've got too much to say,” Cosgrave broke 
out at last with a painful effort, “too much 
ground to cover—and I dare say we don’t want 
to cover it. If we'd written, but I never heard 
from you after that one letter—after Miss 
Christine's death.” 

“I was ill,” Stonehouse explained, eating 
tranguilly. “I got through my finals with a 
temperature which would have astonished my 
examiners, and then I went to pieces alto- 
gether. Had to go into hospital myself. Brain 
fever. Three months I had of it. They were 
very decent to me, and when I came out they 
got me a berth as ship’s doctor on one of the 
smaller transatlantic liners. I got hold of 
things again and pulled them my way. But I 
lidn’t want to look back. My illness had made 
a definite break—I wanted to keep free.” 

Cosgrave nodded. He had been playing with 
his food, and now a look of di 
ness came into his 1 

‘I can understand that. I suppose it would 
have been better if I’d left well alone and not 
written at all.” 

“It wouldn't have made much difference, 
Stonehouse said. “A week or two. Sooner or 
later we'd have run int ne another. People 
who've been at school together always seem t 
And you and I especially.” 

“I don’t know. I was always a poor specimen 

I never meant much t % 

Stonehouse looked up at him and smiled. This 
time it was an unmistakable smile and rathe: 
charming, like a warm line of light falling 
across his face. 

“I was awfully glad to get vour letter,” he 
said. “I’d begun to worry rather.” 

Cosgrave flushed up. 

“That’s—that’s about the nicest thing that’ 
happened to me for a long time. I'd probably 
cry with pleasure—only I don't seem able to feel 
much anyway. I suppose—I suppose you're an 
iwful swell, Stonehouse.” 


gust and weari- 


hace, 


‘Not yet. I’m better a 


many men who are swells. 


that ll cure itself. Oh, 

Things have gone on « 

you about it some time.” 
Cosgrave’s eves had 1 


solemn admiration. 


t 


my job than a great 
But I'm young; 
ves, I’m all right. 
g my way. I'll tell 


wded with their old 


“A fashionable West-end surgeon—oh, my 


word. I say, have you 
tucked away somewhere? 


‘No. That's not fashi 


and for another, it would: 


not interested in people. 
diseases. They know it 


got a bedside manner 


” 


I 


t suit my stvle. I'm 


*m interested in their 


and rather like it.” A 


touch of chill scorn showed it f an ent 
in his face. “They’re frightened of me I 
re l as an electric shock to the lethargic, 
over-fed carcasses. They « ‘te \ g 
man with his way to make who w his boots 
on them. They have to come back for more.” 

Cosgrave gave his little tone! ! 

** 1 wish to good ss you'd i You 
know, when I felt how tten I was I thought 
of ou. You always bucked I eve | 
had a fool idea that I'd fir 
scrubby suburban practice Show the bug 
must have got into my brain, t it it 
Now I suppose I'll have to ask you to re 
your fees.” 


“Til let you down ¢ 


rived, an hour bet 


gentleuman—a certain Mr. 


having been called home 
take what accom lation 
first available boat lw 
nconsel stra} 1 to 
whilst the doctor, 
in the hort e throes of 
for 1 the radical o it 
there had been no facilit 
had 1 in the last deg 

ined stewardess had 
eaudy for him, and the 
t ect, had weighed 
Fletcher's chance cf seein 
t t nent Ne 
ited at the first port 
the ation a neat pe 
cll ¢ t maste It 

It wa the nearest | 
medical advert nt 
meni! fa well-know 
the pa had gi th 
letails as to the shiy 
pa Pp i n « Mr 
p 1 to be both r 
the val fh 

n tl 

t St havir 
ra ly, had i 

| 1 as ist and rea 


let 
nl had to 

he l t n +? 
la had lain 
t ta ta 
1 ! himself 

} pe 

or i 

1} le thing 
make t \ half 
held nstr t 
sea ‘ ic in 
vgainst Mr 

] Neve 


nity 1 need 
f nae the 
ble ach to a 
Mr. FI was a 
New ¥ mily, and 
t vith fantasti 

t r, a frst- 
bletel It had 
In 

VI t 1 0, he 

sense 

t and 

the argu 
ted it ictical cor 


nable. He had taken 


| 

rable, for one thing, | 
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rooms, thereupon, if not actually in Harley 
Strect, at least under the ramparts, fitted them 
out with the most modern surgical appliances 


that his capital allowed, and had sat down to 


wait. Fortunately he had learnt the art of 
starving before. He slept in a garret, and the 
bottom drawer of the hai desk 


idsome mahogany 
1ew the grim secret of 
months the tide 
Doctors had remembered him from 


in his consulting-room 
his midday meals. But six 
had turned, 


his hospital days, when, if they had not lked 
him, they had learnt to respect his genius and 
his courage, and had sent him patients. The 


patients themselves, oddly enough, took a fancy 


to this gaunt, very serious young man, who 
obviously cared nothing at all about them, but 
whose interest in their diseases was almost pas 


thin two years the tid had 


t of land, 
1 


sionate. And w 


lim in sig 
his was what he ha “vetting hold 


them his way.” 


meant by 
and pulling 


thing rather simple in 


a theery of | which had necessitated so much 
suffering on the part of Mr. Fletcher in order 
that Dr. Stonehouse might take the first long 
stride in his career. But Cosgrave, listening to 
Stoneh *s own a nt of the incident, saw 
in it only an examplk strange, inexorable 
truth. What men called “late” was the shadow 
of the imposed their characters 
pon event nificant insignificant, will- 
ngly 'y. Bevond that there was no 


They stepped back from the crowd into the 
shelter of the Piccadilly Tube. They had been 
walking t cets for an |} r, and as much 
of their live a they were able te tell one 
another ha n told. Now they were both 
batik nd tired t. Of what had really hap 
pened to tl they could say nothing, and their 
memories, disinterred im a kind of desperate 


! 
w with Dicl 


hast ID el ber that 1 
( u \ ) had erumbled, 
ifter at ts ap] it vitality, into a heap 
of dust It w ill t tter] ul—t unreal 
to bot f the The t that had mattered 
so 1 which had s laughable or s 
trag \ tition of ai stor 
Which tl ld onl polite interest 
tions, so | 
shallow and i nee 

And yet it was borne in upon them that the 
lid st e for one another. They had had 
no oth friendship to compare with this. 
Strictl \ ther had b no other 
riends, | be quaintanees—peop!l 
whom you talked to beca you worked with 
th 

Robert Stonel had always wn his own 
lonclin li itier belhteved in him; hi 
colleag re ted h Their knowledge ot 
him went no farther than the operating theatre, 
Where th knew him best He had reckoned 
loneliness " al asset But t feel it, as he 
felt it now ben-cath th tilt exchange, was t 
become aware of a dull. st pid pain. He found 


THE DARK HOUSE 


himself staring over the heads of the people and 
wishing that Cosgrave had never come back. 
\nd Cosgrave said quietly, as though he had 
read his thought and had made up his mind 
to have done with insincerities : 

“You're not to bother about me, Robert. It’s 
heen jolly, seeing you again and ali that, but 
we'd better let it end here. It always puzzled 
me—your caring, you know, about a hapless 
fellow like myself. It’s against your real prin- 
ciples. I’m a dead weight. I couldn't give any- 
one a solitary watertight reason for my being 
alive. I think you did it because you’d got 
your teeth into me by accident and couldn’t 
let go. I don*t want you to get your teeth 
into me again.” 

“T don’t believe,” Stonehouse said with an 
impatient sort of laugh, *‘ that I ever let go at 
all.” 

His attention fixed itself on the illuminated 
sign that hung from the portico of the Olympic 
Theatre opposite, and mechanically he began to 
spell out the flaming letters, Gyp Labelle— 
Gyp Labelle.” At first the name scarcely 
reached his consciousness, but in some strange 
way it focused his disquiet. It was as though 
for a long time past he, too, had been in- 
definitely ill, and now at an exasperating touch 
the poisoned blood rushed to a head of pain. 
Hie felt Cosgrave plucking at his sleeve, fret- 


fully like a sick child, roused to a sudden 
interest. 

“Tsay, Stonehouse—don’t you  remem- 
ber——?” 


“The circus? Yes, I was just thinking about 
it. It’s not likely to be the same, though.” 

“Why not? was a nailer. Oh, but you 
didn’t think so, did you? It was the woman 
on the horse; I forget her name—Madame— 


Madame 


She 


It was ridiculous, but even now it annoyed 
him to be reminded of her essential vulgarity. 
lhere was a glamour, almost a halo about her 


memory because of all that he had felt for her. 
\ silly boy’s passion. But he would never feel 
like that again. 

she could ride, anyhow. I don’t know 
what vour long-legged favourite was good for.” 
She made me laugh,” ¢ said. He 
1 after a moment: 

» you ever wanted anything so much as 
that circus, Stonehouse ? ” 


‘osgrave 


vou wanted to go t 
crowds of things.” 

‘I don’t believe it somehow. I know I 
haven't. Do you know I’ve been trying every 
night this week to drift into that show—just 
to see if it were really that funny kid. 1 felt I 
ought to want to. Why, even the fellows down in 
Aneola had heard of her. They used to talk of 
er—telling the wildest though it did 
od just to think there was someone left 
alive who had so much go in them. Queer, isn’t 
it Do vou remember what a susceptible chap I 
sed to be; that poor little Connie—what’s her- 
whom I nearly scared out of her five senses ? 
I've not cared a snap for any woman since 


“Oh, yes; 


Varns as 


name, 


Well, 
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Cosgrave sat limply in his stall, and by the 
reflected light from the stage Stonehouse could 
see his look of wan indifference. He was no 
better. All day long he lay on his bed in the 
small spare room Robert had given him and 
stared up at the white ceiling. There was a 
crack running zig-zag from the window to the 
door which reminded him, so he said, of a river 
in Angola, a beastly slimy thing trailing 
through mosquito-in- 
tested swamps and 
villainous - tangled 
jungles, When he 
dozed it became real, 
and he felt the heat 
descend on him like a 
sticky hand and heard 
the menacing drone of 
the mosquitoes and the 
splash of oars as un- 
friendly natives who 
had tracked him along 
the water's edge shot 
out suddenly from 
under the shadow of 
the mango trees in 
their long  boats— 
deadly and_= swift as 
triking adders. 

And then near the 
loor the river broke 
ff, poured into the 
open sea or fell over 
a cataract, he did not 
know what, and he 
voke up with a sweat. 


“*He felt Cosgrave plucking at his sleeve: ‘I an 
Say, Stonehouse—don't you remember ?’'’—p, 439 painstakingly docile 
ibout his medicine that 

then. And I want to—I wantto. I’d be so awfully Robert Stonehouse vuessed he had no faith in 
happy if I could only care for some nice girl it. Sometimes, indeed, he had an idea that Cos- 
and marry her. There was someone on the boat grave was rather sorry for him, very much as 
such a jolly good sort—and I think if I only old peop! rry for the young, knowing 


could have cared she’d have cared too. But I the end to all their enthusiasms. It was as 
couldn't. I tried to work myself up, but it was though he had travelled ahead and had found 
like scratching on a dead nerve 


as though out how meaningless everything was, even his 

something vital had suddenly gone Clean out of clever friend’s strength and cleverness. 
me."’ So he did not get better. And the forces that 
His voice cracked. Stonehouse, startled from Robert Stonehouse had counted on had failed. 
his own reflections, became aware that Cos He had been a successful physician outside his 
grave, whose apathy had hung about them like speciality, and his sheer indifference to his pa- 
a fog, hiding them from each other, was on the tients as human beings had been one of his 
point of tears—of breaking down helplessly in chief weapons. He braced them, imposing his 
the crowded entrance. And instantly their old sense of value o that their own sufferings be- 
relationship was re-born. He took him by th came insignificant and they ceased to worry so 
arm sternly, authoritatively, as he had always much about themselves. But with Cosgrave he 
done when little Rufus Cosgrave had begun to was not indifferent. Some indefinable element 


flag or cry. ff emotion had been thrown into the scales, up- 


“You're coming home with me. When you're setting the delicate balance of his judgment. 
fit enough we'll do the show opposite and make And his old influence had gone too. It had 
a night of it. We'll see what having a good failed him from that moment in Connie 
time can do for vou." Edwards’ room when suddenly Cosgrave had 

“Perhaps she'd make me langh again,” Cos- realized the ceneral futility of things. 


grave said, quavering hysterically. **T'll see him through all the same,’’ Stone- 


| 
4 
4 
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house thought with a kind of violence. ‘I'll 
pull him through——-”’ 

The stage, set with a stereotyped drawing- 
room, was empty as the curtain rose. Two 
hands, dead white under their load of emeralds, 
held the black hangings over the centre doorway, 
then parted them brusquely. Stonehouse heard 
the audience stir in their seats, but there was 
only a faint applause. No one had come to the 
theatre for any other purpose than to see her, 
but they knew her history. And after all they 
were respectable people. 

Cosgrave caught him by the arm. 

“Oh, my word, it’s her right enongh! ” 

She stood there, motionless, her fair head 
with its monstrous crest of many-coloured ostrich 
feathers flaming against the dead background, 
Her dress was impudent. But her jewels 
clothed her. Their authentic fire seemed to 
blaze out of herself—to be fed by her. And 
each one of them no doubt had its romance 
—its scandal. , That rope of pearls in itself was 
a king’s ransom. People nudged each other. 
It was part of the show that she should flaunt 
them. 

He saw Cosgrave lean forward and in the half 
light he had a queer startled look. With his 
thick red hair and small white face he might 
have been some sick thing of the woods scenting 
the air in answer to far-off familiar pipings. 
He made Robert Stonehouse see the faun in 
Frances Wilmot’s room, the room itself and 
Frances Wilmot with her chin resting in her 
lands, gazing into the fire. The picture was 
almost before he knew what he had seen. 
it was knife-sharp. It was as though a 


d blir ver a blank wall had touched by 
accident a secret spring and a door had flown 
wide open, closing instantly. 

I'm Gyp Lal 


‘ 
If you dance with me 


You must dance to my tune, 


She ! the incessant music as a child 
jumps into a w ing skipping-rope. She had 
a quaint French accent but she couldn’t sing. 
She had ce. And after that one doggerel 


verse she made a ture of d-humonred con- 
tempt and danced. But she couldn’t dance 
either, It was a wild gymnastic—a display of 
neredi} energy, the dehrious caper- 


ings of a tter urchin caught in the midst of 
some gutter rchin’s windfall by a jolly tune. 
He could fee) Cosgrave stir impatiently. . 
It went on, as it seemed to him, for an in. 
redible length of time. It was like a prairie 
fire that spread and blazed up, higher and 
brighter. And there was no escape. ~ He had a 
jueer conviction that his was the only stati 
spirit in the whole theatre, that secretly, in 
th hearts, the wiience had flung themselves 
into the riot with her, the oldest and staidest 
{ them, as perhaps they had often wanted to do 
when th heard a jolly tune like that. It was 
artless, graceless. One only needed to let one- 
lf 
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I’m Gyp Labelle— 
Come, dance with me.” 


The jaded disgust and weariness were gone. 
Something had come into the theatre that had 
not been there before. Nothing mattered either 
so much or so little. The main business was 
to have a good time somchow—not to worry or 
eare. 

Then it was over. Once the curtain rose to 
perfunctory applause. People settled back in 
their seats or prepared to go. It was as though 
the fire had been withdrawn from a molten metal 
which began instantly to harden. A woman 
next to Stonehouse tittered. 

**So vulgar and silly. I don’t know what 
people see in her.”’ 

‘*T want to get away,’’ Cosgrave said sharply. 
this beastly closeness——”’ 

Although the show was not over the majority 
of the audience had begun to stream out. ‘Two 
men who loitered in the gangway in front of 
Stonehouse exchanged laconic comments. 

A live wire, eh, what?” 

For some reason or other Stonehouse saw 
clearly and remembered afterwards the face of 
the man who answered. It was bloated and full 
of a weary, humorous intelligence. 

‘** Life itself, my dear fellow, life itself.’ 


Cosgrave scarcely answered his companion’s 
comments. Te withdrew suddenly into himself 
and after that he shirked the subject, under- 
standably enough, for if he had had illusions 
on her account they must have been effectively 
shattered. But also he ceased to lie all day on 
his bed and stare up at the mosquito-infested 
river of his nightmare. He grew restless and 
shy as though he were engaged with secret 
business of his own of which Stonehouse knew 
nothing and of which he could say nothing. 
Vet Stonehouse had caught his eves fixed on 
him with the doubtful, rather wistful earnestness 
of a child trying to make up its mind to confide. 
(There was still something pathetically young 
about Rufus Cosgrave. Now that his body was 
growing stronger youth peered out of his wan 
face like a famished prisoner demanding 
liberty.) 

What he did with himself during the long 
hours when Stonehouse was in his consulting- 
room or on his rounds Stonehouse never asked. 
At night he sat at the study window of his 
friend’s flat (shabby and high up since all spare 
monev was diverted to other and better pur- 
poses) and looked over the roofs of the houses 
opposite, smoking and watching the dull red 
elow that rose up from the blazing theatres 
westwards, 

‘““ It zs a fire,’’ he said once, 


and all the 


cold, tired people in London come to warm their 
hands at it.’’ 
Robert Stonchouse went on with his writing 
lamplight. 
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** Not unexpectedly, 
“You think I'd be all ht, don't if 


you, 


only you <¢ ld have a go at my tonsils or my 
adenoids? 1 belis you’re just waiting to have 
a go at a 

** Your tonsils are eptic,’? Stonehouse agreed 
gravelv. “I told uso, but I wonldn’t advise 
anvthing drast until you're stronger We'll 
think about it in a month or tw » You're better 
already.”’ 


Cosgrave chuckled t 


K i In the shadow 
in which he sat the chuckle sounded elfish and 
almost 


mocking. 
“Oh, ves, I'm better.” 
Stonehouse took h first hol for thr 
grave off him to a 
t Highlands lent him 
rting itient, and for a 
he moo together and 
in th ulmon river that 
th des ite hill The 
ian a shepherd’s « tlage 
born as a rock ut of the 
iat proffered them occa 
sionally by aon ind dist tful lhe they 
help or other companionship Phey 
r f 1 for thes ] cooked it by th 
smoking fir and washed ally in the icy 
river water A sting of winter was already in 
the wind and ay ncholy and bitter rain wept 
the ull givir wa it ing nearthly 
sunset They saw t mise sp ‘ at the 
world er And Ston who had eal 
cul 1 ats effect ( was himself 
hit H the hi ‘ arm: «oof that 
di f W ha ne ived since 
that nig puave } nat 
earl t la t ind for a 
his i 


inter Hi ‘ ‘ nfined il energy 
not itself 1 t ng and 
ak ed t, th fruitle str 
the tau t patient thre 
triumy f that final t fr thand hea 
by ex nt or fat A stag showing itself 
for an instant a nst the s} ! l a 
the stubborn {| h { he w 1 not 
turn ba eit h had falle t 
him ! t \ \ t th 

And ¢ rave, } f t | 
at his hee 
‘ t } the w a 
watched i 4 | tral WwW 
eve B e i t t 
1 li f ‘ eve 


V 
And nder } 
h 
\ ] { Rol t 
13 
wed t 1 he did 


j 
not want Stonchonse to see all that was in 
them 
minded,’’ he panted 
st ke that I wanted 
don't 
at ist he knew what 
t had | the tht of that 
downward rushing hill and the s len chokin , 
exultation. He had felt it too, that night in Acacia 
Grove in pursuit of the Greatest Show, and on 
again. He could smell the scent of the trees and 
the voung grass blowing in his fa a. 
And at the bottom th had been a mysterious 
wood like a deep green l. 
hen on the eighth wv C rave disa 
peared. He had set out in lv morning 
for the nearest station to fetch tl tters i 
fresh provisions, and at d iv v 
reached Stoneh with a note which had } 
scrawled in such hast that it wa most 
legible It was a t] ( t had 
Vielded 1denl ind t t 1 pr ged 
pressure 
He had to go back to tow It was som 
thin rgent. Stone! \ not to both 
He would be all right now 
The next iA at h t 1 11 g 
down his first ‘ ] | time the chas 
had « t him ever ! 
in ull d k } t! 
at h worl th l sO W 
and li m that one 
rowful } i ne ) witl 
kind of st lt has 1] w | 
“ ed ont that t { ‘ | he 1 
that he had been both t 1 nd t 
mpatient. When \ a in wit 
«t l ! k t ! id 
ar la ! \ 
It’ h rott ! 
But } returned to tow il 1 
? 
i\ cathing 
he | he w 
! 
nd w ] 
the Car 
? te 
t thir wld, 
i! \ wa 
that tuff, h A: start 
a 
1 I've 1 t 
] in 
va But aft piks hed 
HH 
I didn't vhat to thin 
| I it 1 to a young 


| 


dandy returned to London from the wilds of 
Central Africa. It was littered with half-opened 
boxes, new suits, a disorderly regiment of shin- 
ing, unworn boots and shoes, a pile of ties that 
must have been chosen for sheer expensiveness. 
(Stonehouse remembered the spotted affair with 
which Cosgrave had wooed Connie Edwards’ 
approval.) The shabby suit in which Stone- 
house had first met him had been flung with 
the other cast-offs into a far corner. It was all 
very voung and reckless and joll One could 


dad about the room, 
in a good-humoured 


*Ere’s ’is writing-table, I'll just make room 


Hle stopped her 
It d 1*t matter. If he’s to be at the 
Carlton V'll probably look him up myself.”’ 

‘* Dining early, he said, sir. Seven o’clock.”’ 

+} ul k ‘ 

A folded, grey-tinted letter lay half hidden 
in the general n 2 It had a bold, irre- 
pressibl < as though it were aware of hav- 

g | the room to smithereens and was 
rath ed. Stoneh could see the large 
sprawl hand that cov Ile touched it, 
not know why, or yet that he was angry. 
Something that had 1 asleep in him for a 

ng stirred uneasil stretcl 

I his companion simpered, always 
the la 

St 

An hour later he was waiting for Cosgrave 

the Carlton lounge. He had never been in 

t lace | re, Or in any place like it, and it 
f 1 and astonished him. He was like a 
monk w had | ured into the crude 
| tter of a s ty desperately plea- 

wd 1 th ne 

vomen 1 ] n with contempt but not with 
{ t nted a torce against 

wh mad 1 et t 1 himself except in 
theor And t set a v standard Hlere 
his life and ttair ts w f no account 
What t was that he wore his travellin 
loth 1 that he st in th ing 


way like a man who does not know what is 


It was 1s but it was 
t ash 
But } ound IIe was 
not \ t lef i r exp ith 
If ha 1 1 f what ! intended h 
W t it to | iulter ( s2rave 
\ W i | way A nda la 
the 1 t ight I vould not have 
tt Wh { had be 1 
t t h had felt lf ol rely 
la 
| ( vy him before 
ed 1a few ste] 
ahead, a i tantast { her fair he l 
its d ) fred 
clously, e fix { i'dish expect- 
on her oval. p Her ne | 


} 1 
leit vulgarity behind. It was 
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of herself, in its way too genuine, to be merely 
laughable. It was like her execrable dancing, 
the expression of an exuberant, inexhaustible 
life. As she walked, with short, impatient steps, 
she swayed the great ostrich feather fan and 
twisted her rope of pearls between her slender 
fingers. The open stare that greeted her seemed 
to amuse and please her, 

And Cosgrave. Savile Row, Stonehouse re- 
flected rapidly and contemptuously, must have 
been bribed to have turned out such perfection 
at such short notice. Too much perfection and 
too new. An upstart young rake. No, not 
quite that cither. Pain had lent an elusive 
beauty to the plain and freckled face and i 
ness had made it lovable. It was obvi 
; his pride and 
ishment at himself and not succeeding. The 
corners of his mouth quivered shyly and self- 
consciously, and the wide-open eyes were fixed 
with an engaging steadfastness on the figure in 
front of him as though he knew that if he looked 
to the right or left he would give himself away 
altogether. Stonehouse could almost hear his 
voice, high-pitched and boyish. 

** Oh, I say, Robert, isn’t it wi 
she splendid? ”? 


he was trying to suppress 


1 


erful, ist 
Stonehouse himself stood right across their 
path. It was accidental, and now he could not 
move. He had grown to rely too much on his 
emotional inaccessibility, and the violence and 
suddenness of his anger transfixed him. This 
woman had trapped Cosgrave. She had caught 
him in the dangerous moment of convalescence, 
in that rebound from inertia which carries men 
to an excess incredible to their normal con- 
science. And she was infamous. She had 


broken one man after another. 


She could not have overlooked Stonehouse 


Apart from his conspicuous clothes, his immo 
bility and white-set tace must have inevital 
drawn her attention to him. Her eyes, very 


blue and shadowless, met his stare with a kind 
of tomée, almost a Masonic understanding, 
and the that re 
lied se | | hen 

it last smiling, 
but 1 lan had - 
1 her to f til why she 1. 

( rave followed her Ile brushed past 
Stonehouse without re nition. In that n 
ment Stoneh e’s anger ran away with him, 
(hrusting aside the protests of a puzzled and 
rather frightened waiter he chose a table that 
fa 1 them both. Cosgrave, blindly absorbed, 


never looked towards him, but twice she met his 
nusement as 


every moment she expected to penetrate 


a mask of crude enmity to a no less crud 
admiration and = desire Then she spoke t 
laughingly, as Stonchouse knew, with 


the light curiosit f a woman who has met 


turned, uttered an exclamation, and a moment 
later came across. He acted like a man suffer- 


ine from aphasia. He seemed totally oblivious 


j see th Wher, aS ne 
whistling and cursi 
5 haste. 
for 

m a 
| 
when 

ung i es : much a part of the immediate past. They might have been 
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casual 


friends who had met lally. 
Tadiant. 

** What luck vour being her I 
you 


Was 


didn’t know 
Went in for frivolity of ti rt, if you call 


It frivolous dining in tary state. C 


ome over 


and yOIn wus. We're ] having a bite betore 
the show. You remember Mademois Ne Labelle, 


don't 
Stonchous 


Was ¢ that she would not d ived 
knew t much a t men—that w her 
hess—and she meant to pay hi t, make hit 
seem crude and ab in his own eyes. 

* It's Stoneh 1 hd fi 1—I was t 
ing vou a t WE t need to introduce 
you, 3 

: She ive her hand, pal low to kiss, 
and he turned it over delj ely. The fingers 
Wore led to the knuckles. He reflected that 
eech th tor had its history, tragi 

comic, or merely sordid. He let hez hand drop 
He saw that the affront had n t touched her 
Perha thers had be 1 iike that, 

“Ce cher doct —e don’t like me,” sh 
complained pathetica to ar t 
opposite to me and gla like a ’ungry tiger 
Believe me, I grow quite cold with fear. ‘Tell 
me why vou Vt likes I 


** He was only wanting to } red.* ¢ 


grave | e in with | h excited la ! 
he t luced I was a 
out 1 t decid \ 1 bridge t hucl 
myself off from-—and h 11 into your 
show.”’ 
Obvi she } y t the severely clecant 
men and womer t atched I 
With a covert, cl But there w: 
somethin Lally i! I ptance of 
i ‘| n, 1 t. la me of 
She } idn’t care 
t S} ‘ ed people like 
Peo} 
ple tile and = self 
and } { 
withe n flord to 
wgh at them or to em as it pleased 
he 
\s time went or e seemed to draw awa 
from t t secret ecstasy 
of en} } e f il « ting 
freed | esent ‘ ped were 
illow it t And yet there 
Was Rufus ¢ ew eves fixed 
en her, trapped } t ¢ that lay 
behind her trivialit comm 
* And \ ta t Moar ‘ 
locteu If sit mar re nights in t 
row find out, t t and t i 
break m eart "a mv re tatior 
to t of in this vy Prepaire England 
g vith ‘ said 
ed } 
Kh what | ire all ze 


same. Good-bye, Monsicur le d 
Scare me stiff. But I like \y 
"ave ze tummy-ache I rine \ 1 up.’ 


** I shouldn't, if I 


“Why? You give me poison, p’ 
might,” he said. 
CHAPTER Il 
1 
O Rufus Cosgrave disappea 1 
Significant chip of w 
Whirlpool, and this t Stor 
attempt to 
ther advanced and encreet I 
fession he stood committed to a new 
he creation of a private } tal w 


« a model to the h spitals of the w 


iad no time to waste on a fvol 
in himself. But though he 
( trave he could not alt 


At night he found self t ng 
towards the window where t! ce] 
plaintive protile had shown faintly 
slow of the streets, and the « ty 

mm a@ sense of unrest, ali t of 
though a ghost had ri t 
th ead are never quite dead, ar 


where he regained | 
outlook The t t 
ghosts out of d A \ 
sha Vv of poverty t lt 
bist ent int 
t! 
lichts w 
yt a 
{ ) ! 

{ th ter of t 
irded them rather 
vue to another, handl t t 
vitching tl lights « 

} 


them ) e by one to | 
was made He had t 


ment, not a chair or tal 1 
oom that he had not 1 t 
writ nel ck 1 t N 
} tit that } 
4 had been } 
! had wanted t t 
vaud that would 
they had ruined his fat 
h t tw ivhit \ ( 
t to the n 1 
ha edt nto meet t 
th 
| t und he had } 
] 1} he ha t 


You 
Next time ] 


i nt a 9 
Tl } 
\\ 
his pr 
W t 
} nd } 


INStINCtIVE 
il rather 
iinst the 
tused 
i as 
i t nh had 
thrust 
ling g 
1} } 
| brig 
1 I 
t Vas a 
} 
v he 
m 
ther 
He 
t 
A 
t 
hi 
} } } 
e ha 
| m as 
ed 
with 


r* 2 
i 
| led assent. He left his table 
at 1 { } 1 but he 

like an in 
oO Wanted t 
thought of 
forget him. 

vani 

He took to ret t 

plaything. There was no one ; 

and he did not lau t f 

the midst of his p 1 ; litt 

with } 14 th 

teniptation 
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“She walked a few steps ahead, a bizarre, fantastic figure, the Drawn by 
tion Same fxed smile of childish expectancy on her face’’—p, 443 a 
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had become master of himself. 
not tempted, any more | 
Ile 


nt to do work that would 
put him in 
And, thinking of 
it his hand, as he hz 
had met 


1g inen 


brane 3 


Wilmot, and clenched the 
lender, powerful fingers as thou h he had life 
by the throat, smiling a little in the cold, rather 

tel way that Cosgrave } v-—a theatrical ges 


ture, had it been less passionat 


incere, 


iy 


It was in his consulting-room that Coscrave 
found him after a prolonged, muddle-headed 

rch that had lasted till close on midnicht. 
The was a definite and s« purpose in his 
‘ a frat patheti ( to put hi seul 
right,” to get Stonehouse. w leant against the 
mantelshelt wat ng hi Wi i frank con 
tempt, to und tand and thize 

Of course, re wa 
every right to be; it was a rotten thing to d 
bolting like that eastl ! teful and incen 
siderate It was just ause | lin’t « 
plain. I knew 1 thought it was the fresh ai 
and—and hunt down those poor j litt] 
beggar and al the ti it Was ta girl and 
t bessed tun ing threugh my head 

And you want me to get better, didn't 
fa pl d wistfully. Even if it 
wasn’t with ye medic And in a sort 
way it wa licine, wasn’t it \ 
ide me go to see } 

Stonehouse had to sit vn and prete to re 
arrange pa} in r to 
patient he It. 

“My professional vanit n’t w led 
that's what vou're t at lt \ 
better I'd be ve p} 

Il know. I a t t I’ve felt t 
Since ¢ e Fd lay, R t 

t But t tt he 

( t You bet en't 
(tt ‘ ‘ } a 

\ ‘ tt ti 
} w 
l Val \ t ! a ] 
just f t t bot f 
I ed } If re 
{ 1 

N ‘ ! 

a lle 

' { 
vant 1 t 
\ 


Hard on ‘em 
ch ke me 


stor 


it 


Often wor 
long 


1 ought 1 e her 
swim well. It's what 
I don’t mind he \ 
returned But ! 
able Vi te i 
ib] to after ther ly t 
fai you re « erin it seer 
Cr rave his 
tina came into his fl ( 
he ed s I nd al t 
I’m not going to « \ 
t ng out against ] 
jolly decent to me. 
1 e 1 in tia In ft 
have ] If 1 sa | 
I'd t 
t nt it ] 
rt of } 
| t! R t 1 
\ where 1 t 
t l then went a ¢ 


It's not my but 
l’d be inter toh \ 
to | he e1 ‘ t 
you to] ts the { ] 
a little suburban nobody, wh 
to West Africa to be © oa 
trader. You l and y 
I to burn To \ it seer 
t *" pa this w in’s ¢ 
mal you lous 
patiently I vavs have 1 
eX t I 1} ] 
in ea t I 


foot, ‘ 
— a But that’s an old 
tor being able ta 
well,” Robert 
that she’s bee 
of people better 
im are. As 
rather a pity 
\ l know I h oa . 
t. You've bee 
I e 
world. <Alw 
Carth’s « are 
ap.’ But 
ad eating 
ly. 
ld matter-of-fact 
a di 
nee ‘ve cor 
at vou think ts 
mivht p 
was | 1 out 
third-rate litt 
1’ ve ta littl 
a fortune. But 
ette bills. § 
ve interrupted 
you know. | 
e ire peg i 
c. ] 
t let me j 
t of place, 
in t to 1 flere 
I t be the smartest of the lot.’ 

Her t] 
tine It lhe t satatat wi 
ti lie J t] tilit fs 

t 
\ lon’t understand. ola 
t | thre } 
td uit, é N Got 
aul that. What's ; 
wish 
1 
\tt t St he t 
t liffe re TP thie 
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on 
1 aff, 
urst 
| 
nd 
t 
l 
After 
( 
to la i 
till 


to his pockets to prevent them from 
rd rescutment. 


has been shaken out of its slee p to be 


some people would be jolly flattered. 
be a big beano on her birthday—a 


arty behind the s enes ; and she said, 


‘You bring along your nice sad little friend 
iuvre jeune homme.’ You know, Stone- 
! t made me Jaugh—her describing you 
ike that I said, ‘ You den’t need to be sorry 
Robert Stonehouse. He can keep his own 
end up \ is anybody.’ But she said, ‘Ce 
pauvre jeune homme.’ I couldn’t get her to 
were a real lucky fellow.” He 
| into the corner of the chesterfield 
vned and stretched himself. “I> want 
t Do you good. P’r’aps she’s 
ght. you’ve hada rotten time in your 
vn wa Phough 1 don’t know—I’d be happy 
( h if I were you; always seemed to come 
t to care to ny old t ‘ 


\ nye 
rancey Wilmot—or 
t a sort of pug-dog you trailed be- 

as a sort Of mascot. 
come. I'd be awiully proud—show 


~awlully proud 


that I'll go back to 
ump, and tell tne fcllows that I’ve had 
} 


te | . I'll tell ’em a t her, and 


1, thinking I'm 


lo the same 

ta n Phey’ll be awtully 

t 3a good time ng, after 

Rol t You’! 
I’m | tly lond of you, you 
il . i aid 
2 

nothi 1 h 
pretended 

t th st id been, and 
ehind te d of adult 
eness and l . For Robert 
t rid tlic 
> 

t ¢ y 
id ¢ her head, 
taste or and th sult, 
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counter and master significant hardship, not an 
apparently meaningless Juxury and_= aimless 
Ife knew how to deal with men and 
women whose suiferings put them in his power, 


or with n 


ien of his own profession; but these 
cople with their enigmatic laughter, their 
Masonic greetings, almost their own language, 
vhich was the more troubling since it seemed 
hi wn, threw him from his security. They 
made him self-conscious self-distrustful. 
They might be ten times more worthless than 
eved them to be, and he might be ten 
s a bigger man than the Robert Stonehouse 
who had made such a good thing of his life. 
They had still the power to put him in the 
wrong and to make him an oaf and an outsider. 
d yk He felt their 
over him furtively and a little mockingly. Yet 
y he conformed to them. He wore his 
clothes well enough, and his self-control covered 
over his real distress with a rathe: repellent 


glances slide 


arrogance. He was even handsome, as a plain 
lan can become } whose 1 d has 
lominated from the ver a fine body 


And with this 


l 
At 


} 
ttle too triumphantly, 
showing off—as a tried man of the world. And 
at her given moment the star perfor ner made a 


lramatic entry into the midst f then, a cloak 
ue blue brecade thrown her inty 
lress and her plumes still tossing f 1 the 
tborately t led head 
Phey ected r with hand-cl pping and 
la ter, and s! eld t her thin arms, ct 
bra ¥ them as old frie In her attitude 
nd in her eyes, bh passed rapidly from one 
to another, there was good-humoured under- 
tandin w probably what the more 
ll ng them thought of her, and 
that they we to beast ut it, as 
lish people | t having visited Montmartre 
it n ! \ and amusing ) 
it Is | I \ 
t! t tl ed whatever else they 
knew But in reality 1 e was on her side 
All to Cc ist, lt ] 4 
l r KR t St se, and = sh 
vent st t to him, waving the rest aside iil 
tu e pigeons, and took his 
You and 1 lead the way, Monsieur | 


clenching 
“What do you mean now? 
Cosgrave nodded. But he looked suddenly 
confused and rather sulky, hke play-tired 
t 
hid wh 
cross-eXanil 
“Well, 
There's t 
If 
of power wert his flagrant 
earth ex y Iness. 
: en id yet he was deeply, miserably shamed. 
; It was like a pl in which he was ti nly 
] 
it 
The Lorn 
without He did not answer. He was glad that she 
: tral had signalled him t It soothed his raw 
prid And vet he ht, “This is her w y 
men { making 1 {1 And he ited her and 
t hh : t t porarily, accepted th nted warmth of 1 lim body as it 
mon itor Phey rubbed bi ed lightly against | ited his ewn 
Ha t room witl excited t mp) | the first time he becank 
S 
. » aware of something definitely abnormal im him 
‘ Robert St t | mnong them, self, as th h a dead skin had been stripped 
t | ha prepared ham to th euses, and he had n to see and hear 
Meet ther Le id been accustomed to en vith a primitive and stupefying clearness. 
t tls 
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and dingy audi. 
torium gaped dis. 


mally at them. The 


ty seats were 
ling as a 
ilent, starving mob 
pressed against the 

indows of a feast- 
ing-house., But the 
woman Stones 


house’s arm waved 


I like it so. IT 
sec all friends 
Here, my old 
friends, who are 


eone—heaven knows 
where. They sit 
id and clap 
nd rd to one 
They say 


i 
kissed her 
] 1 and rew her 
} 1 back the 
familiar moveme 
though she 
1 tor their 
ppl e. And when 
over 
le 1 up into 
Re Stonechouse’s 


‘ Is a leetk 
One is 

y rvous al 
‘ lebut You 
never beiore, 


he said. 
And he fel 
ir satisfac 
m ban she 
knew vat his 


**Before he could draw back she had Orawn ty 


ine h sh lid 
She rsis d. 
The rest followed them 1 ily along grimy “Monsieur Cosgrave say you would not ceme 
winding passaye nd between dusty wedges of "E say you never do nothing work and 
improbable landsca; out on to the stage \ work. Is that true?” 
long table had been lai m the midst of the “Ves. 
tereotyped drawing:-: n which formed the “Don't dance; don’t go to the theatre? 
ene of her grote ng, and absurdly Never, never 
elaborate waiters in powde: hair and knee No,” he said rnfully. 
breeches hovered in t \ [hey were not Don't want to, hein?’ 
real waiters, ar 1 from t moment they came “T hate that sort of th 


out into the foctlights tt guests themselves be But she was making him into a ridiculous 

ame the chor it cal COomMmeEdY, prig. She turned the valnes of life topsy turvy 

he dim vith that one ironic, good natured gesture.) 
$45 


<< 
4 
} *“Vovons, our Gyp 
PS still "aving a good 
‘ time.” And kiss 
, a my ‘and to them 
a 
%, 
hein?” J 
WAS “Not ina theatr 
| 
| 
| 


atte: 


“Eh bien, it’s a good thing for my sort there 
are not too many of vour sort, my friend. But 
per’aps it is not quite so bad as it seems. For 
you ’ave come, after all.” 
“T had to,” he thrust at her. 
yrofessionally ? 
“But I ’ave not got ze tummy-ache—not yet.” 
‘I don’t care about you.” 
“You want to look after your leetle friend, 
hein?” 
* 


She was unruffled, even concerned to satisfy 


im. 


“Well, then, you be policeman. You sit ‘ere. 
It is always better to watch ze thief than ze 
coffre-fort. You keep an eve on me, and see I 
don’t run away with ‘im. Voyons, mesdames et 
messieurs, our friend ‘ave the place of 
honour. “EF sit next me and see 1 be’ave nice. 
*E don’t like me ver’ much. ’‘E think me a bad 
woman.” 

They laughed with her and at him. He felt 
himself colour up and try to laugh back. (And 
it was oddly like his attempt to propitiate 
Form I. when it had gibed him on that bitter 
pilgrimage from desk to desk.) He took his 
place at her right hand. He could see Cosgrave 
half-way down the table, and hi 


le, a his thin, freckled 
face with its look of absurd happiness. He was 
unselfishly overjoyed that his friend should have 


been thus signalled out for honour. Perhaps he 


harboured some crazy certainty that after this 
Stonehouse would understand and even share 
his infatuation. Ile caught Robert's eye and 


smiled and nodded triumphantly. 

‘Now vou see what she’s really like, don’t 
you?’ 

\ string band hidden in the orchestra under 
a roof of palms played the first bars of her 
ince, and then stopped short and waited 
solemnly. She still stood, glass in hand. 

“It is my birthday. I drink to myself. 1 
wish myself good luck. Vive myself. 
Labelle and all who ‘ave loved ‘er and love 
and shall love ’er.”’ 

Rufus Cosgrave stood up sh 
Had he been dressed a shad 
Tesisted the 


enia in his 
would have been better disgui 


the suburbs who had got into bad 


mpany. 
And in spite of the West African swamp and its 
peculiar forms of despairing vice, he was so 


frightfully innocent that he did not know it. 

* And—and we're here to—to wish you luck 
too—that vou go on, as you are, dancing and 
laughing, making 1 ull laugh and dance with 
you, however down in the dumps we are, for 


ever and ever, and to bring vou offerings for 
you to remember l 

There must have been great deal more to it 
than that. Stoneh ‘ | e the not 
clenche d in ne tense har d, but they had become 
indeciph viable nd Coser et them drop. 
eame, <stumblin over th back of somebody’ 
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chair, to where she stood and laid a small 
square box done up in tissue paper at her side. 

They came then, one after another, treading 
on each other’s heels, and she waited for them, 
an audacious figure of Pleasure receiving custom. 
Some of the women whom she knew best joined i1 
the stream. They bore her, for the most part, an 
odd affinity and no ill will. They had set out 
on the same road and had failed, and their 
failure stared out of their crudely painted faces. 
But perhaps they were grateful to her for not 
having forgotten them—or for other more ob- 
scure reasons. They gave her what they could, 
extemporary gifts some of them, a tawdry ring 
or a flower which she stuck jauntily among the 
feathers. The significantly small 
parcels she did not open, either from idle good- 
nature or from sheer indifference. Stonehouse 
wondered what Cosgrave’s little box contained. 
Probably a year or two of the mosquito-infested 
swamp to which he would soon return to boast 
of this night’s extravaganza. 

* And you, Monsieur le docteur ? 

For he had gone on eating and drinking 
with apparent tranquillity. 

** Oh, I have nothing—nothing but admira- 
tion,” he said, smiling. 

She shook her head. 

“Ca ne va pas. The chief guest. Ah, no! 
That is not kind. A birthday—c’est une chose 
bien sérieuse, vovons. Who knows? Per’aps 
you never ’ave another chance, and then you 
’ave remorse, ’orrible, terrible remorse. Or do 
you never ’ave remorse either, Monsieur le 
docteur? 

‘Ss No—not yet.”” 

‘You must not run ze risk, then.’ 

He thought savagely. 

Tf I had a diamond stud she would make 
me give it her.’ 

He took a shilling from his pocket and laid it 
gravely in the midst of her trophies. 

* Is that enough? ” 

And then before he could draw back she had 


outrageous 


kissed him between the eyes. 

‘Quits, then. I keep it for a mascot. and 
you will remember to-morrow morning, when 
ver’ grave and important with son 
I htened patient, that Gyp Labelle kiss 
vou Jast night and that vou are not different 
from ze others after all. And I will 
shilling from under my pillow and say, ‘ Poor 
(ayp, that’s wl * 


* Hfe doesn’t know you yet.” 


hat vou're worth, mv friend 


Robert Stonehouse Jooked up = sharply ( 
interruption had started a new train of thought. 
Beyond the flushed face of the man opposite 
him he could see the em} lls, row after row 


of gaunt-ribbed and featureless spectators watch- 
ing him. The play had become a nightmare 
farce in which 
| ible part. But he had to go on now. 
Except for C there I’ve | 
oiselle Labelle longer than any of you 
known her ever since [ was a boy.”’ 
Ile felt rather than saw their expressions 


he had chesen a ludicrous, im- 


Sgrave 
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change. She too. stared with arrested 
interest, but he looked away from her to Cos- 
grave, smiling ironically. If it humiliated her 
and made her ridiculous too —well, that was 
what he wanted. He war ted to pay her back, 
most of all for the excitement } ling in him, the 
sense of having been toppled out of his serenity 
into a terrent of noise and colour by that 
audacious touch of her lips upon his face. And 
was Cosgrave, and then again some older 
score to be paid off, something far off and 
indistinct that would presently come 

Don’g vou remember, Rufus? 

** Rather, 


t! clear. 
But I know you a minute longer, 
mademoiselle. I saw you before he did.” 

** That was) because Moretti rode 
first.”’ 

** Ah, the cireus."? She 


threw her head back, 


drawing h thi 1 her nostrils as 
long-lost perfume 
in t sudden wind. ‘“ Now 


emer r te good Moretti. She ride 
old Arabesque. ‘ave white spots all over 
‘is paws, and 
paint “im like she 
paint ‘er face. Madame Moretti, that was a 


every evening s} to 


good sort—bonne enfant—what vou say?— 
lomest not really f ze ci, s at all. Shi 
like to wash up and cook ! onnes-bouches 
for supper. She was a Germa Fredechen we 
call ind she could mak ierkraut—eh 
bien, I—moi qui vous parle, une bonne Fran. 


gaise, | make myself sick with ‘er sauerkraut. 
Afterwards she grow too sti t and marry ze 
propriet ‘ ot what vou Ci publie- 


ze Crown and Garter, at some town where 


we stop a week By now I think she ’ave many 
children and a chin for each.” 
Cosgrave launched noisily. 

And then you can it her eels, 
mademoiselle. You rode—what was it?— a 
donkey t fat pony? forget) which Per 
haps I was thinking t much of Madame 
Moretti But IT remember you were dressed a 
Lt page and wore col 1 tights that didn't 
fit ve well and that « body laughed I 
ca { r thin Jor lt And 1 threw 
} tou ven ( t didn't 
( rave? And the I’m afraid 1 forgot v 
iitoget \ 1 there camels and 
elephant ind a legk Wond ind T don't 


know what, and it was m 

It must ‘ave been a don 
rowing her eyes. “I ridden Many 
donkeys,’ 


Ile saw then that she did not: ind 


fact that she l nee been a cir clow1 
Rather he had- tossed her a morv on which 
she feasted j reed Shy 
pushed he plate and i away from her and 
sat with her fa between her hand 

Well, I il g 1 ti ilwavs, but 
per’aps thev were ze best of al! Ah e food 
old circ ze jolly life, one big family. monke: 


and bears and camels and elephants and we 


poor ‘umans, all shapes and sizes, lor 


legs and 
450 


short Ie 


good 


gs and no k loving and quarrelling, 
friends always. Monsieur Ge 


I orges with 
is big whip and ’is silly. soft *eart, ze gay 
dinners after we ‘ave ’ad full ’ouse and ze no 
dinners at all when things go bad, and then ze 


sometit 


journeys from town to t 


nes it rain 
t and the dust 


all day and sometimes it is so 
rise up and smother us. But alwavs whe n we 
come near ze town we brighten up, we pretend 
are not tired at all. We make jokes and 
What it will be like ’ere. Always new 
faces, new streets, 


same, too, ze 


policemen, and always 


D es ind ze torch 
lights and ze music and ze people rm ning 
leetle streams down ze sid trects to join up 
and march along, ze leetle boys ay 1 girls with 
bright eves, shouting and wavi! ¥, so glad to 

see us 
It was not much that she said and she d 1 
not say it to them. She st irded them all 


and yet by some magic, through the n lium of 


» empty ntence e tl see 
ir, gaudy thing as sh Vas seeing it 
lued music, the tinkling of plates and 
they themselves made backg1 und 

for her swift picture. They watched it. th 1 

third-rate circus, trail its cheap glitter ind flare 

and bang out of darkm ind across the stage 
and into darkness again, tawdry ay 1 sordid, 


and yet kindly and 


Robert Stoneh i t 
him, He wished he had not com I 
wished he had not reminded her of that a 
cursed circus, for it had involved remembering. 
He had called up a little old tune that would 


not be easily forgotten, that would go on grind 
ing itself round and round inside his brain 
and when he had chast t would come back, 
popping out at him, ging other small pak 
ghosts to bear it « pir ld see Cos 
ray h elf, the litt with bright 
ves, and feel the reverberatior { iston 
ishment, their incredul lelight 1m 
Thies t the ha 1 he ] sf t th t { th 
Thiet hing ce 1 th 1 been 
t of their feeble hand T 
‘ n went on It was alwa there ind 
the ¢ er, With its music and flutterir ghts 
and af one was infirm of pury ike Cosgrave 
1 certain James Stonehous ne ran to 
meet it, flums neself into it, not ting the 
cost, Iving and stealir 
He watched her pre her cigarett t on her 
to the pian t ng (os 
ra ily on tl | 
1 we to 
Wi r leetle song 
rd w to the sha 
1 t } with h 
moturntul eve 
S} ne wor than il. She was hoarse, 
and what voice he had ive way altogether. 


It did not seem to matter either to her or to 


anyone else. What she could not sing she 
danced. There was a chorus and they joined 
in, filling the gloom behind them with sullen 
ironic echoes. She reduced them all, Stone- 
house thought, to the cabaret from which she 
sprang. 

And it was comic to see Cosgrave with his 
head thrown bac k playing the common noisy 
stuff as thi h inspired, 

When it was over he swung round, gaping at 
them with confidential earnestness 

“You know, when I was a kid I used to see 
myself on a stag > like this, playing the ‘ Moon- 


She ru ed up his thick hair so that it stood 
on end like Loga’s flames. 

“You play my song ver’ nice. And_ that 
is much better than playing ze ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata’ all wrong, my leetle friend.” 


3 


It was a sort of invisible catastrophe. 

No one else knew of it. In the daytime he 
himself did not believe in it, did not, at first, 
think of it at all, It had all the astonishing 
unreality of past pain. He went his way as 
usual, was arbitrary and cocksure with his 
patients, and looked forward to the evening 
when he could put them out of his mind alto- 
gether and give himself to his vital work. For 
the hospital had become a fact. It stood 


equipped and occupied, an unrecognized but 
actual witness to his tenacity. Other men would 
get the credit. The committee who had ap- 


pointed him consulting surgeon, not withou 
references to his unusual youth and their own 
daring break with tradition, had no suspicion 
that even the fund which, in a fit of inexplic- 
e far-secingness, they had 
had been created under his ceaseless pressure. 
And not even in his thoughts was he satirical 
at their expense. They had provided the money 
and done what he wanted and so served their 
Among his old ‘colleagues he bore 
nfidently but unobtrusively. Te could 
rreut deference. He 
they were. His eyes 
beyond the centres 


iorted to research 


jeal 3 an ions when he would 

1 from the w struggle with petty 
ailments and petty { ind the last pretence 
of being concerned with lividual life. It was 
a time of respite and revi n. He was young, 
in his profession extraordinarily voung, and h 
was able to look back, as a mountaineer looks 
back from his first peak over the weary f othills, 
knowing that the bitter drudgery is past and 
that before him lies the true and splendid 
adventure. 

That was in the daytime. But with the dusk, 
the discreet shutting of doors and the retreating 
footsteps of the last patient, a change came. It 
was like the subtle 1 tless withdrawal of a 
tide, a draining away of power. He could do 
Nothing against it He could only sit motion- 
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less, bowed over his papers, striving to keep a 
hold over the personality that was slipping from 
him. And then into the emptiness there flowed 
back slowly, painfully, a strange life, a stream 
choked and muddied at its source, breaking 
through. 

It was a physical thing. Some sort of nervous 
reaction. With the dread of that former break- 
down overshadowing him he yielded deliber- 
ately. He would leave the house and walk, 
anywhere, but always where there were people, 
down Regent Street, sweeping like a broad river 
into a fiery, restless lake. There he let go alto- 
gether and the crowds carried him. He eddied 
with them in the glittering backwaters of the 
theatres and studied the pallid, jaded faces that 
drifted in and out of the lamplight with the 
exaggerated attention of a mind on guard 
against itself. He hated it all. It emphasized 
and justified his aloofness from the mass of 
men, 

These people were sick and ugly, sicklier and 
uglier in their pleasure-seeking than in their 
stubborn struggle for survival which had at 
least some elemental dignity. It was from their 
pois ened lives that women like Gyp Labelle 
sucked their strength. It was their child 
perverted instincts that made her possible 
They made the very thought of immortality a 
grisly joke. And yet their nearness, the touch 
of their ill-grown, ill-cared-for or grossly over- 
nurtured bodies against his, the sound of their 
nasal strident voices brought him relief. He 
could not shake off their fascination for him. 
Ile was like a man hanging round the scene of 
some conquered, unforgotten vice. 

It was one dismal November evening that, 
turning aimlessly into a Soho side-street, he 
came upon an old man who stood on a soap-box 
under a lamp and preached. He held a Bi ble 
to the light and read from it, and at intervals 
leant forward and beat the tattered b with 
his open hand. 

“You hear that, men and women. This is 
the liar, the tyrant, the self-confessed devil whom 
you have worshipped frem the beginning of your 
creation. You sce for yourselves the sort of 
beast he is. There isn’t a brute amongst us 
who would do the things he’s done. He’s made 
you fight and kill and torture each other for his 
sake. And all down the ages he has laughed at 
you; he is laughing now because, after all, he 
knows the truth, he knows what I tell you her 
night after night "and Mr. Ricardo leant tor- 
ward and pointed a long dirty finger at the 
darkness—‘‘ that he doesn’t exist, that he is a 
dream, a myth, a hope - 


Someone cheered, perhaps because the last 
words had a sound of eloquent conclusion, and 
Ricardo nodded and took breath. He was 
like a scarecrow image that had been stuck up 
by a freakish joker 1n a London street. The 
respectability. that still clung to him made 
him the more ludicrous. His clothes were the 
ruined cast-offs of a middle-class tradesman, and 


over them he wore his old master’s gown. It 


did not flutter out behind now, but lay dank 
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and heavy along his sides like the wings of a 
hot bird 

Robert Stonehouse stood back against th 
shuttered windows of a shop and stared at him. 
The sea, rushing out in some monstrous tidal 
wave, had left its floor littered with old wreck 
ige, with dead, forgotten people who stirred and 
litted themselves—a_ grotesque, private resut 
rection, 

The crowd around Mr. Ricardo listened in 
silence, not mocking him. There were wide 
eved, haunted-looking children and men and 
women not quite sober who drifted out from the 
public-honses to gape heavily at this cheaper 
form of entertainment. Possibly they thought 
he was some missionary trving to induce them 
to sign the pledge. Some of them must have 
known that he was mad. But even they did not 
laugh athim. Into their own dark and formless 
thoughts there may have come the dim realiza 
tion that they too were misshapen ard outeast 
The rain falling in long slanting lines tht migh 


the dingy lamplight seemed to merge them into 
a mournful kinship. 

Hle spoke rapidly, and for the most part the 
ng involved sentences rolled themselves without 


meaning. But now and then som 


gled clear, a familiar phrase. an 


Then Robert Stonehouse saw thre 
figurement to the man that had been, the poor 
maimed and shackled fighter gibing and leering 


at his fellow-prisoners. 
And now, my delightful and learned voung 
friends 
And yet he had steod up for little Robert 
Stonehouse in those days, had armed him and 
pened doors and made himself into a ste p 


1 
tone to the freedom he had never known. And 


Phat is all for to-night. men and women. I 
thank vou for your ppert. You mav_ rest 
t go oon. The end is 

in sight and, if need be, I shall lead the last 


tack im person,’ 

Then he stepped down from his soap-box and 
wing iton to his shoulders by means of a cord 
and went limping off in a strange and anxious 
haste 

Stonehouse pushed roughly through the dis 


persing, purposeless crowd and caught up with 
him as he was ab ut to lose himself in a dark 
network of little squalid streets. He felt oddly 
voung and diffident, for the schoolmaster 

always the schoolmaster though he be mad and 


Mr. Ricardo, don’t vou remember me 

The old man stopped and blinked up uncer 
tainly from under the sodden brim of his hat. 
His dirty claw-like hands clutched his coat 
‘ther in an instinctive gesture of conceal 


ment. He seemed disturbed and even rather 
offended at the interruption. 

* I—ah—I beg your pardon. No, I’m afraid 
not. It is—ah—not unnatural. You under 
stand, I have too many supporters.’’ 

* Yes, ves, of course. But you knew me years 


ago when I was a 
Robert Stonehouse ? 


It was evident that the 
memory which flickered 


then went out. 


** You will excuse me, 
heard the name. But 


to concern myself 
struggle such as 


merged,” 


He walked on again, 
shapeless boots through 


down to the rain, 


“Im a friend—on 
If I knew where you live 
more about your wor 


But Mr. Ricardo 
T don’t like the 


do vou an injustices 


afford to take risks. 


secret 


“Well “—he tried t 
and reasonable way 
must have munition. 
cially. You can’t 1 


They were alm 


Soho and on the brink of 


power and dignity. 


* You think I am 


gO poorly dressed 
strug that I am 
material things are 
} 


tripping h 
off the last hindrance 
show hit seit ] } il 
him t 


lamplight threw hi 


pavements, and with 
his shoulders 


hunchback. Then 


house lost sight of him a 
dripping un ertain darki 
He walked on me 


Was tired out and 


this tragic encounter. 


hand sprea 
his breast 


ken. In the 


I 


Don’t you remember 


1ame fanned some faint 
moment and 


sible. I have 
since ceased 


In a great 


are sub. 


pping in his 


his hea 


I'd like to help. 


could learn 


labvrinth of 
Strect. Mr. 


not without 


because I 


tward ané 


ry than I 
le spirit of 
nme th 

fighter 

hall throw 


shall force 
ff. The 
ipped and 
and a 
fraid some 
were cll 


ll le 


lay. Thank 


i@ grey wet 


of a huge 
ind Stone 


nee in the 


miessly. He 


measure by 


immediate 


affection tor the old man who had been no more 


to him than a strang 


him on 


boy, 
with persons. 
— 
slip-sl) 
PF hrank away from him, 
sound of that I dare say 1 
Mee: young man, but I can't 
headquarters are my 
| speak in a matter-of-fact 
“at any rate, a general 
se me that. 
throngh the 
nical echo Ricardo stoy 
out flat upor 
You are mista 
arrving on, | 
of no a int. I> might 
tT and all the f the 
world, sir, and be farther fr viet 
am now. The fight is here, sir. int 
man, and th weaker and 7 r | 
} nearer | am to the final effort I ar 
If; presently I s 
. ancl if tl nen not 
ck him out, IJ 
brol 
hherencyv had 
left him = peering about m va 
little anxiously, as though he wet 
al had VE heard him 
“It has been very difficult: there 
cumstances, so many circumstances He 
sighed and finished on the t less parrot-note 
of the street orator. My mext meeting 
at Marble Arch, 3 PM., on Thc 
you for your attention, and ¢ 1 night.” 
He lifted his hat and bowed to left and right 
! as the h to an assembled multitude. The 
th ip box pr 1 on 
hufttled off 
Imost at 
dejected bevond mc 
it wasnotany 
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for its own purposes. It was the others he had 

evoked, and above all the sense of common mis- 
fortune which no man can avert for ever. For 
the moment he lost faith in his own power to 
maintain himself against a patient and faceless 
Nemesis, 

It was morbid, the oid terrifying signs of 
breakdown, the pointing finger. 


“Thus far and no farther with your brain, 
Robert Stonehouse.” 

And then suddenly he found that he was in 
a familiar street, 
and stopping short, 
is though from old 
custom, to look up. 
There was the 
finest house in 
Harley Street 
which they were to 
have decorated with 
their brass plates, 
If it risen 
straight out of the 
ground at the be- 
hest of his fancy he 
could not have been 
more painfully dis- 
concerted. He had 
never known before 
that he had avoided 
it. He knew it 
now, and the 
realizat 


like 


the oper 
loor into dark 
ind unexplored 
chamber of his 
mind, He stood 
there shivering with 
cold and wet and 
Weariness. Who 
lived there now, he 
wondered ? The old 
back-numbers whom 
were to have 
ousted ruth- 
lessly 2 Well, he 
could find out 
Someons: 


there, at any rate, 


He could see a | ch 


1 one of 


the upper 
rooms. He crossed 
Over and went up 


the steps cautiously 
like a thief. All the 
Drass plates but one 
ad gone That 
one shone ightly 
n th lamplight, 
fiving the door a 
one - eved 


A impish 
look, He cou | d 
read the letters dis- 
tinctly and yet he 


THE DARK HOUSE 


over twice. It was as though she herself had 
suddenly opened the door and spoken to him. 


“FRANCES M.D.” 


‘Then he turned and walked away. But at the 
next corner he stopped and looked up again at 
the lighted window. What freakish fancy had 
possessed her? Perhaps she was there now. 
He could see her in the room that had been his 
enemy. And he had brief vision of himself 
standing there in the empty street as he had 


| 


“He lifted his hat and bowed to left and 
had to spell them right as though to an assembled multitude : 7 i 
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had loved her so desperately, 


gazing up at that signal of warmth and comfort 
out of the depths of his own desolateness. 


done when he 


He said ‘* Francev! under his breath, 
ironically, as though he had uttered a child's 
Open Sesame to prove that there had never 
been any magic in the word. But the sound 
hurt him. 

This time he did not look back. 

Nor was there any issurance to be found 
that night in the concrete justification of his 
life He set himself dewn to work in vain. 
One ghost called up another. The room with 
its solemn, bloodless impedimenta became, not 
a monument to his success but a Moloch to whom 
evervthing had been sacrificed—the jov of life, 
its laughter, its colour, and Christine. And not 
only Christine. He had been sacrificed too. 


But he saw Christine most clearly. sat 
in the big arm-chair where his patients waited 
for his verdict. She wore the big fioppy black 
hat that she had liked best and the grey hair 
hung in the old untidy wisps about her face. 
Che chair was much too big for her. Her little 
feet hardly touched the ground. Her hands in 
the darned gloves were folded gravely over the 
shabby bag. He could her looking about 
dimly and hear the clear small voice. 

How wonderful of vou, Robert! How 
proud your dear father would have been!” 

He fidgeted with the papers on his table, re- 


She 


see 


arranging, 
sufter. 


re-sorting, desperately trying not to 
But he would have torn the whole place 
down in ruins to have remembered that he had 
given her one day of happinéss. 

Well, there had been that one day on 
Francey’s hill, the picnic. She had liked that. 
The wood at the bottom, like a silent, deep 
green pool, and Francev’s arms about his 
houlders, Francey’s mouth on his, giving him 
kiss for kiss. 

Ghosts everywhere, and no living soul who 
cared now whether he failed or won through, 
whether he suffered or satisfied. Only 
Cosgrave, perhaps, poor unlucky little Cosgrave, 
always hunting for happiness, breaking himself 
against life, going to the dogs for the sake of a 
rotten woman. 

He fell forward with his face hidden in his 
arms and lay there shaken by gusts of fever. 
They weakened gradually and he fell asleep. 
And in his sleep his father drew himself up 
suddenly, showing his terrible white face, and 
clutched at little Robert Stonehouse who skirted 
him and ran screaming down the dark stairs. 

“You can’t—you can't—you're dead. I’m 
grown up—I’m free—I’m not like you—you 
can’t—you can’t——’’ 

But the next morning he was himself again, 
sure and cool-headed and cool-hearted. He did 
not believe that he had suffered or in the re 
currence of that terror. 


was 


<To be continued) 


NINON”’ 


By MARGARET PETERSON 


I the celebrated novelist, has 
which 
story deals with a girl's hasty 


and the temptation to cut the knot in a drastic way. 


is to run as our next Serial in THE QUIVER. 


HAVE. much pleasure in announcing that Margaret Peterson, 


written a fine story, ‘ NINON,” 
The 
marriage, unhappy married life— 
The story 


is thrilling, but at the same time it deals with the realities of 


life in a convincing and helpful way. 
Ninon.” 


All my readers will enjoy 
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Amy Robsart 


T is a function of the historian to hold a 

torch lighting the way to truth. In that 

long, tortuous lane, by which alone we 
can approach the truth concerning Amy 
Robsart, the torch burns dimly. False flares 
have been lighted at every turn, at every 
bend. The taint glimmer of truth can 
hardly be seen, 

Such is the power of a great novelist. 

Most of us know Amy Robsart only as she 
appears in the pages of “Kenilworth.” She 
is not the Amy Robsart whom history knows. 
Scott describes his Amy Robsart as “the 
first Countess of Leicester.” The real Amy 
Robsart was never Countess of Leicester; 
she had been dead fifteen years when her 
husband, Lord Robert Dudley, was raised 
to an earldom and given the castle of Kenil- 
worth, 

The villainies of Verney, the glories of 
Kenilworth—these things concern not the 
real Amy Robsart. The novelist waved his 
magic wand of romance, and made history 
his slave. If we would learn the truth we 
must break this spell, must forget all that 
Scott may have taught us. 


Queen Elizabeth 


When writing “Kenilworth ” Sir Walter 
Scott undertook “to delineate the character 


ot 


Queen Elizabeth.” But he chose to pre- 
sent an ideal, not a portrait, and at the very 
outset he sternly set his face against 
andal, 

“No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I 
hope.” He Jaid down this dictum on the 
utle-page before writing one word of his 
story. Yet he threw the interest of the story 
upon the period when the death of Amy 
Robsart “seemed to open to the ambitions 
of her husband the opportunity of sharing 
the crown of his sovereign.” 

In the circumstances how could scandal 
be avoided? 

Only in one way: by distorting facts. 
Scott allowed Amy Robsart, and all the 
ugly rumovrs which cling to her name, to 
be decently buried. Then he waited fifteen 
years, bland!y brought her to life again, and 
represented the Queen as not knowing that 
such a woman ever existed. 


By 


J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R. Hist.S. 


Really, Elizabeth was well aware of Amy 
Robsart’s existence, as well aware of it as 
was Bothwell of Darnley’s. And we, who 
do not mind talking scandal, may quite 
fairly ask if she had not a similar interest 
in its end. 


An Historical Coincidence 


Mary Stuart was Darnley’s wife. Both- 
well loved Mary. In January, 1567, Darn- 
ley mysteriously but conveniently died.* 
In May, 1567, Mary married Bothwell. 

Lord Robert Dudley was Amy Robsart’s 
husband, Queen Elizabeth loved Dudley. 
In September, 1560, Amy Robsart mysteri- 
ously but conveniently died. In November, 
1560, Dudley .. . 

But did Dudley marry Queen Flizabeth 
in November, 1560: 

Amy Robsart, the wife in whom gossip 
saw the only obstacle between Lord Robert 
Dudley and the crown, died on September 
Sth, 1560. She was found dead at the foot 
of a staircase at Cumnor.Place, near Oxford, 
It was a Sunday evening. She had been 
alone in her apartments all day. Her ser- 
vants had gone to a fair at Abingdon. Ap- 
parently there were no injuries on the dead 
woman's head. 

How did Amy Robsart die? 

Two coroners’ inquests were held to in- 
vestigate the cause of her death. The find- 
ings of neither were made known. Fot 
months before the “mishap ” rumour had 
been foretelling Amy’s death, The manner 
of her death lent substance to these ugly 
tales. Few people believed in Dudley’s 
innocence. Many looked askance even at 
the Queen. 

After the tragedy, Dudley was banished 


for a while from Court. But only for a 
while. He was then advanced in favour, 
and stood higher than ever in the graces of 
Elizabeth. This did not help to silence the 
tongue of gossip. 

Now we see why Scott had to pervert his 
facts. How could he tell the true story of 
Amy Robsart, and at the same time avoid 
writing scandal? 


A) the story of “Mary Stuart and the Casket 
Letters’ in Tue Quiver for November, 1921, p. 73 
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Robsart was the daughter of Sir lute. In that vear Queen 


lizabeth came 
lohn Robsart, a Norfolk quire, and a man to the throne, 


nuch property \my was his heires- Now, from among all the gentlemen of 
\ ich, lie attracted the notice ot the t 


the Court, Elizabeth at once singled out 


Duke ot Northumberland, who was looking Robert Dudley. and showered with 


oa oride, with suitabie endowments, for honours. She made him her Master of the 


hy mm, Lord Robert Dudley Horse, a Privy Councillor, a Knight of the 

Dudley and Amy were duly betrothed, Garter. Naturally conceited and ambitious. 
and on June 4th, 1550, they were married at these marks of roval favour completely 
the Royal Palace of Sheen. The boy King turned his vainglorious head. 

Kdward VI attended the wedding. Ile re- ‘With the exception ot Leicester,” John 
corded the fact in his diarv.<| The diary is Richard Green, the his‘ rian, has told us, 
still preserved in the British Museum. You He lizabeth had an unerring instinct for * pre 

in there se the entry, cisely the right men for the work she set 
them to do Why except Dudley : For 

A_ Marriage of Convenience the work which only Walsin ham could 
Phe marriage was ess ntially one of con do, Elizabeth chose Walsingham. For the 
venience Sil John Rob art wished tO set work which only Cecil could do, she chose 
his daughter married into a ducal house Cecil. For entirely another clas of work 
The Duke coveted the Rob-art estates. The — she selected Lord Dudley, And her unerr 


mathiage gratined the desires of each ing Instinct selected precisely the right man, 


But the young peoph Dudley Was seven Eli . 
teen years old at the time. Amv cighteen— izabeth’s Favourite 


Were not il-matched. The fair, gentle, Elizabeth wanted a favourite, a somewhat 
trusting girl whom we meet in the pages of — reckless. dare devil man of the world, to 
fiction mect u in historical records, whom he could Sa\ dreadful things, in 
\my was a fitting bride for her handsome, — whose presence she could throw off restraint 
ambitious young husband. And as such, it Robert Dudley was just such a man, and 
would seem, she was held by his family. from the moment of het accession the 
When the Duke settled on his son the manor Queen allowed him hardly out of het sight. 
of Hemsby, near Yarmouth, he settled it also We know what a great traveller Eliza 
on “the Lady Amie, his wife,’ and the beth was. 


rhe country is still studded with 


Duchess by her will left to Amy a gown ot beds in which she 1s alleged to have slept 


wrought velvet.’ As Master of the Horse, Robert Dud 


But husband and wife, we are told, imme companied her on all her wands rings, and 


diately quarrelled; thev lived always apart at Court he’ was alway In attendance to 
and had no settled home. Again legend lies. minister to her wayward fancies and wants. 
Mill Elizabeth came between them they After 1558 he saw h Wile only very 
were a happy as could be. Dudley, it is occasionally The home in Nortolk was 
true, Was often away trom home. But that broken up. Old ties and associations wer 
Was not hi fault; he was a courtier, Master evered, \my was sent t live with rela 
of the Buckhounds: his presence was tre tives near Abingdon, the Hvydes of Detch- 
quently called for at Windsor or London. worth. Her presence was not wanted at 


\my had no wish to accompany him thither. Court. Elizaby 
She lacked the grand manner. She was a of: her favourit and “sweet Robin,” too, 
country girl, born and bred; and there, in perhaps he thought it better 
the country, she lived—on the Norfolk es- should not see. 

tates—contented and happy till Elizabeth Not that he treated her 
came to the throne material 


th had no use for the wives 


ill in regard to 
Wants, or interfered with her 

Letters which exist may not testify to an liberty. Till 
adoring affection, but they prove that a he travelled 
strong trust and respect bound husband and horses, and was well supplied with clothes 
wife. In 1533 Dudley was thrown into the and money. 


the end of 1550, at anv rate, 


about freely, kept twelve 


And from time to time Dudley 


Tower by Queen Mary on account of his Went to see her at Detchworth. In_ his 
complicity in the plot to place Lady Jane household books are several entries of sums 
Grey on the throne. Amy at once came to _ of money which he lost while playing cards 
London to visit him. there. 

Not until 1558 does a rift appear in the But he and Amy no longer met on com- 
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THE TRAGEDY OF AMY ROBSART 


mon ground, Dudley was now a courtier 
through and through, cynical, swaggering. 
He ceased to charm or be charmed by the 
simple innocence of his country wife. 

So love turned to coldness. Betore the 


end of the year 1559 the change had been 
carried farther. By then, at any rate, 
Dudley regarded his wife with a_ feeling 
ilmost akin to hate, and she regarded him 
not merely with cankering suspicion, but 
with actual physical fea 

At Court, meanwhile, affairs had reached 
climax the very moment of Eliza 
wth’s accession, Dudley's relations with the 


Queen provided food for gossip. Soon they 
provided Loo tor more caretul feeders. 


The question of Elizabeth's marriage was 


not only of national interest; it was of 
international importanc Upon Elizabeth’s 
choice of a husband the fate of Western 
Europe might well depend; kings and 
statesmen everywhere were anxious to know 
whom she would choose Philip II. of 


Spain was particularly anxious, and he in- 
structed his ambassadors in London to keep 
him closely informed as to the trend of 
events, 


Historical Evidence 


Che official written reports of these men, 
trained observers accustomed to weigh evi- 
dence, cannot be dismissed as idle tittle- 
tattle. They represe nt the considered 
opinions of responsible statesmen writing, 
from personal knowledge, on a subject of 


the highest political importance. 


What light do they throw on the tragedy 


First, the how that so early as the 
“pring of 1559 the po ibility of Elizabeth 
marrying Dudley had definitely entered the 


Writing on April 


held of practica politi 
| ambassador, told 


iSth, de let a, the Spi 
King Philip 
so much favour that he does whatever he 
likes with affairs, and it is even said that 
her Majesty visits him in his chamber day 


Lord Robert has come into 


and night People talk of this so freely 
that they say his wife has a cancer on her 
breast and the Queen is only waiting for her 
to die to marry Lord Robert.” 

Later in the year, de Quadra, who suc- 
ceeded de Feria, re ported the now common 
rumour that Dudley intended to murder his 
Wife. hear,’ he’ wrote on November 
13th, “from a certain person who is accus- 
tomed to give veracious reports that Lord 
Robert has sent to poison his wife.” 


The “certain person ” 
none other than Cecil. 

Think of the effect of these rumours on 
the unhappy Amy. Perhaps she did not 
hear them? She must have heard them; 
everybody knew about them; everybody was 


in question was 


talking about them. [ven her own medical 
adviser, Dr. Bayly of Oxford, refused to 
prescribe for her, because he feared that 
his potion might be tampered with, and that 
he might then be charged with murder, 


Amy's Removal 


It was at about this time that Amy moved 
to Cumnor Place. Why the change of resi- 
dence? That she might be kept virtually a 
prisoner, say her husband’s detractors. That 
she might again have a home of her own, 
say Dudley’s defenders. 

Cumnor Place was rented from a Dr. 
Owen by Lord Robert's treasurer, Anthony 
Forster. He too, with his family, went to 
live there. But Amy bad her own suite of 
rooms, and her own servants to attend her. 
She was given every comfort and plenty of 
money. 

So late as August, 1560, we find her order- 
ing a new gown from William Edney, her 
tailor in London, a “vellet” gown with a 
collar like that of the “russet taffyta” he 
had just made for her. “I pray you let it 
be done with as much speed as you can,” 
she wrote, “and sent by this bearer, Frewen, 
the carrier of Oxford.” 

We know of nothing to suggest that she 
was watched or kept under restraint. On 
the other hand, after her arrival at Cumnor, 
we hear no more of the twelve horses, no 
more of visits to friends. Once at Cumnor, 
there she stayed—till the end. 

Dudley was much perturbed on learning 
of her death, but of sorrow or remorse he 
showed never a sign; his letters reveal only 
a desire to clear himself of suspicion. With 
this object, he gave Amy a magnificent 
funeral—she was buried at St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford: the funeral cost £2,0c0o— 
and instituted a searching inquiry into the 
cause of her death. 

But to Cumnor he himself did not go; he 
sat tight at Windsor, Was he afraid to 
face the music, as his enemies say? Or did 
he really wish for an unbiased inquiry, and 
so keep away lest the jurors might be over- 
awed by his presence? We can _ believe 
which we like. 

All arrangements in connexion with the 
inquiry were left in the hands of John 
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Appleyard, Amy’s half-brother. 
inquests were held, but we know nothing of 
either. This surely is strange. 
Appleyard professed ignorance of the ver- 


dicts—until 1567. Then he 


mailer and taxed Dudley with murder, but 


after spending some days 


Prison, “with scarce enough money to buy 
me two meals,” he withdrew his charges. 
He was in any case a worthless 
Then why, between 1560 and 1567, did he 
hold a number of remunerative public ap- 
pointments? They were given to him by 
Dudley. As hush-money? Or just out of 


friendliness ? 
“Tt appears she fell down 


So wrote de Quadra to Philip of Spain. 
But if Amy’s death were the result of an 
accident, how came Elizabeth to 
Spanish ambassador, before the event, that 
“Lord Robert's wife was dead, or nearly 
so”? She “begged me,” added de Quadra, 


“to say nothing abgut it.” 


A Mystery Still 


Why, if Amy's death were the result of an 
accident, was Lord Robert so anxious about 
her health that, early on the morning of 
September goth, he sent his agent, Thomas 
Blount, from Windsor to Cumnor to inquire 
for her? Blount must have passed on the 
road the messenger from Cumnor. 
self only learned of the tragedy on his 
arrival at Abingdon. There he stayed for 
the night, and was told the news by the inn- 


keeper. 


cautious reply. 


tion which has raged round 
truth. 


woman’s maid, the question 


“What is your judgment? 
“And the judgment of the people? ” 
“Some say well; some Say ill,” was the 


Some still say well. Some 
Yet, for all the storm of historical conten 


Blount it was who stumbled on the probable 
At Cumnor he put to Mrs. Pinto, the dead 
asked the innkeeper at Abingdon. 
“By my faith,” said Mrs. Pinto, “I judge 


it chance, and done neither by men, nor by 
herself. She was a good, virtuous gentle- 


woman, and would daily pray on her knees, 
Divers times I have heard het pray to.God 
to deliver her from desperation.” 

Then asked Blount: “She might have 
had an evil eye in her mind? ” * 

“No, good Mr. Blount, do not so judge 
my words. If you should so gather, I am 
sorry I said so much.” 

Yet, as Blount thought, so also the matter 


seems to us. Amy had “an evil eye in her 
mind.” And well she might. An unwanted 
wife, with a cancer on her breast and a 
cancer in her heart, she might well have 
resolved to end her own life, to forestall 
the guilty intentions of Dudley. 

She it was, we must remember, who on 
the day of her death sent her servants t 


the Abingdon Fair, who insisted that all 
should go, from the highest to the lowest, 
and was angry with any who made excuses 
for staying at home. 

Why? That there might be none to stop 
her from setting her lord free to marry the 
Queen. Perhaps she had warned him of 
her purpose. Hence his and Elizabeth’: 
apparent foreknowledge. 


Did the Queen Marry ? 


But did Dudley marry the Queen? 

As translated by Froude, a dispatch from 
de Quadra to Philip of Spain, dated Novem- 
ber 2oth, reads: “At last Cecil has vielded 


Has 


to Lord Robert, who, he SaAVS, ha n 
the Queen in the presence of his 


and two ladies of the bedchamb 
Hume disputes the transla 
serts it should read: “At 


yielded to Lord Robert, who, has 
married the Queen. inal 
Spanish can be taken either way 

Cecil says. They say. Two very differ- 
ent matters. 

Sut we must remember the her whi 
we mentioned elsewhere in this series of 
mysteries “Who Wrote Shakespeare's 
Plavs?"). This, it is claimed, conclusivel 
proves that Elizabeth and Dudley were mat 


ried, and that Francis Ba on, the author of 


Shak spe are’s plays was their 


Bacon was born in 1561 


* le. “Did she commit 
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Beside the Still Waters 


The Meaning 
of the Cross 


“Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus, 
His mother, and His mother’s sister Mary 

and Mary Magdalene... and the 
disciple... whom He loved.” 


T may be that our prevailing feeling 
| vhen we read fhe story of the last days 

of our Lord’s life, and of the close of 
that life, will always be a feeling of sad- 
ness. Round about the Cross the dark forces 
seem to predominate. There evil men seem 
to have their will; and, unless we keep our 
minds in contact with some deeper and 
holier way of interpreting the tragedy of 
Calvary, there is a danger that that tragedy 
may contitm our worst fears for the future 
of the world. 


The Underlying Truth 


Here, however, as elsewhere, the truth 
lies not upon the surface of things, and is 
not perceived ata glance ; the truth, here 
as always, lies somewhere nearer the centre, 
and is perceived by affection and ponder- 
ing. 

It will always be possible to quote and 
recall the incidents which culminated on 
Calvary as a proof of the poor chance that 
goodness seems to have in this world; that 
in a contlict on the merely physical plane 
between a soul like that of our blessed Lord 
and the passions and prejudices and wrong 
principles of men which that fine soul of 
Jesus silently reproved, it will always seem, 
I sav, that in such a meeting and conflict 
he tiner thing must be wors coal But that 
is true only on the physical plane, and even 
there true only for a time 


It is the constant appeal and encourage- 
ment of our faith that we shall be guided 
not by these obvious things, things that 
make a noise in this world, but that we keep 


ur eves upon quieter things 


ul 


, finer things, 
lings of small bulk; for through these, our 
faith declares, the power of God is apt to 
lie hid but pregnant, ready to leap forth to 
control the future. 

Many a time doubtless we have pondered 
he Cross of Christ. We have considered 
he part which some sinister figure played in 
hat day's bad business—a Herod, a Pilate, or 
earlier, a Judas. We have let out our proper 
anger at the part they played, and felt, I 
trust, a proper shame that the Vv should have 
sO smirched the name of man. If we did 


this as it should be done, and took Pilate 
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A Lenten Meditation 
By 
Rev. J. A. Hutton, D.D. 


and Herod and Judas to be not merely men 
who lived two thousand years ago, but types 
of character and tendencies of the human 
soul which have their pipe within 
each one of ourselves; if, in the language of 
the hymn, we have not * forgotten when we 
were Castigating these men that “our weak 
self-love and guilty pride, His Pilate and 
His Judas were”; if we have remembered 
that it was the Pilate iz us and the Judas 
in us which, incarnated in the men of those 
names, brought our Lord to His death, it 
has ail been good and cannot but have 
ministered to our own better life. 

But it is possible to dwell disproportion- 
ately upon the darker aspects and the more 
sinister figures which gathered round the 
Cross. It would be to deny the very mean- 
ing of the Cross were we to regard it as a 
crisis of fatdure.. In our Lord’s own view it 
was an achievement which, as He foresaw 
more than once, could He but compass it, 
would do nothing less than settle the destiny 
of man. And we have fallen from His spirit 
and have been guilty of believing in that 
which is seer, against the evidence of that 
which is not seen, if we allow ourselves tc 
put the emphasis upon the sadness and the 
loneliness and the defeat of the Cross. 


Near to the Cross 


Let us not, for example, forget that even 
before that angry crowd dispersed, having 
achieved its purpose, already there were 
those amongst them who were beating thei 
breast, asking “What next?” Let us not 
forget that already, before the soldiers, 
whose task it had been to carry out the de- 
tails of the Crucifixion, separated, the officer 
in command declared: “Truly this man was 
the Son of God.” And let us not forget 
that though all round about the Cross was 
this howling, angry, reckless mob, worked 
up to an undiscrimin: iting passion by subtle 
leaders who had their own ends to serve, 
nearer to the Cross itself, round about it, 
their eves almost level with His eyes, stood 
a little group of friends who saw nothing 
but the dear figure of Jesus, and heard 
nothing but His last words, and felt nothing 
but the depth and tumult of their own 
hearts. 

“There stood by the Cross of Jesus, His 
mother, and His mother’s sister, and Mary 
Magdalene, and the diseiple whom He 
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loved.” That is to say, our Lord was not 
alone when He died; and He has never been 
alone since. 

Yes, it is something to think about, that 
our Lord’s last hour was not an hour of 
utter loneliness: that four people who loved 
Him deeply were round about Him to the 
end and heard His last words, 


A Penetrating Ambition 


It is a quiet and fine ambition which 
ought to sustain us in our daily life in the 
world, that long before our lives are com- 
pleted there shall have been drawn towards 
us, and this by the steady force of our 
habitual life, a small group of friends for 
whom life has become a fuller, bette thing 
because they knew us; for whom life will 
become a deeper and holier thing bec ause, 
having known us, we are no longer with 
them. 

None 


life, 


of us can live long or stand up to 
especially in its later complexities, 
unless we have some ambition, some hope, 
the prospect ot sure result. And | 
don't know where to find a more penetrating 
ambition or one with such power to urge us 
out of our indolence, or to restrain anv lurk- 
ing violence of our own nature, than the 
ambition or hope that there shall be in this 
world a litthe group to whom we. shall 
alwavs mean something good, Next to 
the supreme concern—namely, that behind 
everything, awav beneath the surface, we 
have friendship and free communion with 
Father in Heaven--there ought to 
inevery heart a firm purpose that we shall 
have and shall so deal with some 
little group, that in any possible crisis the y 
also in In spirit shall be with us to 
the end, 


some 


our be 


dealt 


body o 


the end and at 


The Love of the Master 


We do well to let every aspect ot the 
Cross of Christ have its proper weight and 
direction. for We do well to take to 
ves eve Kind of lesson which un 
bidden, sometimes most suddenly perceived 
for the first time, falls upon our. spirits 
vnen reverence has put the proper. strain 
upon them Above all, we do well to try lo 


yuild into our own life whatever comes home 


to bringing a fresh in ipulse or emotion, 
nd this is one aspect of the undyine story 
which has come home to myself as, tor the 
first time, indicating to myself a task and 
bition and secret purpose which mieht 

“\ inform and order my entire behaviour 
heneet vard. As our Lord so lived that, 
betore the end and at. the end, there 
thie round about Him in sheer love thi 


one and that one in whom He had let loose 
a deep afiection, making intolerable 
when He should depart, and tolerable there- 
atter only in the blessed memory of Him 
and communion with Him risen trom. the 
dead, even so / might try to live, and you 
might try to live, so that our own kindred 
should love and that someone like 


lite 


us, 


Mary Magdalene might say about us that 
our friendship, our kindness, out forgive 
ness, it may be, had opened a door of new 
life for him or her: so that someone or more 
than one of the order of S. John, someon 
of the vreat company who, in every age 
doubtless, and in this age most certainly 
are about us thoughttul, liable to Misgiv- 
Ings, affectionate, repulsed by the world, 
not successtul according to the standards of 


men, delicate, silent, proud, though without 


sin—may feel the stronger because we are 
alive and active in the world: and, even 
should we be taken from them, will never 
become bitter, remembering that we were 


here for a time. 
se 
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her Heal, 


“The proud ey pttan Queen her Romar 
Guest 
Tvevpress her Lowe Height of State 
and Pleasure 
With Pearl dissolv’d in id feast 
Both and ur 
far 
silver Table t heh 
Pearl in her Tear we 
thee { 
SHERBURNE 
so 
PRAYER 
THOU who wast faith the end 


Theu who did 
tempted Thee; wh 
when frie: 
kindred misun 
authority lied 
ceath; when one sm 


hee 


those in 


upon Thee; and passe:s-by their heads 
and went their ways in peace he nail 


pierced Thee; and the thirst agony and 
the loneliness all | had Thee moment 
O Thou who wast faithful unto the end and at 
the end, have mercy upon us and help us who, 
though so far from Thee, do love Thee and 
adore Thee, Amen. 
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Reckoning Without 
the Host 


CERTAIN learned society iat met at 


Brussels, and Professor Roden was 
dining at his hotel with a satisfied 
mind, conscious that he had carried a 
scientific point against clenched antagonism 
in the shape of a fiery Scandinavian who 


had argued false premises. But 
Roden, having pushed his point home with 
in inexorable logic which no Berserker rage 


could confute, was prepared to enjoy his 
dinner. 


His appearance was distinctly pleasing, 
giving a lie to the old-fashioned idea that 
learning and mustiness are inseparable. 


Neither was he too absent-minded to ignore 
the comfort of the two ladies, his travelling 
companions who sat at his table. 

It was not his fault it one of the ladies 
demanded more of him in the Way of conver- 


sation than the other, for she was young 
and an inveterate chatterbox ; but the pro- 
fessor bore with her chatter patiently, she 
being Mary Gardners cousin and his in- 
vited guest Mary Gardne his se retary, 
was oider than the ther girl and also 
handsomer, with a touch of the Madonna 


about her tair looks. It was in filling het 
glass that) Protessor Roden noticed he 


“Vou are o erdone, Marvy. 


The copious 
shorthand notes were too fatiguing for you. 


I prescribe a rest cure all to-morrow.” 
“Tam not in the least tired: but surely 
they have put too much pepper in the 
Her usually calm manner was so flurried 
that Lena's sharp eves fastened themselves 
pon her 


“Why, Marv, vou are 
now, and that is no weakness of yours, 


What is tl ie ot at, | 


protessor 


POSTLLVE ly blushing 


mean the scientific mean 
Roden turned to her without 
at the accused. for he 


a 
’ 


one glance 
was nothing if not 
a gentleman, 


“The sudden erubescence of the human 
countenance, Miss Rolfe, is ¢ 


ontingent upon 
rocesses of the——” 


certain nervous p 
“Please spare me further details, or I 
Shall never b 


ec able to do it prettily again,” 
cried Lena. 
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A Love Story 
By 
Ellen Ada Smith 


“That would be a pity, for it is a sign of 
intelligence. Neither imbeciles nor the 
lower animals can express sensibilities after 
a like manner.” 

During this little dialogue they had 
neither of them seen Mary Gardner bow to 
a certain brown gentleman at a distant 
table. If he could have obeyed his natural 
instincts he would have sprung to Mary’s 
side and drawn her apart so that their 
meeting might have been sacredly to them- 
selves. But etiquette kept him in thrall 
until he saw the party of three rise from 
their table. Then he crossed to Mary’s side 
and took her hand, which was cold and 
trembling, and this made him feel trium- 
phantly that the meeting meant no less to 
her than it did to him. 

“Miss Gardner—Mary! To think that 
vou should be the first to give me an Eng- 
lish welcome. I only landed at Marseilles 
two days ago.” 

“T am glad to welcome you. I could 
hardly believe it was you at first.” 

“T wonder you did, for I feel a burnt-up 
scarecrow. But it would have hurt me hor- 
ribly to be cut by you.” 

She smiled radiantly, but only for a 
moment, before remembering her responsi- 
bilities. “I must introduce you,” she said 
hurriedly. “This is my cousin, Miss Rolfe 
—she was only a child when you left, if 
you remember—and this is Professor Roden 

Mr. Durnford.” 

‘l am glad to meet you,” said Roden, 
shaking hands. “I believe it was you who 
introduced that new poison cimmeric from 
Central Africa to our notice. Perhaps you 
can tell me more of its uses now I have 
the pleasure of meeting you?” 

“1 don’t know about its wses,” replied 
Durnford rather grimly. “I only know it 
was almost too good for me at the time.” 

“Ah! you explorers run many risks. I 
shall be interested to learn its precise efiect 
upon the human subject. We are taking 
coffee in the park; will you join us?” 

Durnford assented eagerly, with a mental 
reservation concerning the amount of in- 
formation to be given for the benefit. of 
science. For a man does not meet the love 
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of his life after a long and dangerous exile 
and discuss vegetable poisons with a dry- 
as-dust professor. Neither is it any use 
being a bold explorer if a man cannot lose 
himself and his companion even in illumin- 
ated grounds. The concourse of people 
made it absurdly easy, and Mary, for once 
oblivious of her duty, walked with him in 
this enchanted garden, for so it seemed to 
them both. 

When they reached remoter places where 
the foliage was thicker and the lights less 
insistent, Durnford found a seat for Mary 
and took his place beside her. Taking her 
left hand he raised it to his lips. 

“Your hand is still ringless, Mary. It 
was my greatest fear to find it otherwise. 
Thank God you are free!” 

She drew her hand away quickly. “You 
must do that no more, for I am not frec.” 

The blow was a heavy one, nor was she 
deceived by the quietness of his voice. And 
yet the blame of it was his; she had felt 
that from the first. 

“IT might have known,” he said, “after 
eight years’ absence. Who is the man?” 

“Professor Roden. I promised his wife 
on her death-bed that if necessary I would 
take her place.” 


“You promised another woman to marry 
Roden—the man you have introduced me 
to! Mary, what madness possessed you?” 

“The fault was all yours,” Mary cried 
passionately. “You left my life empty, and 
I had to fill it with something. If you had 
written or bound me to you with one word 
this would never have happened!” 

“But eight years ago I had no pros- 
pects, and I was setting out on a 
dangerous expedition. If I had bound you 
to my uncertainties I should have been a 
skunk!” 

“Then you ought to have been a skunk. 
But it is too late to alter anything now.” 

“You mean that you have come to love 
him?” 

Mary shook her head. “Not exactly. 
You see, Hester and I were the only women 
who could make his coffee just as he liked 
it. And as I am a good linguist I can help 
him better than she could with his clerical 
work.” 

“Dash his coffee and his clerical work !” 
cried Durnford without excuse or apology. 
“What man marries to obtain these things 
when he can afford a cook and a secretary?” 

“Yes, he does, when it’s a question of a 
second marriage. <A brain such as his re- 
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quires solid comfort to back it up. 
stand what he likes better 
Hester.” 

“Perhaps Hester just loved him. 
men want that in a wife 
cook-housekeeper stunt. 


I under- 
even than 


Most 
than the 
You aren't really 
engaged to him yet, Mary?” 

“No, not in so many words. But I am 
afraid it is fully understood between us. 
You see, Hester has not been dead a year 
ret.” 

“And I suppose Hester sacrificed herself 
wholly to his selfishness, nor could die 
happy until she had sacrificed you? I wish 
to heaven that I had never come home!” 

His despair smote her. She was as sor- 
rowful as he, but she clung valiantly to her 
duty. 

“You must not say that. Professor Roden 
is as kind as he is clever, but utterly de- 
pendent in all minor matters upon the care 
of a woman; he would be lost without it.” 

“You mean he might get his feet wet: 
Mary, we are not through with this yet, 
and no game is lost until it is won.” 

“It’s my promise given to a_ dying 
woman,” she answered feverishly, and rose 
to her feet. “I think we ought to find 
them. Lena is a dear child, but such an 
inveterate chatterbox that I’m afraid she 
irritates him although he is careful not to 
show it.” 

Durnford had no choice but to 
her, yet it longer the 
garden to either of them. 

“I suppose Lena represents propriety,” he 
said heavily. “Who does it at home? Be- 
cause I suppose you have been on duty since 
Mrs. Roden’s death.” 

“Before that. She had a long and trying 
illness. My brother Archie is with us; he 
helps Professor Roden in the laboratory.” 

Silently they approached the lighted ways 
but they were some time finding the other 
two little table 
hearing of the military band. 
off they could see 


more 


follow 


was no enchanted 


faint 
alar 


seated at a within 

ven 
that Lena was talking 
vivaciously and Roden listening with great 
resignation. Possibly he found consolation 
in his excellent cigar. 
first. 

“There you are at last. 
you lost us. 


Lena saw the others 


What a pity 
The professor will order your 
coffee; we have already had ours.” 

She spoke with the sublime patronage of 
youth. Roden rose at once to give his seat 
to Mary and order the coffee. 

id Miss Rolfe suggested looking for you, 
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Mary, but I assured her if we remained 
stationary Mr. Durnford with his experi- 
ence could not fail to find us.” Roden spoke 
with the utmost placidity, but immediately 
engaged Mary in a conveysation savouring 
less of sentiment than science, while Lena 
addressed herself to the stranger. 

“You have missed the best band pieces, 
Mr. Durnford, but I suppose you and Mary 
had old times to talk over?’ 

Durnford smiled vaguely and politely, be- 
cause he wasn't going to wear his heart on 
his sleeve for voluble little daws to peck at. 
“T am afraid I did most of the talking; 
know what returned travellers are 
Is this your first visit to Brussels?” 

This question giving her a good lead he 
had little to do except listen. But he real- 
ized that a man not smarting under a bitter 
disappointment might have found the girl 
beth clever and entertaining. She talked 
rather too much, but she often talked well, 
and he made another discovery which he 
mentioned to Mary when they found them- 
selves alone together on the way back to the 
hotel, 

“Your cousin, Miss Rolfe, is a pretty gil, 
Mary.” 


you 


like. 


Heartsick as she was, Mary responded 
with honest pleasure. “Pretty! I am so 
glad you find her so. Fond as T am ot her, 
I've not often thought her pretty.” 

“T feel sure most men would consider het 
so,” he answered slowly. 
fessor, for instance ?” 

If he had intended a 
it failed utterly, as he saw. 

“Perhaps he does, but he never remarks 
on feminine looks. But IT do 
wouldn't talk quite so much. 

\tter the others good night, 
Durnford turned away to smoke a thought 
ful pipe. 

“T will see it 


“Doesn't the pro- 


covert 


suggestion 


wish she 


bidding 


out,” he promised himself. 
“Tt is said that a woman alwavs knows 
when a man loves her. | wonder if she 
always knows when Anyway, I am 


it out.” 
And Mary, conscientious 


going to see 
to a fault, saw 
fit to give Lena a gentle hint on the subject 
of being garrulous. 

“You know, dear,” she explained caress 
ingly, “I love your chatter, but perhaps a 
quiet, scholarly man like Professor Roden 
might prefer a little more silence.” 

lena, brushing out her dark hair, looked 
through its tangled unruftled 
cood humour. 


mass with 


“He 
“Silent men woman; she 
entertains him with no trouble t ’ 

“Perhaps,” Mary admitted 
“But the subjects must be 
frivolous.” 


it,” she attirmed 


likes 


nfidently. 
like a talking 
o himself,’ 

dubiously, 
si itable and not 
too 


Lena laughed, and flinging back her hair 


she gently shook the admonishing Mary and 


then kissed her. 
“Mary, you are almost as beautiful as an 
angel, and I have no more bearity 


gnome, but I 


than a 


will back my frivolity ag 


inst 
your beauty any day with regard to 
admirers.” 

And remembering how Lena's charm of 
manner had suborned alike porters, waiters 
and railway guards during the whole trip, 
Mary would have been the last to ombat 
this frank statement, although she felt if 


beside the point in this She 
hinted this after returning the kiss heartily. 


“Granted, 


Mnexion, 


Lena, a hundred 


times over. 
But we are not discussing admirers just 
now, but just an elderly professor; for 
doubtless he seems quite old to you.” 


“He doesn’t use crutches or wear a wig,” 
he is 


certainly more fun than your Mr. Durnford; 
but I suppose exploration in Africa 


aftirmed Lena somewhat drily. 


Central 
does tend to dullness. 


Mary Gardner said nothing in defence of 


the absent. She felt sympathetically what 
good reason he had for seeming dull, and 
as the end of the week found them still at 
the hotel, with Durnford sharing all thei 
excursions, she decided that the position 
was becoming too harassing for her. 

She explained this to Durnford when they 
found themselves alone in the Bots de la 
Cambre. Perhaps Durnford had shown him 
selt too loverlike that day , rer to her dis 
quiet he | 


made no secret of his devotion 


rather parading it than oth 


calm eyes of Roden, who appeared totally 
obliviou Any] WwW. Mat felt it quite 
wrong to be treading the pine needles with 
such a sense of beatitude that she wished 
the woods might shut them both in and 
never let them out again, so she told Durn 
ford he must go away and no longer put 
her to the pain of such a constant strug le 
between duty and inclination 

He hesitated, feeling how ditt ult it was 


to tell a woman obsessed with self-sacrifice 


that nothing of the sort w required of her. 
St ll, it time to wake her wot an’s wit 
and set it watching, despite the delicacy ol 


the task. 
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told her. 


thunderstorm 


“) can't 
“Meanwhile, as 


20 yet, he 


Just 


there is a 


coming and as there is some sort of 


up, 
shelter in that clearing vonder, we will just 
make for it.” 

T betore they 


Che rain descended heavily 


reached the shelter p! ided to. pi nic 
parties, and they had the place to them- 
selves. well pro 


The re were sCats outside, 


tected by the but Mary 


outstanding root, 


was frightened of the lightning, and, going 
insid her back upon it the 
farthest ner she could fin 

‘l am thankful we a n under the 
trees,” she ied nervous) do hope th 
thers ha ind shelter too.” 

M lear Mary,” exclaimed Durnford a 
little irritably, “don’t vou think they are 
it well able to take care of themselves 
is 

()t yurse.” answered Marv, who thought 
nothin f the kind, “but L feel responsible 
for—for Lena.” 

\r r Roden tox i hale, strong mas 
culine being who will probably see all of us 
out. It is women like vou who make celfish 
brutes of well-meaning men. It is he who 

eht to be anxious about you, and I on 
hone } I-n 

© Js: pe ir,’ she admitted. 
But 1 don't realize how valuable his litt 
i () do wish would awa\ 


I not goine away until the worst has 
hapy he answered “Marty. 
has it never struck you that Roden might 
dee not to alrry un 

S} d fo un But he is certain 
to um; he not possibly do 

h \ min’s help and sympathy l 
k \ en ha dont 

St him bird 
{ not the e door st 

que m required 

frankne ind he was Casting 

alx least of puttin 

t when t po | d up the wet 

Toa ne ) I eathlessiv on 

ne ¢ rhe did not com 

mand I ) f the 

‘T had no idea vou could run so fast, 
exclal 1 Len laughin oice with quite 
a new na ing tl n if ‘You had 
better keep in trainine, for if we should t 


dance,” replied the professor with the same 
sort of thrill in his deeper tones which had 
vibrated through Lena’s. “It is certainly my 
duty to keep as voung as I can. I only 
wish IT was young enough for you.” 

‘\ man is as old as he feels,” quoted Lena 
promptly. “And although Mr. Durnford is 
rather younger, he isn’t a patch upon you 
for looks. Do you know, until recently I 
‘ht vou and Mary might make a match 
ot it. But that’s the worst of a woman’s 
being clever, men so rarely fall in love with 


her,” 


thou 


Inside Durntord smiled into Mary's wide 
she stunned with 
to realize her freedom. She made 
a movement, but he kept her forcibly by 
his side. “We can’t escape, Mary, so we 
may as well hear the worst.” 

“Mary is a pearl amongst women,” de- 
clared the professor, “but there could be no 
question of marriage because we do not 


each othe 


open seemed too 


eves 


surprise 


‘Tt se pity, too, for she would have 
made the model wife, where I only mean 
to have a good time. But she must alwavs 
copy your old notes and see 
that vour flannels are properly aired; I’m 


ems a 


stav with us to 


no earthly good at those things.” 

‘We will both have a good time, but we 
Mary for the 
she and Durntord 
each other, and 
woman is playing the 


annot ¢ notes o!1 


ount upon 
the flannels, for are 

ULOUSTY m With 
ible 
imagine. IT am quite dis 


proved that Professor Roden 


h more than was expected of him 


Phey must be a of noodles,” cried 
Lena, “« hey ‘ 
the sun is shining again, and 
1 am too happy to sit still. I 
pine.” 

She was off like a flash of sunlight, and 
the professot after fleetly as 
though he had never written a learned thesis 


patt 


inaged as we 


would have im: 


will race 


was her as 
fourth dimensional space. 

left behind had 
to regret, despite the unflattering 


upon the 


Meanwhile the 


tWo 


nothing 
nments they had overheard. 
‘From this time forth you attend solely 
to my notes and my flannels, you darling 
Mat And don't you forget it!” 

Mary drew a long breath of sheer rapture. 


Why, of course And to think he nevet 
ared for me one little bit! Isn't it 
, 9” 

ions: 


| 
appoimted in 
Which 
save 
| | 
' married | know [ <hall lead vou a pretty 
dance.” 
“T will prepare 1 elf fo — 
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Grand Doll-Dressing Competition — 


First Prize - 


“ Victor’’ Easy Chair 


Second Prize - “ Whirlwind’? Vacuum Cleaner 


Third Prize - - 
Fourth Prize - 


AM hoping that the Grand Doll-Dressing 
| Competition will be a great success. Re- 

member, every doll dressed means joy 
and gladness to some poor little mite; all 
the entries will be sent to children in hos- 
pitals and similar institutions. 


The Prizes 


\s announced last month, the First Prize 
will be a magnificent “Victor” Easy Chair, 
specially upholstered, manufactured — by 
Messrs. C. Downing and Sons, Limited. 

The Second Prize will be a * Whirlwind” 
This 


no electru 


Suction Sweeper. sweeper is entirely 


automatt current is required, 


The Third Prize is to be a Butcher 
Camera. It is a Watch-Pocket Carbine 
Camera, 1922 Model, with Aldis-Butcher 
Anastigmat F/6.3 lens, taking pictures 3} 
inches by 2} inches, on daylight loading 


roll films. 

The Fourth Prize will be an “ Otterburn’ 
Baby Rug. 

There dozen Consolation 
Prizes in the shape of the “ Ever- 
sharp” Pencil, made by the Wahl 
Kversharp Company, Limited. 


The Closing Date 


The closing 
April This 


overseas readers to compete. 


’ 


will also be a 


date will be 
will allow 
The 
latest date for Australian or New 
Zealand readers to dispatch their 
entries 1s March 


20. 
Conditions 


- The total cost of doll and 


: - Pocket Camera 


“ Otterburn’? Baby Rug 
By the Editor 


this and next month's issues, with full name 
and address of competitor. 

3- All dolls sent in for competition will 
be forwarded to children’s hospitals or simi- 
lar institutions. No entry can be returned 
to readers, but if wish their 
entries to go to a particular institution, and 
will put a note to that effect on the coupon, 
‘their wishes will, as far as 


competitors 


possible, be 
carried out. 

4. Dolls must be addressed to The Editor 
THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
I:.C.4, in time to reach the oftice by April 20. 
The package must be marked “ Doll-Dress- 
ing Competition.” 


> 
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- The decision of the Editor is tinal. 


Getting 2 Doll 


Some readers ave had difficulty in get- 


ting a doll at the price suggested, and, in 
order to heip competitors, I have 
inquiries in the wholesale trade, and have 
purchased a special consignment of a. doll 
suitable for the purpose. 


made 


I can send one of 
these dolls post free to any reader 
in Great Britain for 3s. 6d., or 
three for 9s. I shall be pleased 


to send any number to readers 

whilst the supply lasts. 
Will readers please note that 
this offer ts not open indetinitely. 
f I have been able to obtain a 
Pre definite number at a special price, 
and cannot promise to obtain 
of more when this supply is gone. 
Therefore, please apply as soon 
ae as possible. Of course there is 


no obligation on competitors to 


materials bought is not to exceed use this particular doll. I have 
ss. It is, however, not necessary made this purchase simply to 
te worry about the cost of odds } help readers to compete, 
and ends the competitor may have | b] Please make your postal orders 
by. payable to Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
2. Each entry must have cat A 2 and write to The Editor, THE 
attached the coupon to be found fhe Doll Icansend QUIVER, La Selle Sauvage, 
in the advertisement section of you BC.a 
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A tin 
with a 
purpose. 


BIRD 


SUBSTITUTE. 


NOT MADE FROM EGGS. 
all sorts of Cakes 
Light Puddings, Pan Cakes 
or Fish etc. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


AFRED BIRD & SONS 
BIRMINGHAM, FNG. 


Every tin of 
Bird’s Egg Substitute 
has the purpose of making 
the housewife’s task lighter — 
of making better cakes and better 
puddings at less cost and less trouble. 

Whether they be the small “one-a-piece” cakes, like rock. 
buns, Castle cakes, etc.; or the big “cut-and-come- again” 
family cakes, Bird’s Egg Substitute makes them finer, more 
appetising and more nourishing. 

Every tin of Bird’s Egg Substitute fulfils its purpose, 
because the pure golden powder which it contains is 
prepared by B/RD’S unrivalled experience. “Jf it's 
BIRD’S it’s pure,” has passed into a proverb. 


Bird's Egg Substitute imparts richness, lightness and flavor 
to all kinds of cakes, buns and puddings. No eggs or baking 
powder or self-raising flour required. Buy it to-day and use the 
good old English recipes in every tin. 


@.S.1ab 


C. BRANDAUER « CHIVERS’ 


CIRGULAR-POINTED PENS Grill get tt out! 


Cleans Carpets Like New. 
Removes all Stains and 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN F PRIZE nor Spurt. no matter 
MEDALS ; One Tablet will clean a 
Attention is large carpet. 
also drawn t hn Sample 2d, stamp 
F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd. 
EW PATENT | 9 Albany Works BATH. 
ANTI BLOTTING | Sold everywhere, 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET. Lonoon 
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The Garden Beautiful 


No. 1.—Planning the Garden 


By 


H. H. 


Thomas 


(Editor, “ Popular Gardening”) 


“He that can draw a charm 
From rocks, or woods, or weeds or things that 


Ail mute, and does 1t—1s wise 


ARDEN planning is not so prosar 
a task as it may seem, It does not 
sist merely in making a path here, 


building an arch there, and planting a tree 


somewhere else. If the plan is rightiy con 
ceived the de ener will have in his minds 
eve a su r dav when the garden is tu | 
of the ma flowers In imagination 
he wall tread WN grassy Ways of 
erald n he \ k wel- 
come hade beneath treillage thick 
with ¢ n W th 
tragran I nal } 
spat le 
between en ning ot new 
a t \ t the 
rose h s will fi e au 
Wi h tl etnes int n 
an ed rhe ne lus 
trous n rk melilowin 

id W shi \\ 
by pvramid and 
espa pe h be 
ewe the wall or tence, 


A Winter Dream of Summer 


Beauty 
Garden planning is a win dream 
of s | \ d ind= an \ 
ettort « n the de 
sioner } } tv ot 
the { | eady for 
the I \ } - in 
of tl 1 , and he w have 
brit 
Wo h t varden 
planning, and you must decide to 
Which vou belong. You certainly 
belong to on fthem. If the matter 


is not clear, consider whether the 
path from the gate to your house 


Shy 


is to be straight you belong to the formal 
school; if winding then the informal school 
claims you as its own, 


Deciding on the Plan 

There is a good deal to be said for both 
formal and informal gardens, and one may 
be as enchanting as the other. The site and 
its environment should be the deciding fac- 
irs as to the plan to be chosen. When the 
plot is of restricted size and the boun- 
caries are well defined, even obtrusive, it 
is generally wise to plan on formal lines; 


The Beauty of the Winding Path 


Showi hov indin in smal garden se ) 
shall be straight or winding 1€ it wing how a winding path in a small garden serves to make the 


most of a limited space and break up the view, 
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when the available land is extensive and its 
boundaries are distant, then it may be laid 
out in informal fashion with advantage 
though that will not prevent its possessins 
certain formal features. 


Building Skywards 

If your garden is flat, build it skywards 
and disturb its monotony of surface; it will 
gain very considerably in interest. By 
means of well-placed pillars of wood or 
stone, by arches, an arbour or a small per- 
gola, it is possible to add not only to the 
gaiety of the garden, but to its apparent 
size. The eye is led instinctively to the 
raised colour masses of climbing plants in 
bloom, and one forgets, or fails to realize, 
that the garden is flat and is contained 
within narrow boundaries. 

If an endeavour is made so to arrange a 
few arches that a view beyond the garden is 
seen through a framework of leaves and 
flowers, the impression given is that the 
field or copse in the distance is a tually part 
of the garden itself. The boundaries should 
be masked by ornamental or fruiting trees 
or by climbing plants, so that glimpses of 
the surroundings are seen through a tracery 
of leaves, thus carrying the vision beyond 
the actual confines of the garden. If the 
garden is so small and flat that the whole 
of it can be taken in at a glance, some such 
scheme of planting is imperative if it is to 
possess charm—a quality that lies not only 
in the things seen, but in those imagined. 


The Charm of Varving Levels 


If the whole garden is on the same level 
throw up a bank of soil, build a low stone 
wall to retain it, and give access to the 
higher level by means of a small flight of 
steps. Build a rockery and crown it with 
alpine flowers. Put in a few tall-stemmed, 
Make a little 
paved garden, and let a sundial, draped 
with clematis and rose, mark its centre. 

Where there are little hills there will 


weeping standard roses, 


also be corresponding hollows, and both add 
to the glamour of the inden, Fill a hol- 
low with a water garden and bejewel its 
surface with water-lilies; crown the su 
rounding knolls with graceful, low-growing 
shrubs, and at once vou have a fairy wood- 


land and a fairy pool. The garden must 
people d perhay nes wrought 


be alive, 


only of your own imagination, but never- 


theless real and delightful to yourself. Let 
there be surprises, corners and little nooks 
which are unsuspected until they are 
reached. They give unusual pleasure, as 
the unexpected always does in a garden, 


Don’t Shut Out the Sunshine 


If the chief walk must be long and 
straight, cover it with a series of arches, 
separated from each other by a few yards 
so that the sunshine can get through, for 
sunshine is the very life and soul of a 
garden. At the end of it put up a square- 
meshed trellis or treillage, cover it with 
climbing flowers to obscure the view, and a 
sense of wonderment and expectancy arises 
Above all, 
that there be no disappointment when the 
end of the walk is reached. Have some 
feature of interest, whether it be a flower 


as to what lies beyond. ensure 


bed of flaming colour, a miniature rose gar- 
den, a fountain pool or only a seat among 
the flowers. There must be something; it 
must not seem as though the journey had 


been made in vain. 


Making an Old-World Garden 


It is the modern fashion to attempt to 
endow the garden with an old-world char- 


acter. This is most easily accomplished by 
the right use of brick and stone, especially 
in the making of paths. A gravel path be- 
tween borders ot brilliant bloom arouses 
admiration, but it has not the instant appeal 
of a path paved with brick or stone when 


the border flowers trespass on its margin 


like a rivulet of blossom overtlowing its 
banks. 
How fascinating is a little formal garden 


revices ot 


paved with slabs of stone, in the 
which are set the flower lovelinesses ot 
spring and summer. Paved paths are of far 
greater value than those of gravel, not only 
because of their old-world charm, but be 
cause they are more economical and more 
enduring. If laid on sifted ashes, sifted soil 
or sand, to the depth of an inch or two, the 
stones or bricks soon settle firmly and last 
for generations, while they afford a dry 
footing at all seasons of the vear. They are 


beloved of self-sown seedlings which spring 


up between them in profusion; forget me- 
nots, pansies, white alyssum, foxgloves, and 
even sweet-williams soon find a home there, 


and if they become too numerous they are 


easily transplanted to the border. 


c= 
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The touch 
of the Chef 


For richness, and 
choice delicacy of flavour in 
soups, gravies, entrées and all 
meat- dishes, add a_ little 
Lemco. 


charm, 


Lemco contains rich meat-bases 
and essentially valuable constituents 
of prime lean beet, highly concen- 


trated and absolutely pure, 


OXO Ltd-Thames House -London.E: 


LEMCO 


! 


Alittle goes 


a long way. 


@uicK Relief in 
Cases or ‘Elul 


The familiar symptoms of 
Influenza Cold— Sneed zing, OCatarrh, 
Headache, Drowsiness—qui ckly relieved by 


"DR. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in a 
few hours, and gives instant relief in { 
case of Nervous headache, baintness 
or Giddiness. 
Os ali Chemists and Stores, 2/- or 
post free im United Kingdom 
(stamps), from Mackenzie's 
Laboratories, Lid., Reading. 
Refuse worthless 
Imitations. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU. 
MANUF, 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LON 


FLUXITE 
SIMPLIFIES ) 4 
\ SOLDERING 


( 
~ 


A SIMPLE TRUTH 


the 


AL's the simple 
dering int 


home th easiest 

Flunite ill any trom a b rd-eage toa lawn 
mower = pe ‘ nt 3 tk Not 

no trouble. Ju the sdone ina jit ity 
All Mech auics “WiLL 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hare iw are and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price S., 14 and 2s, BUW a TIN TO DAY 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show yo a 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 
It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years 
in co nstant use. It contains a special “ simall-space 
Soldering Lron with non-heating metal handle, Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and tall instructions 
Price 10 6, Sample Set, post paid Un ite i Kingdom. 


FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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STOL Chocolates 
Ap Achievement by 
Me 


hen you see that 
| charmingly simple 
and digniticd hox-the 
| Festal Chocokate one 
q ~you feel you must open 
st tofind whats inside 
} 
| 
| 


Jhen your next sensation 
is the enticur deliwitte 
pod te of a pertect chocolate 
covering.and after tha t~ 


| every damtiness from a date J 


— 


The mother who loves her baby 
and yet is unfortunately not able to 
rear him in Nature’s way cannot go 
wrong if she follows the advice of 
doctors and mothers, based on a cen'ury's 
experience, and feeds him on ‘ Neave’s 
Food,” which ensures baby being properly 
nourished. Being rich in the flesh-forming 
albu:minoids and bone-forming salts, it builds 
bone and flesh, assists teething, gives healthy 
sleep, and is easily assimilated and digested. 
If your baby is fed on Neave’s Food, he 
will be free from teething troubles, rickets, 
and other similar infant complaints, and 
will grow up healthy, happy and contented. 
And these are facts which should have weight 
with a mother when choosing her baby’s food. 


EVERY MmMOTHeR uct 
Sample Tin, which will be ‘forwar.led © 
lor postage. Booklet, 
receipt ot post card. 
Jostaw R. Neave & Co. (Dept. FORDINGHRIDGE 


Babies thrive on 


Sold everywhere in 1/5 & gle ins aiso Od. 


' The Hall- Mark of Ownershin. 


Make your Linen Li 


Why be cor 
isappea K 
ther per \ t 
Att 
N 
= 


CASH’S 


WOVEN 
NAMES 


J.M.BARRIE 


Pric 
WHITE GROUND. 


STYLE N°Q 
| ices: 

BLACK GRO 


ND. 
12 doz. 5- 12 doz. 66 
39 .. 46 
3. 29 BS 36 
} fan be supplied by all Drapers and Qutfitters at a few a t 
| \ Spec Finer ‘Tape ca ‘ i 
marking Handkerchief 


“6 4. ‘CASH, Ltd., 


| unt, D13) COVENTRY 
Ask fey CASH'S WA Vs 
Mash 
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Conducted 
rs. George St 


by 
UTBeon 


A Solendid Christmas 


Y DEAR READERS,—Some time 
M ago one of my helpers ended her 
letter to me by thanking me tor my 
persistent belicf in human good nature! I 


replied that it was impossible for me, as 


long as I conducted the New Army, to join 
the ranks of the cynics in that respect, for 
every post brought me evidence of a dis- 
interested kindness that was quite exhilar- 
ating. Christmas, 1921, only heightened my 
cheerful belief. I wrote that I hoped that 
none ot the causes or individuals on our 
long | might be altogether neglected, 
ind my hope was realize d. It is, indeed, 
quite bewildering to read through the 
montl etters and sort them out, so many 
ind so diverse are the channels into which 
yout nerosity flowed. 


Babies Here and Babies There 


Let me begin with the work for the blind 
babies, whose cause I made the main con- 
ern of the season. As I anticipated, the 
plicl f these pathetic little creatures 

uched many hearts, and at the time of writ- 
ny the fund has passed £25. I want this 
to be mul icd by four at least, and any 


1 offerings will be most gratefully re- 
the babies did not 
One reader 


ceived. Sympathy wit 


express itself in aione., 


heard of an 


money 


excellent rocking-horse to be 


had privately at a very reasonable price ; 


contributed £1 and the cost of 


— 


( 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


carriage herself; another reader generously 
gave £1 1os., with the result that hundreds 
of babies will spend many a happy hour on 
horseback. The Matron of the Home wrote 
to me: 


“As the outcome of your appeal in Tin 
OvuiveR we have received a splendid rocking- 
horse.” 

Another kind response came from the 
Tooting Congregational Sunday-school, 
whose teachers and members sent a most 
welcome gift of toys to the babies. We 


appreciated this immensely. 

There were also some offers of vests and 
a few applications for membership of the 
Sunshine Society, though not many of the 
latter. However, I feel sure that the word 
“finis” is not yet to be put to the story of 
our efforts in the direction of helping the 
blind babies. 

Then the vision of starving children in 
famine-stricken lands espec ially in Russia 
—came between my readers and their festive 


fare, and resulted in a generous flow of 
money into the cofters of the Save the 
Children Fund. Ten at = least of the 


original adopters are continuing their sub- 
scriptions for a second year, and there have 
been handsome old 
and new helpers. 


some donations from 


Men of the Sea 


Hostel Fund received two 
parcels of jewellery, and I hope that it is 
going to be plied with presents in the com- 
ing months, for we must bring our collec- 
tion fer a QUIVER Room to a speedy and 
suecessful conelusion, 


The Seamen’s 


It seems natural to mention Alfred 
Martin, who is connected with the Mer- 
chant Service, next, and it is a pleasure to 


| 
THE NEW Army > 
— 
| 
val 
| 
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report a large number of offers received in 
answer to my appeal for a zither for him. 
I think if I had accepted them all Alfred 
might have organized a zither orchestra; 
perhaps when he is proficient himself he 
will consider the scheme, and we shall call 
on those whose kind gifts we had to decline 
on the ground that he was already sup- 
plied! The instrument that was offered 
first and accepted came from Exeter, 

“TI have got the zither, and I am ever so 
pleased with it,” wrote Alfred. ‘* Thank you 
very much for the trouble you have taken. It's 
an awfully nice one, and I can get on fine with 
it. I am so grateful, and think it fine that so 
many have offered one.” 

Nor did Alfred’s Christme:, as far as 
THE QUIVER was concerned, begin and end 
there. Another reader sent a book of songs 
with zither accompaniment, another most 
generously sent me ft for him, and there 
was a touching anonymous gift of 10s. “In 
loving memory of a dear one who gave his 
life for the country during the war.” And 
there were the gifts sent direct to Alfred 
from his QUIVER friends. I think his feel 
ings are best expressed in his own words : 

“Thank you very much for your letter, and 
ever so many thanks for the enclosed 10s. I do 
appreciate it very much, as it will come in use- 
ful for a holiday I am trying to arrange for the 
summer. Some friends have invited me to stay 
with them at their home in Surrey. 
very bracing, and I think the change will do me 
good. I shall be in good hands, as the mothe r, 
who will take care of me, has been a nurse. 
Of course, the difficulty is getting there, as I 
will have to go by ambulance, as I want to 
take my chair with me. I intended at first 
to go by rail, but I don’t think I could stand 
the jolting, so it will be better for me to pay 
more for an ambulance than get ill. Anyway, 
tell * Anon.,’ and the previous 41 have 


The air is 


the 1os., 


given me great hopes. IT am ever so grateful. 
You know, Mrs. Sturgeon, it does seem so won- 
derful that vour * Helpers ’ write to me and send 
me things, the majority having never seen me or 
known me for that matter. Especially this 
Christmas T have received so many presents and 
so much kindness from them that it made me 


wonder if 1 deserve half. 
Another 
who 


ex-Merchant Service friend of 
tuberculosis during 
Branksome 


glad to say, making some pro- 


ours, contracted 
and is 


and, I am 


the wat now living at 


gress after a long, wearisome fight, was 
also remembered at Christmas. 

little gift you sent me will come in handy, 
as I require one or two warm flannels to last me 
through the winter. I still get nice letters and 
books from the ladies you kindly introduced me 
New Army of Helpers seems to be 


uccess, and the service 


“a 
s voursell and others 


vreatl ppre jet 


The Younger Generation 


Reedham Orphanage and Dr. Barnardo's 
also received some recognition. | 
too often 


cannot 


press the claims of these and 
similar hostels where children who have 
not, alas, inherited the advantages that 


one likes to picture the lot of all children, 
are given the nearest approach to a happy 
home life that an enlightened and modern- 
ized institution can supply. 
that the will 
develop, for there seems more chance of a 


I cannot help 
hoping emigration scheme 
fine, free life unfolding before these young 
people in the new than in th 
overcrowded cities in which the 
majority of them first saw the light and 
began the struggle. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
are in the foretront of this important work, 


Kind New Zealand 


countries 


home 


Two very kind gifts were received from 
New Zealand—a hot-water bottle for 
old Mr. Scarlett, whom IT menti 


poot 


ned a rood 


manv months ago, trom a re der in Dune 
din, and £1 1s. from Auckland for the 
S.0.S. Fund. Unfortunately, Mr. Scarlett 
had died before he could be told of this 
warm-hearted thought of him which he 


would have appreciaied greatly, but another 


will benefit, and will deriv: uch comfort 
this cold winter. It seems to me that in 
leaving New Zealand’s shores the hot-water 
bottle set out to practise its § d works in 


a climate that had greater need of them 


and it was all the more sympathetic of the 


donor to realize the feelings of the chilly 
mortal she could not see. Or are the nights 
cold in New Zealand: Fhe climate has a 
reputation for being “ideal,” but some repu- 
tations will not bear merciless examination 


perhaps this is one of t 


Others Helned 


Loyal friends of St. Dunstan’s remem 
bered that the blinded men still need help, 
and then there were the don of the 
S.O.S. Corps at Christmas. It was far from 
idle, and gifts for coal and for other pur- 
poses and gifts in kind brought a great deal 
of yoy into homes too numerous to ntion 
individually. A few extracts from letters 
will gratify the e@enerous helpers who are 
responsible for them : 

Thank vou * seen uch a poor expression 
for what I feel. Indeed, 1 can tell ve u, but 
IT am most grateful to vou for vour kind 
theucht | ereat joy. 
It has 1 | ha diff in my life since 


| 
| 
| 
render we | I first heard from you and Miss H. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


**T have just received a lovely grey and pink 
shawl. Would you kindly thank the unknown 
friend who has ma it? It was such a surprise, 
I could hardly believe it was for me.” 


* Please accept for yourself and for Tne 
Quiver readers my very warm thanks for your 
kind donation. I feel the cold very much, and 
cous are a great price 


** T thought you wot to know that we 
received the box quite and for which we 
thank you very much; it is more than kind of 
you.’’ (The box was from a helper and con- 
tained welcome fare.) 


News from Weymouth 


Those whom I have interested in the 
hard case of Ethel W., and especially the 
kind helper 


who is contributing for six 


months towards her holiday, will read with 


pleasure the following letter I have received 


from het 

59 ought you would like to have a few 
lines to how | am getting on since coming 
o Weymouth I did away until Satur- 
dav, as ‘ was a through train then, which 


Was a@ very great consideration, 


as it is a very 
ly when one has several 


changes. nice pla e, as I expect 
you know lives a short ride out of 
Weymouth, very open here, which is 
just t Ll love. As you stand at the windows, 
you can see right across the bay and Portland, 
ind as lam writing the sun is shining glorious. 


1 have been out tor a little walk this morning ; 
it is very nice, but the wind is rather strong and 

ith rather; but to sit on the cliffs, 
wrapped up warm, is simply lovely. I feel better 
The air 


takes my bre 


is so nice, and as I lie in bed 
breeze from the sea. 


rother and his wife are both so good to 
me, which makes things very nice for me; in 
{ ] s more like a mother, and looks after 
o well, and will not let me get tred. 

ny very best thanks for your 
thled me to come here, and I 
n assure you [ shall do everything in my power 
get quite well and strong again.” 


A Recovery 


Other welcome news is received from 
Grace H., tor whom I asked for orders and 
to whom many QUIVER helpers have been 
kind. I gladly print her letter 

ifter over thre 

nt ihe ul convalescent 

i little, but 

‘ very thankful 

| you all the kind 

“| a lot of gifts 

ind I was sorry 

I ‘ \ Would you 

tl those w 

| \ required 

Lowi ways | sO 4 eful for orders 


” 
o do now. 
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That brings me to the request™of the 


month. It is for orders, and yet more 
orders. I have another name on my register 
since I last wrote. It is the name of one 


who is an officer's daughter, now dependent 
on two small pensions which she supple- 
ments by needlework. For a time very 
bad eye trouble prevented her from under- 
taking orders, but now she is able to resume 
work Postal Gift 
weddings, and 
note-cases, necklaces, 
babies’ coats, jumper suits for children, and 
a variety of other things can be supplied. 
Please ask me for the address of Miss B. 

Miss C. makes underwear, plain blouses, 
dressing-gowns and jackets, etc., and is also 
anxious to get a good connexion. 


and is anxious to start a 
department for birthdays, 


Christmas. Bags, 


Alfred Martin turns up again under 
this heading and writes: 
“I am starting some new work in the New 


Year, making scarves—woollen—on a frame ; they 
ished, just like le 
and quite simple to do. I use f 
lingering wool and us¢ 
2 oz. for stripe; 


are ever so nice when fit 


knitted, 


doub 
-ply 

-§ oz. for scarf and 
isn’t wanted, | have 
I charge 2s. 6d. for making; 


10 OZ, 
if a strip 
10 oz. of one colour. 


and let people buy their own wool, as then they 
ean suit themselves. Of course, to make them 


with the thick scarf wool it needs about 1 Ib. 
Several people inquired about bead buttons, but I 
haven’t made any for months as it tried my eyes 


so much. I was sorry to have to refuse.” 


Orphaned from Infancy 


At what age should a destitute orphan be 
admitted into an orphanage? Surely the 
question admits of but one answer—directly 
he (or she) is an orphan! That is the prin- 
ciple which, for nearly one hundred years, 
has guided the 


Orphanage at 


policy of the 
Wanstead. 


doors are open to tiny little tots betor« they 


Royal Infant 


Therefore its 


can walk, before they can speak, and before 
they can realize their terrible loss, or know 
the sadness of their position, 

To see them playing in their nursery or, 
more touching still, to stand by their cots 
as they sleep, drives home an appeal which 
can never be enforced so effectively in cold 
print—the appeal of helpless children de- 
pendent for everything upon the love and 
care of strangers. 

If my readers can help they will be assist- 
eltort 
company of 


ing a most worthy effort—an which 


has trained a 


great destitute 
orphans to become useful men and women. 
Ot that company long 
since passed away. But the flow of needy 


orphans still continues and will continue. 


great many have 


| 
| 
for work. I have a good many (i ee 
| | 
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Shall they be turned away unaided? 
Thankful parents in happy homes, sur- 
rounded by their growing children, will 
surely, knowing these facts, prevent so great 
a tragedy. 

The secretary, Mr. John Gordon, Roval 
Infant Orphanage, Wanstead, will be glad 
to give further information upon request. 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following charming letter, which I 
have been unable to acknowledge betore, 
accompanied £1 for the S.O.S. Fund: 


** Please use the enclosed small contribution as 
veu consider best. The S.O.S, letters in acknow- 
ledging your gifts have filled me with regret 
that L cannot do a great deal more to help 
alleviate the great amount of destitution and suf- 
fering in our midst at the present moment. I 
am sure you are doing a great and good work, 
and [I sincerely hope your appeal will be read 
by many who have it in their power to render 
assistance for such deserving objects. I am only 
a poor man, and there are so many calls local'y, 
but I should have been glad to have made it ten 


times more. “A 
Other welcome gifts were received as 
follows : 


S.0.S. Fund.—F. M. N., 5s.; Cymro (fires), 
ss.; E. T. (fireless erates), 10s 

Sunshine Mouse.—M. W. (thank offering), 5s. ; 
Londonderry, 5s.; Reader of Tuk Quiver, 
S. R., 1s.; Dalemoor, Keighley, £1; C. E 
as. MoW., G. A. Ne 
land, 10os.; S. FF. R., 2s. 6d.; ‘* For the blind 
babies,’ 4:1; Anon., 

Save the Chtldren Fund.—G, F., 5s.; M. W., 
ss.; A Friend, 

Dr, Barnardo’s.—* In memery of a little one,” 
Gh: Y. G., tos.; A Feiend,. 
Ge 
St. Dunstan’s.—We'l-wisher, Cheltenham, £1 

British Hom for Incurables—A_ Briglhisen 
W man, 2s. od. 

Alfred AMlartin, for zither.—Anon 10s 

Reedham Or fphanage.—Reader of Tin Quiver, 
£,3. 


“9 


Finally comes my long list of corre- 


spondents, whom I thank heartily for let- 
ters, gifts and contributions receiv 
the month 


d during 


Miss Riddle, Miss Robinson, Miss Nellie Ware, 
Miss Minnie Allan, Miss Mathe-o Miss Hols- 
kamp, Miss Mabel Griffin, Miss | Salisbury, 
Miss Annie Beagley, Miss F. Graham, Miss John- 


son, Miss Elsie Wharton, Miss 1. V. Yeates, Mrs 
Gowing, Miss Bits 5. Miss B. Smith, Mrs. Mel 
ing, Miss Brook, Miss A. Hl. Lewi Mrs 
Thomas, Mrs. Bishop, Miss M. Bebb, Miss Mil- 


ward, Mrs. Jaques, Mrs. Peel, Mrs) Nichols, Mrs. 
Coward, Miss Fawkes, Mrs. Isgar, Miss Edit 
I. M. Thomson, Miss Daws, Miss Owston, M. 


Wil- ml, Mrs. Nichol-on, > ] \\ 

Mrs. Robson, Mrs. Ball, Miss Donni-on, Mrs, 
Mark, Mrs. Munro, Mrs. Chandler, Miss Barrat, 
Mrs. Osgerley, Miss Dolly Robinson Mrs. ‘Tav 
lor, Mrs. Murphy, Jeanie Rutherford, Mr. Mave-s, 
Mrs. Mites, A. Husbands, Miss Gee vood, Miss 
Whitham, L. H. Foster, Mrs. Evans, Nurs 


Darby, Mrs. Curling, Mrs. Wall, Mi Bri 
Miss Owens, Mrs. Bennett, } | 

Isa M. Watson, Miss Bougha 

Ball, Miss M. Robinson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Bovd, Mrs 
Miss Dale, Miss Et} 
Miss Kerr, Mrs. Fa 
Nunn, Miss Kate Taylor, 
Dobson, Miss Shirley, Mh 
farlane, C. Forshaw, Mis 
Mrs. Biggs, Miss Robertso 
Miss Mallardain, H. B. Wood! 
Hinchelwood, Miss B 
Handford, Miss Find! 
May Wilson, Mrs. Jag 
Miss Wi Hired Kirk im 
Evelvn Stubbs, Miss Kilpatrict 
Miss Buxton, Mrs. Wa 
Mrs. Jessiman, Miss Kenni 
Wilson, Mrs. King, Mrs. vy 
Mrs. Hev, Miss D. Wilson; 1 others 


Will) correspondents kindly thei 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 


Miss, or any other tithe, in crder to assist 
} 


us in sending an accurate acknow] ment? 


Address: MRS. GEORGE STURGEON, THE 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
Yours sine 
FLORA STURGEON 


H.R.H. Princess Mary has been pleased to accept a copy of 
Letts’s Housekeeper’s Diary, bound in royal blue French 
morocco, with gilt edges, which is published only by 

Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


| 
| 
Miss 
Mrs 
ott, 
Miss 
M. 
Mac- 
Astin 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
mot, 
Miss | 
rroll, 
| 
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Handbo 


postage free 


“They 
Perfect 


and are very strong.” 


says their mother. 


enjoy 
Health 


People often ask 
me—‘* what do you feed those lovely 
boys on?” “My 


reply is always ready—Mellin’s Food.” 


Mellin’s Food prepared as directed is 
the pel fect food for hand-fed babies. 
is the exact equivalent of breast milk. 


Mellin food. \ 


— Samples forwarded 
n het of stxpence tn stamps. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 1g, 


It 


Imperial National 


HOTEL 


OTEL 


London London 


Orchestra Daily. 


Russe nt ‘Sa nare 


cold water, Bath, and 


Central, 1000 Rooms. 500 Rooms with hot and 


Finest Turkish Baths. 


Attendance. NOTIPS 


Toilet Talk No. 3.— 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


It is astonishing the number of women who 


suffer from this humilati 


g attliction, and I am 
sorry t u that through ignorance or wrong 
treatment, the majority of them have made matters 
consideral ‘ e by he hairs to grow 
more 1 stro before. It only 
Te quire \ ul ht ralise the tol y ot it all 
Remo thie sth tora tew days may 
five tem] ‘ { but in crder to obtain per 
mane rest the hair roots must be killed. 
Ca c depila es are Wor han useless, and on 

wccount he hairs b> pulled out. Apart 
n e elec ‘ le, which ts a costly and 
pantul q ess, any chemist will tell vou that the 
best home treatment is pure powdered pheminol, 
W i devitalising effect upon the hair roots, 


iddition to which 


it removes all trace of the 


ot ible hair ina few seconds, and gradually, 
but surely, aves out the hair follicles, which is 
the only me i of permanently ridding oneself 


of this terrible dishgur 


ement 


| 


| 


AINA FINF 
For Grey or Faded Hair. 


Tints grey or faded hair any 


natural shade 
dark wn, light brow: 


no giease, and dc 
hair. is by. over 


three- 
s of a milli ople. AS 
ti “al certificate ac my es } 
ts 
Flask. To test the superlative 


meiits of Hindes’ Hair Tintatrial & TRIAL 10" 
b ttle will be mailed tor 10d. post My BOTTLE 


free on application to 


learn to Draw 
bingy X 


} 


leading 
~ a 


THE PRINCIPAL, 
Studio 64, 


Associated Fashion Artists, IRN 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one can 


to-day. 


tell it_is ial. 
vives THE BE 
| SPOT! Boxes 1/- 


time you wash them, and they will soon be all you cou!d wish. 
LA-ROLA will keep away all Roughness, Redness and 

Chaps from your Face and Hands, and prevent your com- 

plexion being spoilt by frost or keen winds. Get a bottle 

You'll be delighted with the results, 

From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


(as pre-war) 


is invaluable for 


“KEEPING YOUR 

HANDS SOFT, 

SMOOTH AND 
WHITE 


in spite of all the rough work you now 
haveto do. Ruba little well in each 


ENGLAND 


VICTOR. 
CHAIR 


Tnquesti nal bly the finest Easy Chair Value on the 
day. Although only £435 o the Victor 
has all the: qua ities construct! 


mnfort and beauty 
sting from 


Well 


ie 

roughly depend- 
yo 
a chair th at will give ye of 
delightful com 


All } fort and useful 


Write for Free Patterns 
of Coverings. 
DOWN INGS LONDON, SET. 


President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


&the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 
L25,000 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOC IETY’S WORK, 

Chatman an 

Deputy Chatrman 1. 

Chatman of the Ship Commattec Hlowson F. Devitt, 

Joint Secretantes Esq 

H. Bristow and G. Coperanp. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 

The Shaftesbury Homes & “‘Arethusa"’ Training Ship 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. WC.2. 


The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 


BEETHAM'S 
| | 
| __f 
| 
| 
£415 
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THE LEGION 


By Violet M. Methley 


CHAPTER XIlll 
Patrice’s Plan Works 


“ KNOW it goes out into the road!” 
Patrice spoke impatiently, her checks 
f] | her eye bright excited. 
* The } y-place is along the road, you little 
elle? 
But w not allowed—Maman will be ve’y 
angly,’’ I | ted, hanging back heavily 
na 
they are angry at all it will be with me, 
not with vou,’’? Patrice declared. “ I’m taking 
you—it'’s a fault. So « on, Louise.”’ 
th y convinced by this 
1 mer for a While h trotted 
! tly : be e Pat wn the white, 
lusty read between th litt lines ot poplars. 
He w i to excited at the 
very ght ot disobed*cnce to rules, especially 
he 1 decla that it was not his fault! 

They w be 1 the school grounds, 
nd tt \ flat ach side of the 

e here and there, beside 
clumy] In and anxiety 
Pati valked faster and faster, so that her 

anior it 1 to move most 

But t ler girl arcely noticed how the 
child was dragging on her arm, until suddenly 
nd wit warning he broke into a loud howl 

Don’ w any farther!’ he wailed. 
farther 
Pats topped in an instant and knelt in the 
l sol hild 

* Listen, Louise,’ h id earnestly. ‘* If 

‘re a 1 child gind e on, and don't 
make a f vou shall hav i most lovely feast 
whi t to tl } wel’? 

l { | i it for the boy-girl 
wa t t mortals imagin 
ible, as Patri new, and always tried to get 
more th his f ! t any nice things 
that w \ 3 

What w t feast 1 ra isked with 
t ! bin t! irs from h 
t with still dirtier little fist 
() just ( 1 lil best in the 
\ kd! l i Patri \ * 
*Plummy cake? ”? 


“Yes, plummy cake, with—with icing—and 
fruit——”’ 

The small child smacked his lips greedily and 
chuckled in his fat way. 

** Lov-verly !”’ he said, and began to hurry 
on along the road quite by himself. ‘‘ Come on 
—quick !”’ 

Patrice came on, very willingly. 

lor a little while the fat legs of Louise 
twinkled along very busily and briskly; then, 
once more, he began to flag and drag. 

**T don’ wan’ to go any more,” he whim- 
“It’s a much long way.” 

“No. it’s not much farther now,” Patrice 
declared. ‘* Come on, Louise, dear—you don’t 
want to miss the fruit and ce and——” 

don’t care?” Louise was pouting 
sulkily now, and sticking out his ugly underlip 
in a way which Patrice knew quite well meant 
trouble. “ I won't walk any more ’t all.” 

** Come on, darling !’’ she coaxed. 

come! An’ I’m a darling!’’ 
Louise declared, and Patrice felt that she 
thoroughly agreed with the last statement ! 

She was much inclined to seize him by the 
wrist and drag him along, to take him by the 
fat shoulders and shake him violently into obedi- 
ence, but she knew that this would only make 

worse th. 


his mood in ever, and she kept her 
own temper with an effort and spoke 
*© Oh, Louise, do be a good child and come 


quietly. 


on. 

And it was at that very moment that Patrice 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs upon the road 
ly towards them. <A bend hid the 
riders, but they might come in sight any minute, 
an Patrice felt it in all her 
that it was danger which was riding towards 
them! She could not have told you why she 
knew it so well, but know it she did. 

By now the child was not in a mood to 

anything When Patrice 
took his hand he dragged back heavily with all 
his solid weight, d 


coming brisk 


ind somehow bones 


to whatever. 


digging his heels into the 


bawled at the top of his voice. 


**T wan’ to go home! Leave go of my hand, 


you ugly, great, hateful thing! I waa’——” 
But those howls of little Louise came to an 
abrupt end. Patrice was almost beside herself 
with anxiety; she could not bear the thought 
that all her plans might be spoiled—that the 


| 
4 
road 
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Emperor’s throne, and perhaps his life, might 
be iost through the little bov’s temper. 

Quickly and before the angry child could even 
protest, the girl had caught him up in her arms 
and clasped one hand tightly over his mouth si 
that his roars were stifled. 

Regardless of his vigorous kicks and struggles, 
Patrice made gap in the hedge and 
scrambled through, leaving a scrap of her apron 


for a 


on one thorn and taking a long, jagged tear 
in her skirt from another. She reached the 
other side and stumbled, falling at full length 


into a drv, grassy 
ing, with 
her 


ditch. She lay there, pant- 
little Louise still clasped tightly in 
too tightly to make enough 
be heard by the riders, who wer« 
verv near, as Patrice could hear. 
The girl dragged herself up so that she 
see through the gap, and a litt! 
road. The two hors 
and when she 
and lay face downward, pressing 
behind the of the hedge. 
For that queer presentiment of hers had been 
right. One of the riders was the man with the 
strange she would recognized 
now anywhere: they were riding to Ecouen to 
fetch little Le 
Patrice 
over the 


arms noise to 


now drawing 


wav along the 
were just in sight, 
m Patrice suddenly ducked 


men 
saw th 


herself. down 
shelter 


eves have him 


lay breathless, her hand _ still clasped 
little boy’s mouth. If only she could 
keep him quiet a few minuies longer—the stifled 

and gurgles which he was making now 
would be drowned by the sound of hoofs on the 
hard road. 

If only she cond. ler heart thudded so that 
it sounded almost like more hoof-beats; she 
hardly knew when the riders had really passed. 
Thev were talking and langhing together; they 
did not break off or pull up their horses. ‘They 
had not heard, then. 

Che clatter on the hard read grew fainter and 
fainter. With a lon i ief 


sobs 


sobbing } 


ny sigh of re 


Patrice released Louise, and, at last, the how 
which she had expected burst out. 
Phe child flung himself down on the ground 


in one of his mad fits of rage, shricking at the 
top of his voice, beating on the round with 
his fists and heels. Ther ram 
bled up flew at g at her, 
crimson in the face 
The elder girl ca 

tightly. 
It's no good, Le 


sudden! 
Patric trikir 
with fury. 

ght his wrists 


and 


lise,’ she 


can’t get I am ever » much stronger 
than you are. And if you don’t be quiet vou 
shan't have 


a scrap of that feast.’ 


But this time the words, impressively spoken, 


had no effect at all. Loui Was past caring for 
feasts, and he only roared more loudly than 
befe re 

Patrice tried to think. It was more impor 
tant than ever that th hould make hast 
The tw men would wh J er 
disappearance of Le W be di 
‘ ered hild must 1 ta 1 t ife 


Phere scemed to be just one 1 weapon she 
might use, but she hesitated, a little atraid. 
Stull, it seemed the only wav, and poke as 
quiet!y as she cou 

** Listen, Louise. n't th is 


lreadful that a dey should b 


h a coward, 
that he should cry just as if he wet a silly, 
babvish gir]? 

The words had the effect whi Pa had 
hoped for. Louise stopped screaming and 


looked at her sullenly. 
* wot a cry-baby,”’ he said 


No, I didn’t reall think were,”’ 
Patrice said gravely see, know that 
vi e only dressed up as a little girl—l know 
that really a yreat big, bray boy. 
That whv I said I'd tal you to the lovely 
hiding-place and i\ t 


tank 1 

because I they w n't ind 
wouldn't be able to wa 

Louise was crving no longer. ‘I tea vere 
drying on his cheeks as h 

can walk!’ he an 
Creal big boy, nd \ 

* Of course not, TL knew \ t \ 
listen, when you get to th viclit 
shan't be dressed as a girl any 4 


shall have 


be v's c] the ind 
again—not 


a silly, crvy-bal 


This decided the « r child s lenly he 
held up his small, grimy paw. 

ther: 

They rambled back t! gap 
into the road and t t I Vher 
Was not far to go now 
dragged hea y on Pa } 1 
ery or complain any 

*}lere we ar there’ thre ‘ Ww 
ire iw to hide,’’ cried Pat t la vith a 
sigh of relief, as she ! ! h 
coloured farmh | ough 
the tree 

Phev reached t t 
pushed it open, and I th 
between bee 1 
nd marigold 1 
tabl 

At th 
Umeost fillis tup t 

h a 

When she iw Dat il 

Cal Wa lling 


is th H { tt 
t bacl th h 
th t | int 1 help 
Is ti he hidit ] 
! 
\¢ Patri t Na 
have \ any fresh milk ar 1 cal 


A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 


—and pears—plenty of pears? And new bread, 
too? 

Kind Madame Grumont stared in surprise. 

‘*Why—are you so hungry?” she asked 
anxiously. ‘* Do they starve you up at that 
school, my lambkin? ”? 

* No, no—but—yes, we are hungry—very 
hungry! At least, we’re rather greedy,’’ 
Patrice explained hurriedly. ‘ Do bring all 
those things, if you have them, and let’s have 
them in the parlour—at the back of the house.”’ 

Madame Grumont looked exceedingly puzzled, 
but she led the way obediently to the little cool 
parlour where, as Vatrice knew, thick shrubs 
grew so close to the window that no one could 
possibly see in, 

Madame Grumont could not understand 
Patrice at all—Vatrice who always preferred to 
sit in the warm, bright kitchen or the sunny 
dairy, but the good-natured creature was accus- 
tomed to do exactly what her ** Mademoiselle ” 
wanted—her lamb, whom she had nursed for -.o 
muiny years and loved so dearly, 

* Til bring all that I can, mv angel,’’ she 
said. ** But new bread—-no! I made bread a 
week ago.”’ 

That doesn't Bring the other 
things—as much as you can,’’ Patrice insisted, 
and Madame Grumont waddled off obediently, 
whilst) Patrice proceeded to take off little 
Louise’s dustw shoes and to make the tired child 
as comfortable as she could in one of the big 
chairs. 


Matter. 


Presently her old nurse came back with a 
loaded tray—plenty of cream and milk, cakes of 
a kind of shortbread, which Patrice remembered 
of old, lettuce and radishes, and a great blue 
bowl of pears and nuts. Louise’s sulky face 
brightened and he sighed contentedly. 

* Oh, I ave hungly!”’ he said, and, slipping 
down from his seat, began to push the heavy 
chair towards the table in the most determined 
manner possible. 

Fortunately he did not notice the absence of 
new bread and plummy cake, and soon he was 
greedily devouring a plateful of jam and cream, 
with his spoon in one hand and a slab of short- 
bread in the other. 

Then the girl caught Madame Grumont by 
the sleeve and p Yled her outside the door. 


Come ! she whispered. 


| want to speak 
” 


to vou. 

She dared not say a word before Louise, who 
Was as inquisitive as a monkey, but she knew 
that the greedy child would be happy and con 
tent for some time to come, 

“Nannie! Once outside in’ the passagi 
Patrice began to speak quickly. ** Do you wish 
to serve the Emperor ? 

“The Emperor? Wis Majesty? 1?) But 
what could I do?’’ Madame Grumont looked 
more bewildered than ever. 

“A great deal—evervthing ! 


d Listen!” 
Quickly 


ut plainly Patrice told the story of 
the plot, told who Louise really was 


*The—king? The grandson of the poor 


1475 4 


gueen—of Queen Marie-Antoinette? Madame 
Grumont was simply thunderstruck, 

** Yes, he really is. Although it is very diffi- 
ult to remember it—and I simply can’t! It 
doesn’t seem possible when I see him stuffing 
and sulking and grumbling—greedy, piggish 
little thing that he is! 

Ma’m’selle Pat!” 

Ves, | know. It’s high treason, or some- 
thing, I suppose, to speak of a king in that way. 
And it must be something worse than high 
treason to treat him as I have this afternoon— 
to shake him and slap him. But then, you see, 
he isn’t my king—that’s just the point!” 
Patrice defended herself. ‘* I wouldn’t slap the 
I:mperor—and he’s the only king who matters 
for you and me, the Emperor whom my father 
served—and your husband.”’ 

At the mention of her husband Madame 
Grumont’s face grew kinder than ever. 

“Yes, yes—that’s true!'? she said. Don't 
I know what the Emperor is? Hasn’t my hus- 
band often told me that he’s the greatest and 
most wonderful man who ever lived? And 
wasn’t my husband a sergeant in his Guard; 
and isn’t my boy, Lucien, a corporal, too, and 
with him now, in Russia, wherever that may 
be?’ 

** Yes—well, the Emperor is in great danger. 
They are plotting to take his throne, perhaps 
—perhaps his life. And you must help me to 
save him. Listen, and I'll tell you how.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
Punishment! 


HEN Madame Grumont had heard the 
whole story she nodded her head many 
times and very decidedly. * Yes, cer- 
tainly I will help,’’ she said. ‘* My husband 
and my son would wish it. I will do all that 
you tell me, Ma’m'selle Patrice.” 
* You will keep little Louise safely hidden 
here until I send for him?” 
* But ves, certainly, my lamb.” 
** No one will dream of coming to this farm 
—why should they? And if they do——” 
*“* If they do, I shall say that he is Jacquot, 
my voungest grandchild.” 
** Yes, yes; and vou will dress him in boy’s 
I promised him that.” 
But certainly. 


clothes ? 
I have plenty of my own 
boy’s little breeches and jackets put away. I 
will cut off his fair curls, too, and make his 
hair and his face brown with walnut-juice. Oh, 
I warrant you, Ma'm'‘selle Patrice, his own 
mother wouldn't know him.’? Madame Grumont 
was excited by her own plans and cleverness. 
My faith, it will be pleasant to have a little 
child about the farm again, for I’m lonely when 
my husband is away.” 
‘Tm not sure Patrice’s voice was very 
l *You sce, little Louise is not what 

] should call a very pleasant child.”’ 
umoat nodded her head 


| 
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“ee 


You leave him to me,’ she said. ‘‘ He’s 


been spoilt, that is all, poor lamb. I'll manage 
him—as I’ve managed all kinds of children in 
my day. And he shall be happy here, poor little 
creature—as happy as a king, or happier.” 
know he will!” Patrice suddenly flung 
her arms round her old nurse’s neck and kissed 


her. ‘* Oh, Nannie, you are a darling! What 
a comfort that ;I reached you safely. And 
listen. Tell little Louise that if he lets anvone 


know that he is woé your grandson, if he talks 
to any stranger, they will dress him as a girl 
again and take him back to school. 7a? will 
frighten him. He hated being a girl, poor little 
wretch. But now I must slip away back to 
Fcouen. The child must not see me go, or he 
will perhaps begin to scream and kick again 

the little villain! Just see how bruised my 
hands and arms are, and I can feel that my 
ankles are as bad! 

Madame Grumont tiptoed out into the passage 
and came back after a few minutes. 

** He’s all right,’’ she said with a fat chuckle. 
‘He is very busy, and there is still a little 
cream left! Oh, you need not fear that he will 
miss you yet! Come out by the side door, my 
lamb, and then you can slip through the orchard 
to the road,.”’ 

After one more warm nug Patrice was gone, 
running quickly through the orchard and out, 
through a tumble-down gate, into the high-road 


once more, She went on running and did not 
slacken speed until she was more than a mile 
away from the farm, for it would never do for 


her to be noticed in that neighbourhood, 

Then at last, when the pinkish walls of the 
house were well out of sight, the girl slackened 
speed and began to walk slowly, 
for the first time, what she was 
when she got back to Ecouen. 

And the more she thought, the more difficult 
Patrice found it to decide upon anything which 
would be likely to pa 

“LL must be ready with a 
Patrice miserably. ‘** And I’m afraid 
be a true one, although I do hate all tl 
I never thought before that p! 


thinking over, 
to do and say 


Maman Campan ! 
story,’’ thought 
it can’t 
se fibs. 


its and plans and 


onspiracies were just all untruths—and_ the 
girls in books never seem to mind a bit, either! 
But what shall I say, what can I say?’ 
Twenty minutes of stealy thought as. she 
trudged back to Ecouen did not bring Patrice 


one bit nearer to the dis overy of what to say 


And it was only after she had slipped in through 
the side-gate and was making her way along 


the laurel-edged path that 
into her mind 
exceedingly simple 
often, altogether. 

“Why, I won't say 
decided, ‘1 
That will Save a 
trouble ! ” 


a simple 
one of those plans 
that 


plan came 
that are so 
they escape notice, 
anything at all,’’ the girl 
will simply keep a/solutely silent. 


tremendous amount. of 


Patrice walked more briskly now, her miud 
made up. But she was not foolish enough to 
suppose that 1t would be a simple plan to follow. 
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She had been from 


absent 
three hours without leave; 
covered by now that little Louise 
—and how serious that discovery would be only 


Econen for at least 
it was certainly dis. 
was also lost 


Patrice herself knew! It was not likely that she 
would without very many questions 
which it would be difficult to leave unanswered 

. vet even that would be easier than to answer 
them! 

** But it will probably end in my being really 
expelled this time—and I can’t wonder if it 
does,”? Patrice thought drearily. I can hardly 
expect Maman not to insist on an explanation 


—which she can't have. Wel! sake 


escape 


, it’s for the 


of the Emperor, whatever happens—that's the 
only comfort.” 

At this point in her thoughts Patrice nearly 
collided with Molhe, who came tearing round 
the corner of the path, and stopped short, on 
secing her friend, with eyes and mouth both 


wide open, 

**Oh, Patrice, how glad I am to see you!” 
she cried, when she had recovered her breath. 
©“ We thought vou were b 1 and little 
Louise. Where 


is she? ”? 
really 


can’t say!” As Patrice thought 
to herself, the words were ferfec/ly true—but 
the way vou said them might be very waetrue! 


made sure 


don’t know? Oh, Patrice! And we 
that you were t 
Maman is in such a terrible, tet 


little Louise! Why, only a cou f hours ag 
her uncle and a friend rode over from Paris to 
take the child to visit her mother. Imagine 
how dreadful it was to be obliged to confess 
that she was Jost!) We've been searching for her 
ever since, everywhere—in the grounds, in the 


wood. Maman was begit 


to be afraid that 


both of you had fallen into the millpond and 
been drowned, or something of that kind!’ 

Mollie was so anxious to talk herself that she 
had forgotten to ask any mor juestions, for 
which Patrice was deeply thankful. She was 
beginning to realize that it would be exceed. 
ingly difficult to keep her vow of silen but she 
did not vet know how almost im] ible it was 
to be made for her! 

It was Agathe from whom she learnt her 
fresh danger, Agathe who suddenly emerged 
from behind a clump of laurel | ; with a 
very sly and malicious smile nt thin, foxy 
face, a smile which Patrice felt at once meant 
mischief, 

** Oh, Agathe, here is Patri cor back ! ” 


Mollie cried, 

*So I sec Agathe 

But—she doesn’t know anythit ibout 
little Louise’? Mollie went on. 

keard,’’ Agathe spoke with curious 
emphasis, and Mollie stared perplexedly. 

** Do you mean you’ve been listening to what 
we said!” she cried disgustedly, ‘* Well, you 
are a sly cat, ’Gathe Marbois!’’ 

‘© Tf suppese I am allowed t tand behind th 
laure! bushes when you pa and you talked 
loudly enough!” Agathe said 


“Patrice lay breathless. If only she could Drawn by 
keep him quiet a few minutes longer ’’—p. 474 Brook 
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“* Besides, I was very much interested when I 
heard Patrice say that she didn’t know any- 
thing about little Louise, because, you see——”’ 

She paused meaningly, and Mollie burst out 
with impatience : 

“Oh, because what! You do love making 
mysteries, ’Gathe.”’ 

** Because,’ the other girl said very slowly 
and deliberately, ‘‘ 1 happened to see Patrice 
walking down the road leading little Louise by 
the hand, just when we were looking for the 
child in that game of hide-and-seek.”’ 

***Gathe!’’? Once more Mollie’s mouth and 
eyes grew far rounder than they were by 
nature, “ Whatever do you mean? Why 
didn’t you say so at the time? Oh, how extra- 
ordinary of you!” 

** | wanted to see what Patrice would say,”’ 
Agathe answered. ‘‘ I know now, and it’s very 
interesting. And Maman thinks it very inter- 
esting, too. I've just told her what I saw, so, 
of course, she will want to know what Patrice 
has done with Louise.”’ 

** Oh, you tell-tale! What business was it of 
yours, anyway ? - Mollie’s voice was full of 
scorn. ‘* But I don’t understand, Patrice. 
Why did you sav you didn’t know anything 
abont little Louise? Because, I suppose, you 
do, unless ’Gathe is simply making all this 


me I am not making it up—as Patrice knows 
perfectly well,’? Agathe still spoke in the same 
cool, provoking way. ‘‘ I knew if I watched and 
waited long enough I should be able to catch 
our grand and wonderful Patrice in something 
and now I’ve done it! I always meant to pay 
Mademoiselle Patrice, for 
taking us in with that mean joke of yours on 
the night of the feast in the dormitory, and 
now, it seems to me, I have done that too! 

She dropped a mocking curtsy to the two 
girls and went off quickly down the path 
towards the house. Patrice followed, very 
slowly. 

** But what does it mean??? Mollie caught 
her up and spoke earnestly. ‘* Oh, Patrice, 1 
can't understand, and I do so want to! Aren't 
1 your greatest friend—haven't I always been 
don’t vou trust me? ”’ 

“Of course you are—of course I do!” 
Patrice turned to face Mollie for a moment and 
spoke rather desperately. ‘* But—look here, 
Molhe, I can’t tell you anything—anything at 
all, And Tecan only trust you not to say any- 
thing.” 

“Now, how can say anything if don't 
know anvthing?’’ Mollie demanded. “Of 
course, | won't bother you, Pat, if you really 
mustn't tell me, I—Ill just trust you, though 
it's most horribly difficult.” 

“1 knew you would,’’ Patrice said gravely. 
‘Some day, perhaps, I shall be able to tell 
uu—but not now.’ 

With this Mollie was obliged to be contented 
—or discontented—for Patrice would say no 
more, The two girls returned to the house. 


vou out somehow, 


very slowly, for Patrice was not in a hurry to 
face Madame Campan, as may be imagined, 

But the moment was bound to come; Maman 
herself met the pair in the great hall and spoke 
gravely. 

“Ah, vou have returned, Patrice. TI wish to 
speak to you at once. Come with me to my 
parlour, and vou, Mollie, 1 
panions.”’ 

Mollie departed very relic tantly, and Patrice 
followed Madame Campan into the little parlour, 
where the double portrait hung above the fire. 
place, now turned with the Emperor's face out 
wards, as usual, 


return to vour com- 


Madame Campan seated herself in a large, 
throne-like carved chair and Patrice stood 
before her in silence. 

** Agathe Marbois tells me,’’ the headmistress 
said slowly, *‘ that she herself saw you hurrying 
down the road, a few hours ago. leading little 
Louise by the hand. Where is the child now? ”’ 

Patrice gave the same’ answer as before. cling 
Ing to it as a drowning man clings to a plank. 

* T cannot tell you, madame.”’ 

“Cannot, or wil? not?’’? Madame Campan 
asked sternly, and this time the girl did not 
answer at all. She steod miserably silent, won 
dering what would happen, trving to console 
herself with the thought that surely. at. the 
worst, it could only mean expulsion—and ¢hat 
she must bear for the Emperor’s sake. 

But madame was speaking again. 

“This obstinacy of yours is a very serious 
matter, Patrice. I insist upon an answer upon 
hearing where you have been !”? 

**T cannot tell you, madame—-really I can 
not!’ Patrice repeated ck sperately, and looked 
up into the headmistress’s face. 

Madame’s face wore a curious expression, 
Probably, if the truth were known. she was just 
as troubled as Patrice, just as puzzled to know 
what to do. 

She was anxious, of course, to hear that the 
little boy was safe, that he was in n 
But, at the same time, she could not be alto 
gether sorry that he was not now on the way to 


danger. 


Paris, to be proclaimed king, to overthrow the 
power of the Emperor. 

For poor Maman Campan was torn both wavs 
—by love and loyalty alike. 

She guessed, of course, that Patrice knew 
something, and for that very reason she feit 
that she must not question her too closely. She 
really did not want to find out how much the 
girl had discovered; 
better left alone. 

Was ever a headmistress in a more difficult 
position ? 

*“ You are deceiving me, I fear, Patrice,’ she 
said slowly. ‘* For—for some reason vou have 
carried away and hidden little Louise—that is 
plain. It is a serious matter, more serious than 
you think, perhaps——” 

She glanced quickly at Patrice and the girl 
met her look quietly. 

“It could not be more serious than I think. 


it was one of those things 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 


madame,’’ she answered—and probably madame 
felt that she had learnt what she wanted to 
know. 

“Will you tell me one thing at least?’ she 
said. ‘* Will you swear to me that little Louise 
is perfectly safe, perfectly well? ”’ 

Patrice answered without any hesitation. 

“Ves, madame, I will swear that. Little 
Louise is perfectly well, perfectly safe.” 

A look of relief crossed Madame Campan’s 
face, but immediately she frowned again and 
spoke very gravely. 

‘Of course, you realize that there must be 
punishment for such a grave offence as yours, 
Patrice ? 

“Yes, madame,’’ the girl answered quietly, 
and stood waiting, with her hands clenched. 
Expulsion, of course it would mean that. Why 
did not Maman say so at once and have done 
with it? 

But Maman did not intend to say anything of 
the kind. a 
*T am going to imprison you,” she said. 
So that you will have time to think over and 
repent of your insubordination and obstinacy. 
You will go straight up to the little room of 
penitence, and remain there in charge of Mrs. 
Dryden, who will lock you in, keep the key and 
set you your tasks. And how long vou remain 
there will depend partly on vourself, Patrice, 
on whether you decide to tell what vou know.” 

Patrice did not answer. In a way it was 
almost a relief to know that she was to be quite 
alone, for a time at any rate, that she would 
escape all the questionings and curiosity of the 
other girls. And she saw, too, that it was 
madame’s best way out of the difficulty for the 
time being, since she could not possibly run the 
risk of Patrice talking and giving away the 
secret which she guessed she had guessed ! 

‘** Poor Maman, it’s hard for her,’’ 
thought philosophically. ‘ [really 
is doing the best she can!” 


the girl 
think she 


She curtsied low to the headmistress, 

* Then LT will go up to the room of penitence 
at once, madame,’ she said. 

* Yes, Patrice, and I am grieved that vou 
compel me to punish you so severely,’? Madame 
Campan answered. 

Outside, in the corridor, on her wav to the 
room of penitence, Patrice paused for a moment. 

“If vou come to think of it.’’ she thought, 
“that was about the very funniest conversation 
you can possibly imagine! It was just like that 
game the little girls play—cross-questions and 


crooked answers !’? 


CHAPTER XV 
Patrice in Captivity 
APRICE had been solitary confinement 
for nearly three weeks, and she was 
terribly tired of it 
Not that she was locked into the little whit 
Washed room of penitence all the time. Every 


day Mrs. Dryden fetched her and took her down 
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to the big classroom, where she studied with 
the other girls. Every day, for one hour, she 
walked in the school grounds, also with Mrs. 
Dryden, who would talk of nothing but dates 
and solid facts, as Patrice thought with a sigh. 

But the girl was not allowed to play, or walk, 
or talk with her companions, and all her meals 
were taken alone in the room of penitence, 
which had no furniture except a narrow bed, a 
chair and a small table. 

Her only treat was a weekly visit from Mollie, 
who was allowed to be with her for exactly 
half an hour—and it was that visit to which 
poor Patrice was looking forward impatiently 
this October afternoon. 

It was still verv bright and sunny, almost hot, 
although the leaves from the limes and elms were 
fluttering down on the still air and making a 
thick carpet on the path under the window 
where some of the girls were pacing up and 
down talking. 

Patrice laid aside her plain needlework—an 
endless seam—for a moment and wondered what 
news Mollie would have for her to-day. She 
had learnt a good many things in this way, how 
little Louise had never returned, but how all 
the school believed that Maman knew where 
she was and did not really want her to come 
bac k. 

** And we're all simply delighted,’? Mollie de- 
clared. ‘* Horrid little thing, the place is much 
more peaceful without her! I’m sure we’re very 
grateful if you @d have a hand in it, Pat, 
though it’s hateful that you should be punished 
like this, all through that abominable ’Gathe 
Marbois—the mean, sneaking pig! ” 

Patrice did not answer. She knew very well 
that Madame Campan had not really discovered 
the hiding-place of little Louise. Only a few 
davs before Madame Grumont had asked per- 
mission to send a basket of pears to her 
‘Mademoiselle,’ and carefully concealed 
amongst them was a note. 

* The little bov is quite safe and quite well 
and quite naughty. Nobody knows he is here.’’ 

No, it was evident that Maman thought it 
best to leave things as they were, to let it be 
believed that she knew where the child was. 

And I believe that she’s really rather glad, 
if the truth were known—poor Maman!” 
thought Patrice. ‘‘ Only I wish I hadn’t to 
stav here anv longer—— MHeigho! I wonder if 
imprisoned princesses felt as dull and miserable 
as I do? I expect so, only people den’t put 
these sort of things in books, only the exciting 
parts. Oh, dear! How sick I am of this hate- 
ful frill, and how I wish that Mollie would 
come! It must be nearly time—and I believe I 
hear her talking down there.” 

She went across to the window and opened it 
wide, a thing which was never permitted when 
Mrs. Dryden was near, for she thought fresh 
air most dangerous. 

fhe window was quite thirty feet above the 
ground, but the voices of the girls below came 
up very plainly, 
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**You talk about being dull, Mollie, but sup- 
pose there should be another revolution in 
Paris—that would be exciting enough, eh? ”’ 

* A revolution—what do you mean, ’Gathe? ”’ 
Mollie opened her eyes wide. 

“What I say; my Uncle Jean thinks that it 
may happen at any time. ‘There are many plots, 
many people who think that now is the time to 
get rid of the Emperor—to set up kings again, 
or another Republic, who knows? ’’ 

** Depose the Emperor !’’ Mollie gasped. 

“Yes, guillotine him, maybe, as they guillo- 
tined King Louis. It happened before; it 
may happen again, Oh, you needn't look so 
startled, Mollie! Everybody doesn’t think the 
Emperor so wonderful in these days. And if 
there is trouble in Paris, my uncle says that we 
girls here at Ecouen will be in a very dangerous 
position—very dangerous indeed 

*“?*Gathe, what do you mean?” Christine 
spoke in a very frightened voice, for she was 
always impressed by Agathe’s sharp cleverness. 

*“Why, don’t you see? The school is the 
mperor’s, it belongs to him particularly, and 
people will take it for granted that we are on 
his side—that’s the danger. Why, ever so many 
schoolgirls were imprisoned for being loyal to 
King Louis and the Queen—yes, and _ guillo- 
tined, too!” 

* Oh!” Little Margot gave a wail of fright. 
*Do you mean that they will cut our heads 
off for being at the Emperor’s school? ” 

**Of course they won't,’’? Mollie interrupted. 
** *Gathe is just talking nonsense, Margot.” 

** Nonsense, indeed!’? Agathe’s shrill voice 
grew shriller with anger. ‘* We shall see about 
that! My uncle says that if there is any trouble 
I had better leave Ecouen at once—and vow, if 
necessary, that I have never been here! / 
don’t intend to suffer for the sake of the 
Emperor—so there! ”’ 

**Oh, you traitor!’’ Patrice could contain 
herself no longer. She flung the words down at 
Agathe through the open window, her cheeks 
rimson with anger. ‘* Of course, one would 
expect it of you, Agathe Marbois, but you 
others! How can you stand there and listen— 
oh, I am ashamed of you!” 

On the last words Patrice banged down the 
window and turned away to sit down on the 
edge of the bed, flushed and trembling. It was 
there that Mollie found her a few minutes later 
when she came up to pay her visit. 

Molhie’s face was flushed, too, and her look 
was penitent. She spoke apologetically. 

** Patrice, you didn’t think that I agreed with 
*Gathe, because didn’t speak? Truly, it 
wasn’t that. I—I worship the Emperor; 1 
wouldn't be false to him for worlds—oh, vou 
do know that?’ 

‘Of course I do, 


quickly. 


Mollie,’ Patrice said 
‘Only it made me so angry. And 
I'm trightened, too—frightened in case there 
hould be the tiniest bit of truth in what she 
~aid—about the Emperor's danger.’’ 

“[ know. It's terrible, but I dare savy it 
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was all ‘Gathe’s fibs. You know she doesn’t 
care what she says—oh, and that 1eminds 
me-——’ 

Mollie broke into a long story about school 
affairs and difficulties, which lasted until her 
Visiting "time was nearly over. It was almost 
at the last minute that she gave an exclamation 
and put her hand into her pocket. 

** Oh, I wanted to ask you something, Patrice, 
about this.”’ 

** What is it? ’ Patrice asked, as Mollie pro- 
duced a small scrap of crumpled paper. 

“It's nothing at all, really—just a message 
that one of the gardeners asked me to give 
Maman yesterday.”’ 

* And why didn’t you? ”’ 
rather impatiently. 

** [—forgot. You know how careless I am, 
Patrice, I simply can'¢ remember things. I was 
running along the terrace yesterday in a great 
hurry, when the man came up, pushing a wheel- 
barrow, and he said to me: * Mademoiselle, will 
you give this paper to madame? It is about 
the flower bed under the windows.’ Well, I 
said ‘ Yes,’ of course, and took the 
But——”’ 

** You forgot all about it? 

** Ves, until this afternoon. ‘Then I found it 
in my pocket. And I want to know whether 
vou think I mast give it to Maman now and 
lose my Memory Mark for this week, because 
vou know what trouble there will be if I do— 
I’ve lost so many this term.” 

know,’’ Patrice said sympathetically. 
* But—won't Maman need this message? ” 

don’t think so,’’ Mollie spoke eagerly. 
* Because, you see, he said it was about the bed 
under the window—and Maman was out there 
this morning arranging it with one of the 
gardeners. So I &vvw it’s all settled without 
this message; read it for yourself, that’s all it 
ist? 

Patrice took the scrap of paper and read the 
few words which were scrawled upon it. 

‘* The violets are withered, but the roots must 
be entirely destroved to make room for a bed of 
lilies. We had better do this about the second 
day of next month, as the head gardener is still 
away.”’ 

“No, I don’t see any particular reason for 
Maman to have this now,’’ Patrice said slowly. 
“If you heard her arranging the plans for the 
bed. Was it the same man she was with this 
morning? ”’ 

** No; it was one of the others: Simon, He 
must be a new gardener, Vd never seen him 
hefore, and 1 don't like to ask Simon or Robin 


for fear of giving myself away. But I should 


Patrice asked 


pap r. 


know him again at once if T saw him. 

**Why? Was he so funny-looking? ’? Patrice 
asked carelessly. 

“Yes, he was rather,’? Mollie answered 
* For one thing, his eves were different colours 
—I noticed that. One was blue and one was 
brown.” 


(To be concluded) 
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graphs and 32 pages of other Iilustrations, 


8/6 net 
ROCK GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS 


The simplest and most beautiful book on 
this fascinating subject. It shows how a 
rock garden may be built, planted and 
successfully maintained, 


With 12 divect-from-Native Lumidre Plates 
and 64 pages of other Illustrations. 8/6 net 


THE COMPLETE 
GARDENER 


A work to which the garden-lover may turn 
for reliable and practical information ‘about 
any shrub, flower, fruit or vegetable he is 
likely to wish to grow. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 128 Full- 
page Haly-tone Plates, net 


PRACTICAL 
AMATEUR 
GARDENING 


An indispensable book full of plain and 
practical information for the guidance of 
Amateurs. The pages deal with the cultiva- 
tion of fruits, flowers and vegetables, insect 
pests and plant diseases, A brief calendar 
of garden work for each month is included, 
Wath Coloured Frontispiece and 48 Photo- 
graphs. 8/6 net 


GARDEN FLOWERS 
AS THEY GROW 


A charming book which deals fully with 
many well-known garden flowers. It sur- 
rounds each flower with delightful legends 
and historical detail, besides giving much 
useful information, 

With 20 Lumiere Plates 


8/6 net 


THE ROSE BOOK 


By H.H. THOMAS & WALTER EASLEA 
§ Acomplete guide for amateur Rose-growers, telling 
in stmple, concise tashion how and when things 300° 9008 

should be done, 

With Lumtdre Photographs and 40 pages ef Hails 

tone Illustrations, 8/6 net 
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make 
garden beautiful 
or profitable you 
cannot better 


= than look through 
one or two of 


16 BOOKS : 
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Demy 
octavo, 
400 Pages, 
Cloth gilt 


With 
32 Plates, 
10s. 6d. 
net 


THE COMPLETE 


BOOK of THE DOG | 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON 


O the dog-lover and owner—whether the dog be a mere 
mongrel, or the choicest specimen of a choice breed — this 
book is indispensable. It contains authoritative information on 
every matter pertaining to dogs—from hints as to the best way 
to select a pup from a litter to the method of diagnosing and 
remedying the ills to which dogs are liable. 


The ordinary ‘‘ doggy "’ man, who keeps a 
dog of some sort as a chum, is not ignored : 
there are hints for the management and well- 
tending of every kind of canine companion. 


For the breeder and fancier there are de- 
tailed descriptions of all breeds, with in- 
structions as to the special needs and gare 
of each, The Standards of Points drawn 
up by the specialist clubs are given for the 
guidance of breeders and others. 

The veterinary section is as complete as it 
can be for the guidance of laymen, while the 
section on the Law and the Dog reveals 
much that, speaking generally, is little 
known by the dog-owning public, 


The book is illustrated with portraits of 
champion dogs representative of every 
breed recognized by the Kennel Club, and 
an Appendix to the Volume contains the 
Kennel Club’s Rules for the guidance and 
regulation of exhibitors. 


Our British regard for canine companion- 
ship has never been more pronounced than 
it is to-day. For this reason, and because 
Mr. Leighton writes not only with fullness 
of knowledge and sympathy, but also in a 
style that is facile and attractive, his 
* COMPLETE BOOK OF THE DOG" 
appeals strongly to an uncommonly wide 
circle of readers. 


La Belle Prospectus, giving full Of all 
E.C.4. particulars, on application 
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| } THIS MONTH | 
ALL FOUR } 
= 4 VOL UMES 
of the most 
remarkable 
Milf if Chronicle 
4 
M Punch S Times 
Hi f { 1841-1914 


: By CHARLES L. GRAVES 


As in a magic mirror, Mr. Punch pre- * Of absorbing interest and of very real fe 
sents a merry microcosm of the life, historical value.” —Truth. 
manners, Customs, strength and weakness “A remarkable first-hand picture of f 
of our Victorian ancestors. Everything England."’—Datly Telegraph. f] 
Of permanent interest —-all that is piquant, priceless record . . . a splendid 
picturesque, or useful, in the seventy-odd achievement.'’—Sunday Express 
4 f 
' years of the Punch record, is reproduced **No good library, public or private, [ 
to entertain, to instruct, and to edify. can aftord to be without it.""—-Graphic. [ 
500 Piguant Pictures. 1,500 Pages of Sparkling Narrative | 
> + 
ORDER FORM FOURS 
Medium 8vo. ‘ 
Please supply to m set Of umes of MK. PUNCH'S Royal Blue Cloth, 

¢ HISTORY OF MODEKN ENGLAND, published by The House Y Printed inveliefim 
of Cassei, at £3 38. net the Set of Four Volunes + real goid. 
+ 
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Prepared by 


H. J. GREEN &C° LT? BRIGHTON. 


Manufacturers of 
Green's Chocolate Mould,Green’s Custard 


Jellies, Soup Squares, Fairy Tea Cakes etc.etc. 
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